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IT IS COMMONLY TAKEN for granted 

Does Confusion that harmony among citizens is more 
Promote the Cause 4 ivahle than stead nl dian 

of Freedom? esirable than confusion a isse 

sion. But maxims of this kind have 

always been disputed by agitators and the leaders of 
forlorn causes. Reformers seek to arouse men from 
moods of contentment and acquiescence. They pro- 
claim ideals, denounce compromises, and stir up their 
followers to make every sacrifice of peace and com- 
fort, and to count life itself as of small value, when 
hgh principles are at stake. Mr. Gandhi returns to 
India, after failure to gain his full program in the 
Round Table Conference at London. Large measures 
of home rule are freely offered to India by the British 
authorities; but Gandhi and his followers choose the 
methods of defiance, civil disobedience and commer- 
cial boycott. Lord Willingdon, as Viceroy, makes no 
further pretense of forbearance, and acts swiftly upon 
military principles. Gandhi and many other leaders 
of the Indian national movement are seized and im- 
prisoned. Every possible form of propaganda is 
adopted on both sides. The British continue to use 
army bombing planes and the latest 
appliances of warfare to terrify 
every focus of local revolt. At the 
same time they do all they can to 
shatter the foundations of Indian 
solidarity that the All-India Na- 
tional Congress had been construct- 
ing. Harmony between Moham- 
medan and Hindu provinces, and be- 
tween British India and the rulers of 
the non-British states, would no 
longer serve imperial aims. The 
policy of civil disobedience cannot 
be kept from degenerating into such 
hatred and fanaticism as must lead 
to mob violence and attempts at 
assassination. Is this unhappy situ- 
ation in India to be looked upon as 
another essential chapter in the his- 
tory of the modern struggle for po- 
litical freedom? Various people will 
answer this question in different 
ways—partly because of dissimilar 
temperaments and sympathies, but 
chiefly because of different degrees 
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of detachment from present-day realities. Is Gandhi’s 
movement entitled to the moral encouragement of 
Americans in the light of our own history? Will it 
bring order out of confusion? Is Gandhi a Washing- 
ton, or merely a De Valera? 


AMERICANS ARE NOW entering with en- 
thusiasm upon projects and programs 
for the nation-wide celebration dur- 
ing the present year of the two-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of George Washington. 
The American Revolution was the surpassing histori- 
cal event of the eighteenth century. It has continued 
for more than a hundred and fifty years to influence, 
in ways at once profound and definite, the political 
evolution and governmental structure of the diverse 
peoples of Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australasia, as 
well as those of North and South America. By com- 
mon consent, George Washington has been placed 
upon a pedestal, as the most highly regarded of all 
modern leaders and rulers. The veneration of Wash- 
ington’s memory does credit to universal human na- 
ture. There is no real contention 
about the merits of Washington. He 
had no rivals on behalf of whom men 
now seek to minimize his achieve- 
ments. His admirers do not dispar- 
age other generals or statesmen with 
whom he was associated. It so hap- 
pened that the American colonies, in 
1775, selected Washington as chief 
of their defensive operations; and 
they continued him as the military 
leader of their war for independence. 
A few years later, they made him 
presiding officer of the convention 
that framed the Constitution ; and in 
1788 they elected him as our first 
President. He was endowed with 
natural strength of mind and body, 
and showed at an early age his rare 
capacity for undertakings that re- 
quired courage and prudence. Hav- 
ing served through previous cam- 
paigns, he brought exceptional know- 
ledge and experience to the crowning 
task of his career. Along with these 
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qualifications—although devoid of selfish ambition— 
he had a sense of public duty that compelled him to 
lay aside through long years his preference for the ac- 
tivities of private life. Above all, he exemplified in 
every relationship a scrupulous integrity, and a firm- 
ness in the pursuit of wise and reasonable courses that 
intelligent people everywhere, regardless of race and 
nationality, have found themselves able to admire and 
to approve. 


WITHIN HIS OWN LIFETIME, all Euro- 


me em ant pean countries had assigned to Wash- 
- coe ington a place as one of the heroic fig- 


ures of history. Even in England he 
soon came to be regarded as an exponent of British 
principles, rather than as a mere provincial insurgent. 
Both within the United Kingdom and throughout the 
British Empire, the public and private character of 
George Washington has never ceased to have its influ- 
ence upon standards of life and conduct. It does not 
follow, however, that such standards are always cor- 
rectly applied in testing the merit of particular contro- 
versies. Should we regard Mr. Gandhi as India’s 
Washington, simply because he demands full indepen- 
dence for his country? It is true enough that his 
cause is strengthened by the appeal that his followers 
make to the example of the American founders of a 
new political sovereignty. But in point of fact the 
analogy is slight and superficial. The British authori- 
ties have recently seemed solicitous and thorough- 
going in their study of all the problems of India. If 
there was evidence that the peoples of that vast em- 
pire could form a national government, strong enough 
to maintain order and liberal enough to assure the 
rights of all classes and individuals, there would be no 
cause of dispute. India would make her own choices. 
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WHETHER OR NOT the movement led 
by Gandhi is destined to hasten or to 
retard the political development of 
India, is a matter about which opin- 
ions will differ. The American colonies made painful 
sacrifices in their defensive war; but they were not 
chasing phantoms. They would not have fought if 
Britain had been governed by the MacDonalds and 
Baldwins of today. While they were gaining their 
own objects, they were also transforming the future 
methods of the British Empire. Australia and Canada 
have gained their independence by voluntary agree- 
ment, having given heroic support to Great Britain in 
the last war. South Africa and Ireland also have be- 
come self-governed states, in spite of earlier troubles, 
by agreement with Great Britain. Leadership like 
that of George Washington would probably have ad- 
vised Gandhi to do business harmoniously with such 
open-minded friends as King George and the present 
British Cabinet, with the hope of attaining indepen- 
dence in due time after the desirable fashion set by 
Canada and Australia. : 


Better Ways 
to Win 
Independence 


THE PROPOSAL MADE several years ago 


Res sete to celebrate Washington’s two-hun- 
the Washington dredth birthday in a large and impres- 
Bicentennial 


sive fashion was favored almost with- 
out dissent. The country was more prosperous then; 
and Congress was ready to make ample appropria- 
tions. Patriotic societies and historic localities would 
in any case have celebrated the anniversary in their 
own way. But Congress decided to promote a nation- 
wide recognition of the services of Washington, and a 
Bicentennial Commission was authorized to proceed 
in various ways to assist communities in carrying out 
plans and programs. A New York Congressman, Hon. 
Sol Bloom, has shown remarkable enthusiasm and 
versatility, in directing the historical committees and 
educational experts who have been carrying on the 
plans that were indicated by the act of Congress. Mr. 
Bloom, at our request, has prepared a statement that 
we are publishing in this number, upon the work of 
the Commission. He has given unflagging energy to 
this object, during the past two years. Programs haye 
been prepared for civic bodies, and especially for pub- 
lic schools. Many thousands of local committees have 
been organized, with several hundred thousand mem- 
bers, representing local governments and voluntary so- 
cieties and agencies. Historical brochures and pic- 
torial material have been provided on a great scale; 
and for some time past more than one million pieces 
of mail per month have been sent out from the Wash- 
ington headquarters of the Commission. In a mood of 
economy Congress was disposed last month to cut 
down the appropriations needed to carry out the well- 
matured plans for what is chiefly an educational move- 
ment centering in the public schools. In many ways, 
direct and indirect, the ingenious schemes of the Com- 
mission are repaying all that Congress has been asked 
to appropriate. For example, the sale of Washing- 
ton memorial stamps has already been a highly profit- 
able phase of the anniversary’s recognition. Thou- 
sands of skilled workers have been engaged in manu- 
facturing the materials that will be found on the walls 

















of scores of thousands of schoolhouses, and in the 
hands of millions of children. 


THE BICENTENNIAL CELEBRATION, fur- 
thermore, has stimulated numerous 
local undertakings of permanent char- 
acter. Washington knew the country 
better than any other man of his time, and his various 
movements and pilgrimages will have been freshly 
marked by monuments and tablets, and by the restora- 
tion of historic buildings. Virginia, naturally enough, 
will appeal most strongly to citizens who may feel the 
impulse this year to visit Washingtonian shrines. Vir- 
ginia’s present governor, Hon. John Garland Pollard, 
himself a distinguished authority in the field of Amer- 
ican history, has prepared a memorandum for our 
readers upon the plans that the people of Virginia 
have been making to afford visitors an opportunity to 
see the places with which George Washington was es- 
pecially identified. Thus Williamsburg, the colonial 
capital, is undergoing restoration through the liber- 
ality of Mr. Rockefeller. The state has constructed 
a system of new highways, and it has made accessible 
many places that until recently have been difficult of 
approach. We owe both the location and the ground 
plan of our Federal Capital to decisions and arrange- 
ments made by George Washington himseif. He looked 
forward with confidence to the creation of a city of 
beauty and great magnitude within the District of 
Columbia. Much has been done to realize his concep- 
tion, but the Capital has not yet achieved all the 
growth that he had thought possible within a few gen- 
erations. The Memoriai Highway, connecting the na- 
tion’s capital with Mount Vernon, is related to a proj- 
ect endorsed by Congress to establish a national park 
at the Great Falls of the Potomac, a few miles above 
Washington, and to create parkways on both shores 
of the river. These plans are national in character, 
and their fulfillment ought not to wait for appropria- 
tions by the states of Virginia and Maryland. 


Preparations 
in Virginia 
and Elsewhere 


ALTHOUGH SO TYPICALLY a Virginian 


pad ae in many respects, George Washington 
rn made himself broadly American, and 


was our foremost nationalist. He 
knew well and fully appreciated the civilization of 
New England. In so many ways was he identified 
with New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
and Maryland, that each of these states properly 
claims him as associated with important phases of its 
history. The lower south was known to him, and he 
was regarded in his own time as the “empire builder” 
of the Ohio country and the northwest. If he could 
make sudden reappearance and dwell among us for a 
time, he would be intensely interested in our trans- 
portation systems, our great cities, and our colossal in- 
dustries. He would feel quite at home in Virginia, but 
would be disappointed with the slowness of our agri- 
cultural recovery in the Eastern States, and with a cer- 
tain stagnation of country life that is only too visible. 
But he would be quick to see signs of a revival of rural 
interest and prosperity. The breadth of Washington’s 
vision is revealed in many hundreds of letters and 
written statements. His own works should be studied 
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MAHATMA GANDHI PASSES THROUGH ROME 

On his way from the India Conference at London. Upon his 

arrival in India, prepared to continue his civil disobedience cam- 
paign, Gandhi was jailed by the British authorities. 





by those who would understand his times, his activi- 
ties, and his character. 


IT IS WELL WORTH WHILE to read 
Webster's Eulogy what earlier statesmen and orators 
et Simnely have said, from time to time, about 
ears 9° the work and character of Washing- 

ton, as bearing more or less upon the times in which 
those speakers were pronouncing their eulogies. Thus, 
the Bicentennial Commission has rendered a service in 
reprinting in a convenient pamphlet the fine speech 
made by Daniel Webster, then Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, at a dinner in Washington on February 22, 
1832, in commemoration of Washington’s one-hun- 
dredth birthday. Mr. Webster referred to “the volun- 
tary outpouring of the public feeling, made today, 
from the North to the South, and from the East to the 
West”; and he predicted that it would be so “in all 
time to come, so long as public virtue is itself an ob- 
ject of regard.” Declaring that Washington stood at 
the commencement of a new era, Mr. Webster said: 
“A century from the birth of Washington has changed 
the world. The country of Washington has been the 
theater on which a great part of that change has been 
wrought; and Washington himself a principal agent 
by which it has been accomplished. . . . It was the ex- 
traordinary fortune of Washington, that, having been 
intrusted, in revolutionary times, with the supreme 
military command, and having fulfilled that trust with 
equal renown for wisdom and for valor, he should be 
placed at the head of the first government in which an 
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attempt was to be made on a large scale to rear the 
fabric of social order on the basis of a written consti- 
tution and of a pure representative principle.” This 
address by Mr. Webster contains many passages that 
are strikingly quotable. 


THE GREAT ORATOR of that celebration 
a hundred years ago enlarged upon the 
thought that Washington “changed 
mankind’s ideas of political great- 
ness.” Washington’s conduct of our foreign relations 
was a topic also upon which Mr. Webster dwelt with 
high approval and full understanding. “He demanded, 
and he obtained at once, a standing of perfect equality 
for his country in the society of nations; nor was there 
a prince or potentate of his day whose personal char- 
acter carried with it, into the intercourse of other 
states, a greater degree of respect and veneration.” 
“Washington’s administration,” said Mr. Webster, “es- 
tablished the national credit, made provision for the 
public debt, and for that patriotic army whose inter- 
est and welfare were always so dear to him; and, by 
laws wisely framed, and of admirable effect, raised 
the commerce and navigation of the country, almost at 
once, from depression and ruin to a state of prosperity. 
Nor were his eyes open to these interests alone. He 
viewed with equal concern its agriculture and manu- 
factures, and, so far as they came within the regular 
exercise of the powers of this government, they experi- 
enced regard and favor.” 


Washington's 
Constructive 
Policies 


Mr. WEBSTER’S PREPARED ADDRESSES 


ernest were always ended with perorations 
This Month ‘ 
Fulfilled that were somewhat emotional, but 


noble in diction and fine in sentiment. 
We have now arrived at the exact point of time to 
which he was looking forward when he declared in the 
closing sentences of that speech of 1832: “A hundred 
years hence, other disciples of Washington will cele- 
brate his birth, with no less of sincere admiration than 
we now commemorate it. When they shall meet, as 
we now meet, to do themselves and him that honor, so 
surely as they shall see the blue summits of his native 
mountains rise in the horizon, so surely as they shall 
behold the river on whose banks he lived, and on 
whose banks he rests, still flowing on toward the sea, 
so surely may they see, as we now see, the flag of the 
Union floating on the top of the Capitol; and then, as 
now, may the sun in his course visit no land more free, 
more happy, more lovely, than this our own country!” 
Thus ending his speech Mr. Webster proposed as the 
toast of the evening: “The memory of George Wash- 
ington!” 


IT WAS TEN YEARS LATER, on Washing- 


x yn ,, ton’s birthday in the year 1842, that 
a "eY Abraham Lincoln, then aged thirty- 
ears Ago 


three years and ten days, was invited 
to make a prepared address before the Springfield. 
(Illincis) Washingtonian Temperance Society. A 
strong reaction had set in against the universal habit 
of drinking, that had become a social curse to the 
American people. Undoubtedly the temperance re- 
form was long past due and desperately needed. Mr. 
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Lincoln’s picture of conditions familiar to him is well 
worth quoting: “When all such of us as have now 
reached the years of maturity first opened our eyes 
upon the stage of existence, we found intoxicating 
liquor recognized by everybody, used by everybody, 
repudiated by nobody. It commonly entered into the 
first draught of the infant and the last draught of the 
dying man. From the sideboard of the parson down 
to the ragged pocket of the houseless loafer, it was 
constantly found. Physicians prescribed it in this, 
that, and the other disease; government provided it 
for soldiers and Sailors; and to have a rolling or rais- 
ing, a husking or ‘hoedown,’ anywhere about without 
it was positively insufferable. So, too, it was every- 
where a respectable article of manufacture and mer- 
chandise. The making of it was regarded as an hon- 
orable livelihood, and he who could make most was 
the most enterprising and respectable. Large and 
small manufactories of it were everywhere erected, in 
which all the earthly goods of their owners were in- 
vested. Wagons drew it from town to town; boats 
bore it from clime to clime, and the winds wafted it 
from nation to nation; and merchants bought and sold 
it, by wholesale and retail, with precisely the same 
feelings on the part of the seller, buyer, and by- 
stander as are felt at the selling and buying of plows, 
beef, bacon, or any other of the real necessaries of life. 
Universal public opinion not only tolerated but recog- 
nized and adopted its use.” 


Mr. Lincotn courp sEE Clearly, 
ninety years ago when he was only 
thirty-three years old, that reaction 
against such a prevalent evil as in- 
temperance was bound to come, but also that its correc- 
tion would proceed rather slowly and by various exper- 
iments. The Washingtonian Temperance movement 
that Lincoln supported was voluntary, persuasive, and 
fraternal, appealing to “every moral support and in- 
fluence that can possibly be brought to its aid.” Mr. 
Lincoln took up the current argument that the tem- 
perance movement would not succeed because indi- 
viduals could not resist the prevailing fashion of 
drinking. He proposed to change the fashions, and 
make temperance the popular thing. He pictured the 
happiness that would come to the country when the 
drink evil should have been eliminated, with moral 
as well as political freedom firmly established. He 
ended his speech with the following tribute: “This is 
the one hundred and tenth anniversary of the birthday 
of Washington; we are met to celebrate this day. 
Washington is the mightiest name of earth—long since 
mightiest in the cause of civil liberty, still mightiest in 
moral reformation. On that name no eulogy is ex- 
pected. It cannot be. To add brightness to the sun 
or glory to the name of Washington is alike impos- 
sible. Let none attempt it. In solemn awe pronounce 
the name, and in its naked deathless splendor leave it 
shining on.” Mr. Lincoln’s youthful speeches showed 
something of the influence of the oratory of Clay and 
Webster, but he had the logic of a John Marshall and 
the descriptive talent of a Dickens. He could think 
with intense concentration, and he always meant ex- 
actly what he said. 
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Against the 
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Mr. Wesster, in 1832, and Mr. Lin- 
coln,.in 1842, were thinking of the 
menace of the slavery issue. Like 
Washington, they were constructive 
nationalists, and placed the preservation of the Union 
above all other political objects. What if Washington, 
Webster, and Lincoln could be brought to life again, 
and set to work as elder statesmen to diagnose existing 
conditions and offer advice. How would they deal 
with certain matters that perplex us today? Of course 
men will answer in accordance with their own feelings 
or convictions. But we can think of no one who could 
deal with that question with such clarity of view and 
such power of presentation as our Chief Justice, 
Charles Evans Hughes. There will be no lack of 
words written and spoken in honor of George Wash- 
ington, on the twenty-second day of the present 
month. But let us hope that Mr. Hughes may speak 
of the larger aspects of our existing situation, in the 
light of the principles of Washington, Marshall, Web- 
ster, and Lincoln. It was in 1862, at a dark hour in 
our history, that Abraham Lincoln as President called 
upon the entire country to observe the one hundred 
and thirtieth birthday of George Washington. Rich- 
mond was then a rival capital of a group of seceded 


What if the 
Great Americans 


Could Return 


] states, and we were engaged in a fratracidal war. We 
| have other difficulties and critical problems; but the 


union of states is firm, strong and unmenaced. 


In THE PresipENcy these revered eld- 
ers would find a citizen who turned 
from private pursuits to aid suffering 
humanity in 1914, and who ranks high 
in the long list of American administrators and states- 
men of tried qualities and wide experience. Mr. Web- 
ster, who pronounced our Constitution and our form 
of government a success after forty-five years of ex- 
periment, gave George Washington high credit for see- 
ing and feeling “the full value and importance of the 
judicial department of the government. .. . The temple 
justice, in his [Washington’s] opinion, was a sacred 
place, and he would profane and pollute it who should 
call any to minister in it, not spotless in character, not 
incorruptible in integrity, not competent by talent and 
learning, not a fit object of unhesitating trust.” When 
Webster spoke those words, John Marshall was still 
Chief Justice, having held that position for thirty-one 
years, with three final years of service yet before him. 
In Mr. Hughes we have a worthy successor, in points 
of character, learning, wisdom, and public experience. 
In our Department of State there is firmness together 
with courtesy in foreign relations, as exemplified dur- 
ing Washington’s administration. As Speaker of the 
House, the elders would meet a Democrat from Texas 
who is able to put restraint upon partisanship, in view 
of national emergencies. A Democratic Senator from 
Virginia would be found en route for Europe by ap- 
pointment of a Republican President, as a leading 
member of our delegation at the Disarmament Con- 
ference. We have, indeed, many high-minded and 
able men in public life; but we have also some press- 
ing and difficult problems. The fortunate aspects of 
our situation are such as to make our difficulties seem 
all the more glaring, by the contrasts they present. 


Whom Would 
They Find 
at Washington? 
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JUSTICE OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


Who retired as Associate Justice of the Supreme Court on 
January 12, in his ninety-first year. He had been a member of 
the highest court of the land for twenty-nine years. 


IF THERE WAS any question in former 


“Supremacy” times about the supremacy of the na- 

Enough, and ° l h b 

pees tional government, t ere can e no 
further doubts. It was in 1832 that 


Calhoun elaborated his doctrine of state rights, and in- 
duced South Carolina to adopt his ordinance nullifying 
the federal tariff laws of 1828 and 1832. The reversed 
pendulum has swung a long way since Jackson defied 
Calhoun and Hayne, although South Carolina’s sub- 
mission was due rather to Clay’s compromise tariff bill 
of 1833 than to President Jackson’s proclamation. 
Today we find Governor Ritchie of Maryland, an 
avowed candidate for the presidency, demanding a re- 
covery by the states of various powers and functions 
that have been absorbed by the federal government. 
There is no defiance in Governor Ritchie’s arguments, 
and no vestige of Calhounism. The arguments are not 
those of constitutional theory, but rather of practical 
policy. While Governor Ritchie criticizes many 
things, he feels now that all the other assumptions of 
undue authority over the business and the lives of the 
people are obscured by the overwhelming evils that 
have grown out of the Eighteenth Amendment and the 
Volstead Act. ‘Those who continue to believe that 
national prohibition can and will be made effective 
and satisfactory are not, in Ritchie’s opinion, fully 
aware of the actual conditions. If the full extent of 
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the bribery, “racketeering,” and corruption that now 
permeate our municipal governments were completely 
exposed, a shock would be felt even in calloused com- 
munities like New York and Chicago that seem to 
note with rather bored indifference such exposures as 
those made by Judge Seabury. One chief obstacle 
that delays change is lack of any hopeful alternative. 
Those who hold that prohibition is a failure have 
shown no capacity whatever for agreeing upon some 
other way of dealing with liquor regulation. 


If HAD BEEN SUPPOSED that the prohi- 


ima bition question would play a large 
1 “i igs part in the presidential campaign of 


1932. We were promised that the 
Democratic National Committee would face that issue 
boldly and frankly, when it assembled on January 8 
at Washington. But although all its leading candi- 
dates are nominally Wet, the party machine is deter- 
mined to win back the Southern states, which voted 
for Hoover in 1928 because Governor Smith, the 
Democratic candidate, was an uncompromising cru- 
sader against prohibition. It is plain that the Demo- 
crats are divided, and will not risk party harmony 
by taking either side of the prohibition question. 
President Hoover’s most constructive steps, hitherto, 
in dealing with this subject, have been the appoint- 
ment of the Wickersham Commission, and the transfer 
of the business of prohibition enforcement from the 
Treasury to the Department of Justice. It was Mr. 
Hoover’s duty to enforce the law as he found it, using 
such means as Congress would provide. It was the 
business of the country, on the other hand, to digest 
and consider the Wickersham report. This, in its 
main conclusions, was anything but favorable to the 
idea that prohibition is, upon the whole, doing quite 
well. Both sides ought to be willing now to allow the 
people to have another chance to express themselves. 
All shades of opinion are found alike in both parties. 
Some form of referendum might be agreed upon by 
leaders of the Wets and the Drys, regardless of party 
lines. President Hoover seeks the welfare of the 
country above all else, but the people themselves must 
make their own policies on such questions as prohibi- 
tion. They will now, as always, express themselves 
through their representatives in Congress. At this mo- 
ment it is necessary to give prior attention to critical 
problems of business and financial credit. But when 
Congress has dealt with these matters under the 
President’s leadership, there ought to be some honest 
effort to find out what can be done, if anything, to as- 
certain the popular will about prohibition. It might 
be voted upon in 1933, in some such form as state con- 
ventions to consider repeal or modification. 


Tue SENATE REACHED a final vote on 


Support for the President’s so-called Reconstruc- 
the Finance ~~ tion Finance Corporation bill at mid- 
Program 


night, on January 11. Sixty-three 
Senators voted for the measure, and only eight voted 
against it. The supporters'included thirty-four Re- 
publicans, and twenty-nine Democrats. Including 
Senators who were absent but paired, the supporters 
were thirty-six Republicans, and thirty Democrats, 


' 
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and the opponents were eleven Senators, of whom 
seven were Democrats, the other four being Blaine 
and LaFollette of Wisconsin, Brookhart of Iowa, and 
Norris of Nebraska. The individual Senators voting 
in the negative were not men of influence or authority 
as regards financial measures; and it was not only a 
triumph for the Administration, but an enormous re- 
lief to the thoughtful and intelligent citizens of the 
United States, that so important and far-reaching a 
measure should have secured virtually solid support of 
both parties in the Senate. The measure was under 
discussion at the same time in the House of Represen- 
tatives, with assurance of passage on Thursday, the 
14th by a large majority. In both houses numer- 
ous amendments were offered, and some were adopted 
with tacit consent of the Administration. This mea- 
sure ought to have been passed in December ; but Con- 
gress haggles over details, and its able and experi- 
enced members have to put up with the “morons,” the 
“nuisances” and the “lunatic fringe.” We are publish- 
ing a timely article by Mr. William S. Kies, a New 
York lawyer and man of affairs, who has had much 
experience in Chicago and Wisconsin as well as in New 
York in banking, railroad finance, and the political re- 
lations of business. Mr. Kies points out for our read- 
ers the extraordinary timeliness and importance of this 
plan for bringing public credit to the relief of our 
railroad system and our harassed banks and farmers 
at the present time. 


THE POSITION OF OUR railroad system, 
as the most vital of public-service en- 
terprises, is set forth in an article by 
Mr. Barrows that takes its place in 
the series on the relations of government and _ busi- 
ness. Meddlesome and restrictive policies that hurt 
the efficiency of railroads, or that menace their sol- 
vency, are harmful to interests that concern all of the 
people. The financial plight of the railroads has been 
partly due to general depression, but hardly less to bad 
laws and still worse administration. The Supreme 
Court of the United States had occasion, last month, 
to rebuke in stern language the misconduct of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, in a rate case that 
had been appealed to the courts by the railroads. In 
this instance, the Commission had violated every 
principle of fair play, law, and common sense. We 
are glad to publish, in this number, an article by 
General Harbord on “Government by Commission” 
which criticizes with unsparing vigor the fungus 
growth of irresponsible regulatory bodies at Washing- 
ton. These anomalies have come into being as a 
horrid excrescence upon the constitutional system. 
General Harbord some time ago expressed himself 
along these lines in a speech at Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts; and the present article includes the sub- 
stance of that address, with revision up to date. 


Relief Now 
in Sight 
for Railroads 


IT Is TO BE HOPED that Congress may 


Surgical pass some amendments to the railroad 
Treatment = Jaw of 1920, especially as regards the 
Required : 


right of the roads to meet their oper- 
ating costs, pay their taxes, and earn something for 
their stockholders. On one point the Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission and the rail- 
road managers see alike. They 
would subject other forms of in- 
terstate transportation to rules 
and regulations. Mr. Barrows ex- 
plains in his article the nature and 
extent of the competition now of- 
fered by commercial truck lines 
and omnibus lines, and by water- 
ways under government subsidy. 
The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission naturally wishes to have 
its functions enlarged and to get 
control over everything in sight. 
The railroads have the justifiable 
motive of self-preservation. The 
rate-making function in the hands 
of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has taken the character of 
an intolerable misuse of arbitrary 
power. Every evil has to be dealt 
with on its merits, and in its turn. 
Fifty years ago, as may be ad- 
mitted, there were some evils of 
railroad management that needed 
public oversight and correction. 
But the times have changed, and 
conditions are reversed. The rail- 
roads are now models of pro- 
priety; while government regula- 
tion itself has become the cancer- 
ous evil that needs surgical treat- 
ment. Al Smith thinks he could 
accomplish such reforms on the 
Albany plan. Governor Ritchie, 
it seems, would prefer to deal 
with these noxious governmental 
growths, not so much by shifting 
bureaus and services as by sweeping away boards 
and commissions. He would place the authority 
where it belongs, (1) in the hands of the President 
and executive departments, (2) in the control of the 
state governments, and (3) in the federal and state 
courts of law. 


IN A MESSAGE to Congress transmitted 
on January 4, President Hoover sum- 
marized certain proposals that he had 
made in his annual message of De- 
cember 7. These proposals were, in his own words, 
“designed to check the further degeneration in prices 
and values, to fortify us against continued shocks from 
world instability and to unshackle the forces of re- 
covery. The need is manifestly even more evident 
than at the date of my message a month ago. I should 
be derelict in my duty if I did not at this time empha- 
size the paramount importance to the nation of con- 
structive action upon these questions at the earliest 
possible moment.” The President gave credit to lead- 
ing men of both parties and of all groups and classes, 
for helping to develop a program which, as he declared, 
had no partisan character, and which was meant to 
“replace the unjustifiable fear in the country by con- 
fidence.” He proceeded to list eight principal subjects 


The President's 
Economic 
Program 





DELEGATES TO THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE AT GENEVA 


The delegates met at Washington before sailing for the conference. From left to right 

they are: Norman Davis, who has been Assistant Secretary of the Treasury and also 

Undersecretary of State; Claude A. Swanson, ranking Democratic member of the Senate 

Committee on Foreign Relations: Mary E. Woolley, president of Mount Holyoke College; 
and Gen. Charles G. Dawes, American Ambassador at London. 


for Congressional action. First came the need of more 
capital to strengthen the Federal Land Bank system, 
for the benefit of agriculture. The second point was 
the creation of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, upon which we have already commented. Having 
passed this second measure, the Senate turned imme- 
diately, on January 12, to take up a favorable com- 
mittee report upon the first of the proposals, with the 
assurance that it would be promptly endorsed. 


THE THIRD POINT was Called -by Mr. 
Hoover “the creation of a system of 
home loan discount banks in order to 
revive employment by new construc- 
tion and to mitigate the difficulties of many of our 
citizens in securing renewals of mortgages on their 
homes and farms.” This proposal also has been favor- 
ably received in both houses of Congress, and it is ex- 
pected that the plan will be adopted and put into effect 
at an early date. We are publishing in this number 
an article on the financing of home ownership, which 
summarizes the more essential parts of the careful 
report presented at the recent national conference on 
home building and ownership by the Committee on 
Finance. Mr. Ecker, president of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, was chairman of that com- 


Financing the 
Homes of the 
People 






















































mittee, and he was aided and supported in the studies 
made for the Conference by a group composed 
of members whose experience has been wide and whose 
expert knowledge could not be surpassed. The pro- 
longed period of depression and unemployment has 
added in many ways to the difficulties that confront 
the whole movement for the better housing of our 
population. Tenement house conditions in this coun- 
try—as also in Germany, Great Britain and other 
lands—have been shockingly demoralized, because un- 
employment always results in overcrowding, and in the 
massing of the poor in unsanitary buildings that ought 
to be demolished. Much housing property of a supe- 
rior kind is unoccupied because desirable tenants have 
lost their power to pay rent. Many families are losing 
their homes under foreclosure proceedings, because 
iney cannot pay installments due on the purchase 
price. Mr. Ecker and his committee are painfully 
aware of all the difficulties that must be met in the 
administration of the proposed system of home loan 
discount banks. Nevertheless, with wisdom in carry- 
ing out the provisions of the proposed system, not only 
would many mechanics be set at work but also, in the 
President’s words, the plan would “liberate the re- 
sources of the country banks, the savings banks and 
the building and loan associations so as to restore these 
institutions to normal functioning.” 


THE FOURTH POINT in the President’s 


— gj Program relates to the discount facili- 
on Credit —-«tieS:-:«oOf_‘the Federal Reserve Banks. 


These “are restricted by law more 
than those of the central banks in other countries.” 
The enlargement of discount privileges would help 
business in times of emergency like the present. “Such 
a measure,” said the President, “has the support of 
most of the governors of the Federal Reserve Banks.” 
Congress will doubtless deal with this question intelli- 
gently, following reports of the two committees on 
banking. The fifth point calls for a plan to assure 
early distribution to depositors in closed banks. It is 
quite certain that this will be done, presumably 
through the broad functions of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. The sixth point deals with the 
transportation laws, and indorses certain changes rec- 
ommended by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in its annual report. Such changes “would strengthen 
our principal transportation systems and restore con- 
fidence in the bonds of our railways. These bonds are 
held largely by our insurance companies, our savings 
banks, and benevolent trusts, and are therefore the 
property of nearly every family in the United States. 
The railways are the largest employers of labor and 
purchasers of goods.” It seems fairly probable that 
majorities in both parties and in both houses of Con- 
gress will take a rational view of the railroad situa- 
tion, and move at least a step or two in the right direc- 
tion, in spite of political demagogues. 


THE SEVENTH POINT Calls for the re- 
vision of banking laws, for the better 
protection of depositors. This ques- 
tion, of course, involves difficulties in- 
highly diversified banking systems. 


Can Bank 
Depositors 


Be Secured? 
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Banks do not fail in Canada, but they fail by the hun- 
dreds and thousands in the United States. Obviously, 
the United States government cannot regulate state 
banks, or protect their depositors. The trouble has 
always been, when the community needed the assist- 
ance of strong and solvent banks, that the bankers 
themselves became alarmed about their own solvency. 
It is as if physicians, in times of illness of epidemic 
character, should shut themselves up to take care of 
their own families, refusing to minister to other pa- 
tients, and occupying themselves chiefly with heartless 
measures to collect their unpaid bills. The faults of 
our heterogeneous banking industry, and of our credit 
system in general, are perhaps too fundamental for 
momentary treatment in an emergency program. But 
these faults are so glaringly illustrated in times of 
business distress that the bankers themselves may 
help lawmaking bodies to provide permanent remedies. 


Mr. Hoover’s EIGHTH POINT Calls for 
drastic economy in expenditure, ade- 
quate increases of taxes, and restric- 
tion of issues of Federal securities. As 
an earnest of good faith, the President demanded cuts 
all along the line in the budget estimates. The Demo- 
crats in control of the House committees decided upon 
further cuts in all appropriation bills, having in mind 
the possibility of a somewhat arbitrary paring down 
by ten per cent. The President encouraged the House 
by declaring that he would welcome every further re- 
duction of public expenditure that would not result in 
crippling necessary activities. The demand for large 
bond issues to relieve unemployment has been per- 
sistent, but the arguments have not as yet been con- 
vincing. The country is somehow making its way 
through a hard season that has been tempered, to some 
extent, by the mildest weather of any winter remem- 
bered by the oldest inhabitant. Good times will not 
come by way of government doles for relieving the un- 
employed, but by methods which will make it possible 
for employers of labor to resume normal operations 
and furnish work. 


Expenses to Be 
Cut, Taxes to 
Be Increased 


TAXES ARE far too high and public ex- 


Pesan penditures are too lavish. Every vil- 
alaries, eae ro 
Wage Cuts lage has been providing school facili- 


ties that are more elaborate and ex- 
pensive than those of the average college of a period 
within the memory of men and women still in active 
life. It is not quite clear that such expenditures bear 
any vital relation to the essential principles of educa- 
tion. There are differences of opinion at Washington 
upon the question of reducing the salaries of federal 
employees. Adding to the tax burdens of employers 
who are running their businesses at a loss can hardly 
have a stimulating effect upon payrolls. A great ma- 
jority of the stockholders who own the railroads are 
people whose holdings represent the savings of labo- 
rious lives. To hold that these owners should sacrifice 
all return upon their property, in order to give em- 
ployment to men whose services they do not need, at 
wages that are out of line with rates that prevail in 
competing industries, is ridiculous. It is essentially 


dishonest to run the government expensively, in order 
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to provide comfortable places for unnecessary em- 
ployees. It is also a breach of trust for railroad man- 
agers to operate their roads to the disadvantage and 
loss of their stockholders, in order to furnish places 
for men who would like to be employed at high wage 
levels, but whose services are not required because of 
diminished traffic. “Putting the cart before the horse” 
has now become figurative language; but common 
sense should still have some appeal. 


SINCE SEVERAL MILLIONS of people now 


Extravagance = unemployed would be glad to serve 
and the Credit federal d olen 
of Cities ederal, state, and municipal govern- 


ments on salary scales much below 
those now paid, why should the taxpayers be ruined in 
order to support padded public payrolls? The pay- 
roll of the City of New York is now larger than that 
of almost every important national government in the 
world. Meanwhile, the credit of New York City was 
seriously disturbed last month, and there was some 
danger that the plight of Chicago would be repeated 
at the mouth of the Hudson. The expenditures of 
New York City could be cut by 30 or 40 per cent., 
under good business management, to the advantage of 
almost every family in the great metropolis. If the 
sums of money involved in grafting, racketeering and 
corrupt practices were available for public use, they 
would go far toward paying all the bills of a well-run 
city government. Unfortunately, our great cities can- 
not be extricated from their orgies of corruption and 
extravagance by their present officials, because these 
men are too much a part of the system that needs cor- 
rection. Governor Roosevelt asks the New York Legis- 
lature to add 100 per cent. to the state income tax, and 
to make it retroactive. He proposes to double the 
gasoline tax, and use the revenues thus obtained for 
purposes other than road improvement. Mr. Roose- 
velt is the leading candidate for the Democratic presi- 
dential nomination. It is natural to wonder what he 
would formulate as a substitute for the tax program 
of the Hoover administration, as recommended by 
Secretary Mellon. Congress will probably spend sev- 
eral months in attempting to overhaul this program. 


THE LEADING European countries that 

The Government owe so-called governmental loans have 
— and already had their debts to this coun- 
ongress try adjusted on favorable terms. At 
present it is inconvenient for them to pay installments 
falling due. We have given them a postponement 
of one year, and will probably at their request grant 
further postponements. But Congress holds that their 
indebtedness to the United States has not, in point 
of history or of principles involved, any relation at all 
to their ability to compel Germany to continue pay- 
ing punitive damages. Whether or not Germany can 
or should meet these exactions under the Young Plan, 
or under any other plan, is no business of our govern- 
ment or of our citizens. It is wholly a European 
issue. Mr. Simonds, in our December number, and 
again in our present issue, declares that Germany will 
henceforth pay neither conditional or unconditional 
sums as formerly agreed upon. Mr. Simonds does not 
express his own views as to what could be or should 
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be done, but merely informs us that Germany has 
come to. the end of payments. A few days after his 
present article was written there came news from Ger- 
many strikingly confirming his predictions. Hitler 
and Bruening have not been able to agree about ex- 
tending President Hindenberg’s term; but all Ger- 
many opposes further payments. 


It 1s oF Two forthcoming conferences 


Waot of the that Mr. Simonds writes, and he will 
‘sarmament observe them at first-hand. He is 
Conference? 


aware of the great preparations that 
have been made for the Disarmament Conference, and 
of the high hopes that many of us in America have 
entertained for its practical success. But he does not 
believe that under existing European circumstances it 
can accomplish anything of a bold or transforming 
character. He tells us that the Europeans themselves 
attach much greater importance to the earlier con- 
ference (in which we are not represented) upon the 
problem of reparations. Premier MacDonald and his 
British Cabinet are prepared to go far to meet the 
German view. The French authorities were bracing 
themselves for undying opposition to that view; but 
they were embarrassed, toward the middle of January, 
by the illness of Briand and the reorganization of the 
Laval ministry. Although Mr. Simonds may be right 
as regards tangible results, we may still hold the view 
that the very fact of the assembling of the Disarma- 
ment Conference should in the long run have certain 
beneficial consequences. 


THe Frencu press has been even 
more bold and explicit than the 
French government in declaring that 
the United States will not be paid by 
France and the other debtors, if these debtors fail first 
to collect money from Germany. The ingenious fal- 
lacy by which Europe has managed to make itself 
think that the United States ought to pay German 
reparations if the Germans themselves do not pay, is 
credited to the late Lord Balfour, although he ex- 
pressed himself less boldly.. It would be quite as rea- 
sonable to try to force the burden of Europe’s indebt- 
edness upon Sweden, Holland and Spain as upon the 
United States. Investors all over the world hold the 
obligations of the United States that were issued after 
the war, to raise the money that was loaned by our 
Treasury to the Allied Governments. If Europe re- 
pudiates its indebtedness, the American taxpayer will 
have to bear the entire burden of paying off these in- 
vestors. This is a simple statement of the truth, and 
there is no possible alternative. No one has explained 
why the European taxpayer should be exempt from 
paying any part of this particular debt of his govern- 
ment, while the American taxpayer should meet all 
of the obligations of his own government, and those of 
Europe besides. All of this is quite apart from what 
the benevolent American citizen might like to do, by 
way of further gratitude to Europe. If Europe repu- 
diates debts, such action will not be called by any 
softer term. Congressmen could not cancel these pub- 
lic debts, any more than they could now vote fresh 
sums to European governments as free gifts. 


Must Uncle Sam 
Always Hold 
Europe's Bag? 








HISTORY 
inthe Making 


From December 12 to January I 


Business 


No gold? ... 100 million 
hungry . . . But Milwaukee 
pays its bills. 
| eevee Joins the nations off the gold 
standard (December 13). This is 
done by publication of an order from the 
Finance Minister, Viscount Korekiyo 
Takahashi, forbidding the export of gold 
without government permission. Japan’s 
dollar bonds and other foreign obliga- 
tions, however, will be honored in gold. 
The move serves to prevent the Bank of 
Japan’s reserve from falling below $250,- 
000,000. It abandons a gold standard 
policy adopted only in January, 1930. 


Wirt FEW exceptions the large banks 
in large American cities continue to 
demonstrate their soundness, declares 
Controller of the Currency J. W. Pole in 
his annual report (December 14). It is 
the small banks which fail, only 1 per 
cent. of the 8000 which went under in 
the last decade being large institutions. 
These facts incline Mr. Pole to favor a 
branch banking law, with large institu- 
tions having responsibility for banking 
in the smaller communities. 


FoR THE FIRST TIME, comprehensive sta- 
tistics on short selling on the New York 
stock market are made public (Decem- 
ber 16). Richard Whitney, exchange 
president, produces a record going back 
to May 25, 1931. The fact that the short 
interest was greatest at that time is 
taken as an indication that mere collec- 
tion of statistics, in view of public and 
Congressional pressure for a curb on 
short selling, has served to check the 
practice. Following is a summary of the 
figures, which do not bear accurate com- 
parison because they vary in the kinds 
of short selling they include: 


Nov. 30 616 issues 5,990,700 shares 
Sept. 25 467 “ 2,985,088 
May 25 ae 3,745,642 4 


AFTER FOUR DAYS of debate the Inter- 
national Sugar Council, meeting in Paris 
to readjust the Chadbourne sugar con- 
trol plan to the meager needs of next 
year, adjourns without agreement (De- 
cember 17). The original Chadbourne 
plan signed last May did not work in the 
face of the economic crisis everywhere. 
Production must be cut still further, and 
there is disagreement over this between 
the Cubans and the Dutch, who control 
the Java fields. 
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UNLIKE most other American cities, 
Milwaukee has paid its bills, spent hun- 
dreds of thousands on unemployment re- 
lief, and will end the year with about 
$4,000,000 in the bank (December 18). 
City Controller Louis M. Koteki gives 
the following reasons: 1. A sane, indus- 
trious citizenry, employed in diversified 
industries and accustomed to good gov- 
ernment. 2. A budget system adhered 
to down to the last nickel. 3. A taxation 
readjustment plan which places all de- 
partments on a cash basis. 4. A debt 
amortization fund growing year by year, 
which will soon wipe out all debt. 


AN accorp is reached in Brussels (De- 
cember 19) under which world copper 
production will be regulated during 1932. 
The principal producing companies of 
the world, including American mines 
and the newly available Belgian ones in 
Africa, as well as British and Rhodesian 
interests join the agreement. Produc- 
tion of all mines will be limited to 261% 
per cent. of their capacity. The agree- 
ment takes effect January 1. 


fem SUGGESTION that the government 
issue a five billion dollar bond issue 
for public works to relieve unemploy- 
ment is rejected as impractical by the 
federal public works committee of the 
President’s organization on unemploy- 
ment relief (December 21). A report 
says: “In the long run the real problem 
of unemployment cannot be solved by 
any magic of a»propriations from the 
public treasury.” 


A moratorium on foreign debt pay- 
ments is declared by the government of 
Hungary (December 22). Lack of an 
active foreign trade to provide the 
necessary foreign currencies forces the 
decision, which has been long expected. 
So far as conditions permit, the League 
of Nations loan of 1924 will be paid in 
foreign currency, but other obligations 
will be paid only in pengoes, the native 
money. The tremendous shock which 
the moratorium might be expected to 
transmit to the world’s markets is hard- 
ly felt, its effect having already been dis- 
sipated in anticipation since central Eu- 
rope’s economic crisis began last spring. 


ONE HUNDRED MILLION men, women, and 
children are hungry and destitute this 
Christmas Eve, the International Labor 
Office in Geneva estimates (December 
24). They count four needy persons for 





every workman unemployed, and _ base 
estimates chiefly on official government 
or labor organization figures. The 
United States (A. F. of L. statistics) 
heads the list with 6,000,000 unemployed, 
Thereafter come Germany, 5,350,000; 
Great Britain, 2,540,000; France (Labor 
Federation figures), 1,500,000. Russia 
brings up the rear, with no unemployed, 


ReversaL of the present credit con- 
traction policy of the Federal Reserve 
System is urged in Washington by sev- 
eral distinguished economists, speaking 
independently before a meeting of eco- 
nomic, social, and political organizations 
(December 30). Belief that deflation has 
gone far enough, and that aggressive 
measures to reverse the trend are 
needed, is expressed by Col. Leonard 
Ayres, vice-president of the Cleveland 
Trust Co.; Lionel D. Edie of the Amer- 
ican Capital Corp.; David Friday of A, 
G. Becker & Co.; and Professor James 
Harvey Rogers of Yale. 


THE LONG-AWAITED report comparing 
wages of European workmen with those 
in the Ford factories in Detroit is pub- 
lished (January 3) by the Twentieth 
Century Fund, which financed it. Tak- 
ing the standard of living maintained on 
the $7 a day minimum Ford wage (ad- 
justed to the present $6 day) as 100 per 
cent., the investigation reveals that a 
similar standard of living costs from 58 
per cent. of the Detroit figure in Barce- 
lona, to a possible 104 per cent., or more 
than $7 a day, in Stockholm. The 
figures: Detroit, 100 per cent.; Stock- 
holm, 99-104 per cent.; Frankfort, 85- 
93 per cent.; Copenhagen, 83-91 per 
cent.; Berlin, 83-90 per cent.; Cork, 85 
per cent.; Helsingfors, 83 per cent.; Paris, 
80-87 per cent.; Marseilles, 75-81 per 
cent.; Manchester, 70-74 per cent.; War- 
saw, 65-68 per cent.; Rotterdam, 65-68 
per cent.; Istanbul, 65 per cent.; Ant- 
werp, 61-65 per cent.; Barcelona, 58 per 
cent. 


Tue Unirep States Government ends 
the first half of the fiscal year 1932. (July 
1 to December 31, 1931), with a deficit 
of $1,385,499,400, it is announced (Janu- 
ary 4.) In the same period the public 


- debt increased $1,024,000,000. Estimates 


are that at the end of the fiscal year next 
summer the deficit will be about $2,- 
122,000,000. 


IN AN unexpected and frank message 
to Congress (January 4), President Hoo- 
ver urges immediate action on the re- 
construction proposals laid before Con- 
gress in his annual message nearly a 
month ago. There has been little action 
to date. He says: “The need is manifest 
ly even more evident than at the date of 
my message a month ago. ... We can 
and must replace the unjustifiable fear 
in the country. by confidence.” 
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ON WITH winter, and the 
Olympic sports of 1932. Here 
are three entrants in the ski 
events to be held at Lake 
Placid, New York, this month. 


FURTHER INDICATION of the precarious 
financial state of Central Europe, with its 
consequent threat to American business 
is given as Austria declares a virtual 
moratorium on foreign short-term obli- 
gations (January 9). A meeting with 
creditors will be sought, to get easier 
terms on obligations due. 


United States 


Consolidation economy .. . 
A Democratic tariff ... Re- 
construction. 


_— In the day one week after its 
opening (December 19) the House 
passes its first domestic legislation. This 
is a measure increasing capitalization of 
Federal land banks by $100,000,000. A 
farm belt amendment providing for a 
one-year moratorium on all unpaid loans 
held by the land banks is defeated. 


A NEw pRrIvE for consolidation of gov- 
ernment departments, as a vast help in 
government economy in a time of rising 
deficits, is urged by President Hoover at 
his regular press conference (December 
29). He wants waste and overlapping 
of work cut out, as was done with the 
various veterans’ administrations last 
summer, saving about $15,000,000 a year 
alone. First would come a single direc- 
tion for all construction projects, save 
purely technical construction for Army 
and Navy. Then a transfer to the De- 
partment of Commerce of all shipping 
and allied interests. The measures are 
to be urged after passage of the emer- 
gency reconstruction measures, in Jan- 
uary or February. 


A Democratic tariff bill is introduced 
in the House by Representative Collier, 
Chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee (January 4). It would amend the 
Hawley-Smoot tariff as follows: 1. 
Transfer from the President to Congress 
power to raise or lower rates on recom- 
mendation of the Tariff Commission. 2. 
Appoint consumers’ counsel to represent 
the public at tariff board meetings. 3. 
Establish a permanent international eco- 
nomic conference on tariffs, looking 
toward the equitable and gradual reduc- 
tion of the many barriers now hamper- 
ing trade. 4. Negotiation by the Presi- 
dent of reciprocal trade agreements with 
foreign governments. 


By a vote of 54 to 17 the Senate dis- 
places election of a President Pro Tem- 
pore as unfinished business (January 6). 
Since the opening of Congress more than 
25 ballots on this minor question of Sen- 
ate prestige have wasted much of that 
body’s time. Senator Moses automati- 








cally retains the place, which he held at 
the previous session, and it is thought 
unlikely he will be ousted. 


PrESIDENT Hoover nominates (January 
9) Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, Gover- 
nor of Porto Rico, to be Governor-Gen- 
eral of the Philippines, succeeding 
Dwight F. Davis, resigned. Roosevelt 
has a good record in Porto Rico, but is 
little known in the Philippines, where 
the announcement is cautiously received. 


Tue Democratic tariff bill passes the 
House (January 9) with only one 
amendment. Twelve Republicans and 
the single Farmer-Labor member vote 
with the Democrats. The vote is 214-182. 


THE MOST important measure in Presi- 
dent Hoover’s reconstruction program, 
establishment of the $2,000,000,000 Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, passes 
the Senate (January 11). Several minor 
amendments are passed, but all major 
ones are voted down. 


Prohibition 


A safe 

Finland repents . . 

bp FIRST Republican wet block in the 

‘House is organized by 64 members 

(December 16). ‘They break away from 

the bi-partisan wet block “to show the 

country that the Democrats have no cor- 
ner on anti-prohibition activities.” 


referendum? .. » 
. Beer. 


A MOvEMENT to write a referendum 
plank on which it will be practicable for 
the Dry President Hoover to run is tak- 
ing shape among Republican leaders 
(December 17). Designed to take pro- 
hibition out of politics, it will urge Re- 
publican members of Congress to recom- 
mend submission of the Eighteenth 
Amendment to the states in the off year 
1933. Meanwhile leaders of both party 
wet groups indicate that they will main- 
tain a separate identity for campaign 
purposes, but will develop a joint legis- 
lation program calling for resubmission 
‘of the question. They do not expect to 
pass it in this Congress, but hope for 
results from an impressive wet showing 
as compared to past Congresses. 


Two SENATE subcommittees are ap- 
pointed to consider proposed changes in 











prohibition laws (December 26). Chair- 
man Norris of the Judiciary Committee 
appoints one to hold hearings on Sena- 
tor Bingham’s plan for repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. The other com- 
mittee is to hold hearings on Senator 
Bingham’s resolution to provide machin- 
ery for a referendum. Senator Ashurst 
subsequently resigns from one subcom- 
mittee, declaring it a waste of time. 
Senator Shephard of the other subcom- 
mittee follows him. 


Frinuanp, after years of agitation fol- 
lowed by a two-week campaign of ex- 
traordinary bitterness, holds a two-day 
referendum on prohibition (December 29 
and 30). Freezing weather and a bliz- 
zard cut down the dry vote in rural dis- 
tricts, but the city of Helsingfors votes 
90 per cent. for repeal. The final result, 
with 24 districts in 3029 still missing, is: 
544,967 for repeal; 10,915 for modifica- 
tion permitting light wines and beer, and 
only 217,019 to retain prohibition. Fin- 
land adopted prohibition 13 years ago, 
and was the only country’ beside the 
United States which has not modified it. 
There has been a similar rise of boot- 
legging, crime, and corruption as in this 
country which has led to the pressure 
for repeal. After the overwhelmingly 
wet referendum the government pre- 
pares a bill providing for liquor sales 
under strict government control, in most 
respects like that of Sweden. 


Two MEMBERS of the Yale faculty and 
Dr. Charles G. Norris, medical examiner 
of New York, are the opening witnesses 
in hearings on the Bingham 4 per cent. 
beer bill (January 8). All favor it. 
Yandell Henderson, professor of applied 
psychology, favors the beer because it is 
innocuous. Dean Mendell sends a letter 
urging it vigorously because, lacking it 
now, students drink hard liquor. Subse- 
quently many witnesses favoring the 
change appear, with the dry side to be 
heard later. 


Navy 
Ten-year plan... 
1c Navy members of Congress decide 
on a last-minute effort to pass a na- 
val construction bill at this session of 
Continued on page 71 
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From the Daily Herald (London) 
FRENCH VERSUS GERMAN FINANCE 
“The Old Guard never surrenders—a sou," says Will Dyson, 
Britain’s Labor cartoonist, who takes the German view of 
war reparations. 


















From Wahre Jakob (Berlin) 
GENEVA AND JAPAN 


The League hampers the Japanese Generals in Manchuria. 
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From Izvestia (Moscow, Russia) 


WHILE SOVIET RUSSIA LAUGHS From the Bowing News (Glasgow, Scotland) 


International Trade: "Where can | go, with all the capitalist GANDHI BUTTS THE ELEPHANT 


nations at odds over the financial problems of capitalism?" Can British prestige withstand the Hindu goat? 
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Cartoons of the Month 




















JAPAN CARRIES ON IN MANCHURIA Sn ee 


Her Army arrives, and conquers. The League of Nations protests. Japan triumphantly remains. 
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IN . \\ \ | 3 , 
PULL, DOGS, PULL! ena \ 

England, Germany, and Repara- SS 


tions in action. 
From the Record (Glasgow, Scotland) 








HITLER SALUTES 


(Left) 

A play on his 
swastika cross em- 
blem. 

From Der Goetz 
(Vienna) 
































From the Bulletin (Glasgow, Scotland) 
THE HUNGRY WAR GOD 
Mars asks 200 pounds a minute from British tax-payers 
—who acclaim the coming Disarmament Conference! 























From I] 420 (Florence, Italy) 
GRANDI'S ITALY VISITS HOOVER'S AMERICA 


The black-shirt Miss, escorted by her little Lira and symbolic 
"Signor 420," gets a hearty reception. 














Insuring Against Bank Failures 
By WILLIAM S. KIES 


HALTING the procession of bank fail- 
ures, preventing the threatened chain of 
industrial collapses, changing fear into 
aggressive action—that is the task of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 


Coxon HAS JUST PASSED a bill providing for a 
reconstruction finance corporation. The ini- 
tial capital of 500 million dollars is to be supplied by 
the Government. The corporation is permitted to issue 
debentures to the extent of one and one-half billion 
dollars. These debentures are to bear rates of interest 
in harmony with the market, and are to be tax exempt. 
The United States Treasury is to be allowed to purchase 
them, but they are not rediscountable at the Federal 
Reserve banks. 

The value of this legislation at the present time can- 
not be over-emphasized. While there have been criti- 
cisms to the effect that it means a certain type of infla- 
tion, and that it puts the government further into busi- 
ness, nevertheless such financial machinery is vitally 
needed at the moment, and should be available here- 
after in case of emergency. 

One of the most important aspects of the new cor- 
poration is that it is self-liquidating. It is created for 
an emergency. When the emergency passes it is to be 
liquidated, and the funds advanced by the Government 
are to be returned to the treasury. Under this plan 
there is no permanent increase in the fixed national 
debt of the country. The money to be raised through 
the sale of debentures, together with the initial capital 
advanced by the Government, is to be loaned and in 
due time repaid. It will come to the support of rail- 
roads in need of money for meeting maturing obliga- 
tions which in the present condition of the financial 
markets cannot be refinanced. It will be available for 
banks and other financial institutions, including insur- 
ance companies, that cannot obtain accommodations 
elsewhere, by reason of present conditions. 

It is assumed, and rightly so, that the United States 
with its vast resources will surmount the present de- 
pression, and that with return of confidence investors 
will again buy securities and banks will be in position 
to function normally. Whether it will take one or 
more years to outride the storm cannot be foretold. 
In the meantime emergency measures are necessary to 
enable the ship to buffet the gale. 

Why is a reconstruction corporation of this character 
needed in our financial scheme of things? 

The Federal Reserve system is admirable. It pro- 
vides for mobilization of reserves, it has power to serve 


as a check upon inflation of credit, and it provides sta- - 


bility for our currency. Under ordinary circumstances 

and in ordinary times it functions in a generally satis- 

factory manner. However, Federal Reserve banks are 

held to certain rigid rules—especially in rediscounting 

paper and in extending credit. Unfortunately, all of 
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the banks of the country are not compelled to belong 
to the system and a substantial percentage of the bank- 
ing power is out from under its central control. 

The United States has a heterogeneous banking 
system unlike that of any other large nation. Instead 
of powerful central banks with branches easily subject 
to governmental control through one central manage- 
ment, we have what might be termed an individualistic 
method of banking. States may charter banks. These 
are subject to state examiners, usually political ap- 
pointees. They are not compelled to join the Federal 
Reserve system. As far as these banks are concerned 
there are no uniformly definite rules and practices of 
banking enforced. Forty-eight state bank examiners 
are in charge, and while in most states generally sound 
principles of banking are enforced, state laws permit a 
wide latitude. 

The greatest measure of control over state banks 
comes from the moral pressure exerted by the larger 
banks in the great cities, which are generally con- 
ducted along the soundest banking lines. It is safe 
to say that a vast number of the failures which have 
taken place in the last year have been the result of un- 
sound banking methods of state banks, and few of them 
as a result of actually dishonest banking. On the 
whole, the national banks have made a far better rec- 
ord than state banks, 

What is sound banking? A bank is primarily a de- 
positary for the funds of a community, but a bank can 
not exist by merely being a depositary. It must make 
the money it receives earn something. Therefore it 
proceeds to make loans and to invest the money which 
has been entrusted to it, and in so doing it discharges 
its duty to the community. Local business is dependent 
for financing upon its banks, and has a right to expect 
that its proper needs will be taken care of. Many of 
the bank failures this past year have been caused by a 
bank attempting to discharge its obligations to the local 
business community inasmuch as loans to local business 
men, because of the depression, have not been paid at 
maturity. Except in savings banks and savings funds, 
where under the laws of most states a bank can invoke 
the clause providing for ninety days’ notice before 
withdrawal of funds, all funds received by the bank are 
held subject to immediate call—excepting, of course, 
time deposits. 

This means that the bank can do business only so long 
as it retains the confidence of the people in its com- 
munity. . They must believe in the bank’s ability to 
meet demands for a return of the money immediately. 
Once let anyone in the community get the idea that the 
bank can not meet its demands, and that thought 
spreads until the demands become so great that the 
bank, unable to collect loans and realize on all invest- 
ments promptly, has to close its doors. 

Let us consider a typical case. In ordinary times, and 
prior to the present banking crisis, it has been consid- 
ered sound banking for an institution with $200,000 
capital and say $1,500,000 of deposits, to maintain from 











15 per cent. to 20 per cent. of its resources in cash in 
its own vaults or on deposit with other banks, and an- 
other 10 per cent. to 15 per cent. in government securi- 
ties and readily discountable paper. 

Under the advice of bank examiners and the larger 
banks, the small bank usually establishes a secondary 
reserve of high class bonds. If the bank is conserva- 
tively run, the management will probably have in ex- 
cess of 50 per cent. of the deposits of the bank in cash, 
discountable paper, and the secondary reserve. The re- 
maining deposits are used to finance the business de- 
mands of the community, and to take care of the tem- 
porary needs of its citizens. Loans are made against 
mortgages to assist the home owner, and collateral 
loans against stocks and bonds to an individual who 
wants to borrow against them for some purpose or 
other. 

There are literally thousands of such banks in the 
United States, and a distressing number of failures 
has occurred in this class. Just how have these failures 
occurred? Business depression, declining stock and 
bond markets, alarming reports in newspapers, or fail- 
ures in adjoining towns arouse the fears of the com- 
munity. Depositors asked for their money. The bank 
was obliged to use its cash, its rediscountable paper, 
and then endeavored to sell its bonds. Thousands of 
banks have had to sell bonds at the same time. Insur- 
ance companies, large purchasers of high grade bonds, 
have by reason of the depression had to advance mil- 
lions to needy policy holders under the loan agreement 
in the policy. There has been no market for high 
grade bonds. They have been sacrificed and the capital 
they represented has been depreciated substantially. 

Moreover, local borrowers, on account of bad busi- 
ness, have been unable to meet their notes. Probably 
90 per cent. of the risks are good, the loans will be paid. 
But they cannot be paid on due date or when called. 
Mortgage loans are frozen. Most of the collateral loans 
are good, but where they are on a time basis they are 
not immediately collectable. Frequently the value of 
the collateral has depreciated, the borrower has been 
unable to pay, and has had to ask for an extension. 

Such a bank as above described is solvent if given 
time to liquidate. It need not liquidate if the people in 
its community have confidence in it and do not with- 
draw their deposits. Its bonds, if carefully chosen, will 
come back in value. Its mortgages will probably be 
paid. Most of its loans will be paid. But this takes time. 

In our banking system there has been, up to the 
present, no device for meeting such an emergency. 
There is no place where a sound bank in difficulty could 
be certain of getting help. The larger banks, with a 
justifiable spirit of working for the general good, have 
helped many smaller banks and saved them. But large 
banks in large cities are just as liable to unusual de- 
mands from depositors as the banks in smaller cities. 
The financial safety of the nation depends upon the 
liquidity and strength of the banks in the great cities. 
Thus there comes a point where smaller banks cannot 
get aid. ; 

[7 WAS wits the idea of mobilizing the resources 

of the larger banks and restoring confidence, 

that the President suggested the formation of the na- 
tional credit pool. This scheme did not fully take into 
account the self-interest of the banks and the necessity 
of the larger banks to keep themselves in the most 
liquid position. The credit corporation has done splen- 
did work. Undoubtedly it has done much to inspire 
confidence, and to stop the increasing number of bank 


failures which up to its organization were making un- 
pleasant reading each day. But there is a limit to what 
a voluntary organization of this.kind can do, and it is 
fundamentally unsound to ask the larger banks to tie 
up their resources in non-liquid investments and en- 
danger their own position. Inasmuch as all the people 
of the country have a vital interest in the stability of 
the banks in every community, the question of pro- 
viding emergency help is a burden that is properly 
placed upon the federal government. 

It is reasonable to assume that once the new corpora- 
tion is organized and in operation under proper man- 
agement, there need be no more bank failures in the 
United States, and this without any expense to the peo- 
ple of the country. If the bill just passed by Congress 
accomplishes this one point, it will be the most con- 
structive legislation of recent years. 

But let us learn from past experience, and retain the 
legislation on the statute books. Then when an emer- 
gency again arises, a similar finance corporation can be 
functioning in ample time to prevent the failure of 
banks, disaster to business, and suffering thus entailed. 

The effect of this legislation will, however, go much 
further than merely preventing the failure of any more 
banks. Those who read the statements of the large 
New York banks at the turn of the year must have been 
impressed by the extreme liquidity of their position. 
The larger banks held assets from 70 to as high as 85 
per cent. liquid, which means that only a small propor- 
tion of the deposits of the bank were available to meet 
the credit needs of the community. 


weary THE LAST YEAR banks have been more 
and more stringent in making loans. Bor- 
rowings have been discouraged, loans have been called, 
and collateral loans, no matter what their purpose, 
have been frowned upon. One is pardoned the thought 
that the larger banks in New York have nearly ceased 
to be banks and become mere depositories, confining 
the investment of their deposits to government securi- 
ties and rediscountable paper. Money for expanding of 
business, building homes, and for other useful and con- 
structive purposes has been practically impossible to 
get. A sudden pressure upon borrowers against col- 
lateral to repay has depressed prices on the exchanges. 

All this has contributed materially to the depth of the 
depression, and has retarded business. No one has been 
in the mood to make commitments of any kind. No one 
wishes to buy securities so long as the pressure upon 
the market is evident. Money has been hoarded, placed 
in safe deposit boxes and in savings barks. It is esti- 
mated that more than one billion dollars have been 
withdrawn from circulation as a result of hoarding. 

As soon as the people become convinced that there 
will be no more bank failures, the hoarded money will 
return to the banks. The banks will find themselves 
relieved from pressure, and will again be desirous of 
making loans in aid of business development. 

It is from the relief of this pressure upon banks and 
the consequent ability of the banks to again lend money 
with reasonable willingness, that the greatest good will 
come. This will furnish the stimulation to business that 
is now missing. When a business man knows he can 
get reasonable credit accommodations, he will be will- 
ing to use business foresight, and take conservative 
business risks. Today he is unwilling to do so. 

It is gratifying to note that Congress as a whole has 
grasped the seriousness of the situation, and has worked 
in a fine non-partisan spirit toward passage of this most 
important legislation. 
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Own Your Own Home? 


SURELY! 


But the tendency to buy houses on a shoe- 


string often leads to disaster. Mr. Ecker's conservative views, 


here set forth, are also those of the Finance Committee of 


the President's Conference, which he heads. 


By FREDERICK H. ECKER 


PRESIDENT, METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


T= BUYING or building of a home is usually an 
epochal event in the history of a family. Suc- 
cessful home ownership is worthy of every effort, be- 
cause it leads to an enriched family life and is evidence 
of habits of thrift and financial planning which usually 
place the family beyond a hand-to-mouth existence 
and in a position of relative security. To achieve this 
there must be an appreciation of just what home own- 
ership demands in the way of responsibilities, a realiza- 
tion that unhappiness may result from purchasing be- 
yond the means that are available and without ade- 
quate resources. 

The happiness of the buyer of a home is related di- 
rectly to the soundness of the sale. Too much cannot 
be said about the value of stimulating home ownership 
because of its effect upon good citizenship and upon 
the strengthening of family ties. But home buyers 
often fail to realize that the satisfactory completion of 
sales contracts depends upon what might happen to the 
property and to themselves. The property is subject to 
fluctuations in value, due to such factors as depressions, 
change in neighborhood, and depreciation. The home 
buyer’s own net income may vary, as 
a result of unemployment or sickness. 
The potential buyer should under- 
stand these possibilities, to the end 
that when estimating how much he 
can afford to pay monthly or an- 
nually he will make provision for re- 
serves—in the form of savings—to 
take care of unforeseeable contingen- 
cies. Many foreclosures, and much 
of the consequent distress witnessed 
today, would have been avoided if 
such a prudent step had been taken. 

The full significance of home own- 
ership often is not appreciated by 
prospective buyers. They frequently 
enter into sales contracts under im- 
pressions which are almost certain to 
lead to weak ownership. For ex- 
ample, there are those who undertake 
contractual obligations upon the as- 
sumption that they can buy their 
homes with the money previously 
spent for rent, failing to realize that 
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additional sums will be necessary to increase their 
equities continually and to make necessary repairs or 
improvements, as well as to meet unexpected demands 
arising from special taxes and emergencies. 

Then there are many who pay the least amount of 
money possible at the time of acquiring possession, and 
maintain thereafter maximum mortgages. The motive 
underlying this type of home ownership varies. In 
some instances it is inspired by the possibility of specu- 
lative profit through subsequent resale, with the 
thought that the higher the mortgage the easier it will 
be to sell. Unwittingly this class of person assumes 
very real hazards; and they make their problem diffi- 
cult because in times of depression and consequent de- 
flation they cannot expect to renew their mortgages 
without a cash payment approximating the amount of 
depreciation in value. 

It would seem that every American who so desires 
and whose income permits should aspire to own his own 
home ultimately and in fee simple, after considering 
home ownership from an investment as well as senti- 
mental aspect; and the terms of the sales contract 
should be predicated upon this basis. 

Usually the buyer has not the nec- 
essary funds to pay for a home. 
There is, generally, a first mortgage 
upon the property, and often a second 
mortgage. He assumes both of these, 
and it is only a question of time when 
he may have to refinance one or both. 
If he is building his own home he 
must arrange for -his own mortgages. 
In either event a better understand- 
ing of mortgage services, and of their 
proper adjustment to his financial 
status, will certainly make for greater 
happiness. 

There are various types of first- 
mortgage plans available to the home 
owner, which may be divided into 
straight loans and amortized loans (or 
combinations thereof). A_ straight 
loan represents a mortgage for a short 
period, possibly three or five years. 
Amortized loans usually run longer, 
frequently up to fifteen years, within 
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which time the principal has been eliminated or sub- 
stantially reduced through systematic payments. 

Long-term loans are advantageous in the saving of 
renewal fees, as well as in the security incident to 
knowing that the mortgage financing definitely is dis- 
posed of until the time when the first mortgage will be 
canceled through complete, unencumbered ownership. 
There are times when short-term straight mortgages 
are necessary; but too often the motives underlying re- 
quests for such mortgages arise from principles which 
frequently lead to losses rather than profits. Mindful of 
the problems which sometimes arise upon the maturity 
of short-term straight mortgages, the Committee on Fi- 
nance, of the President’s Conference on Home Building 
and Home Ownership, has recommended to all home 
buyers the advantages of long-term amortized loans. 
Where there is a second mortgage it is recommended 
that the principal instalment be deferred to the end of 
the second or third year. 


T= AMERICAN SYSTEM of first-mortgage finance 
has not only enabled our country to build a 
housing structure upon an unprecedented scale, but we 
find it even during the depression financing new struc- 
tures for which there is an economic need. Naturally 
there has been a material slowing down, contributing to 
unemployment; and it is not surprising to find those 
affected striving to develop ways and means for renew- 
ing activity in the home construction field. Nusmerous 
suggestions have been received for encouraging easy 
credit through new first mortgage financing methods. 
Undoubtedly these would for a time provide employ- 
ment, but there can be little question that the price 
of such schemes would be further deflation of the val- 
ues of existing homes. 

During boom times the building industry experienced 
tremendous growth. Housing needs were not only met 
but excess facilities were provided, so that in many 
communities a period of time must elapse before the 
rule of supply and demand will permit building to be 
resumed on a broad basis. 

Another viewpoint worthy of consideration results 
from the thousands of homes which are held by a tenu- 
ous thread by their owners, or which have become in- 
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voluntarily owned by mortgagees who are striving to 
sell them to home-minded citizens for acquisition cost 
or less and on most favorable terms. Furthermore, a 
surprising number of occupants of residences are pay- 
ing nominal rents, to avoid vacancies with attendant 
vandalism; and in many other cases rentals have been 
reduced to meet downward income conditions, with the 
result that little if any revenue remains after paying 
taxes, insurance, and repairs. Certainly the economic 
status of these home owners must be stabilized before 
health can be restored to the home building industry. 

Various suggestions have been considered which re- 
late to emergency assistance for financial institutions 
which make mortgage loans on homes. An analysis of 
certain reports of the Federal Reserve System and of 
the Comptroller of the Treasury indicates that national 
banks, state banks, and loan and trust companies have 
about 8.41 per cent. of their total deposits invested in 
city mortgages. Of their capital, surplus, and undivided 
profits only 3.99 per cent. is invested in real estate other 
than bank buildings. These figures, instead of reveal- 
ing a crisis, should give us added confidence in the sta- 
bility of our national financial structure. The query 
promptly arises—why, then, the request for emergency 
assistance? 

In some sections of the United States, we find banks 
with a larger proportion of their deposits invested in 
mortgages; in certain banks of one state it is 30 per 
cent. Even these banks do not have enough foreclosed 
property to cause undue financial embarrassment, and 
their mortgage loans are in the main sound. The diffi- 
culty must arise from the economic situation which has 
caused a decrease in deposits and a demand for funds 
from depositors that cannot be fully met. Furthermore, 
on account of the condition of banks in these areas, the 
local building and loan societies are unable to borrow 
as usual, and in addition they are experiencing heavy 
demands from depositors. 

These banks, confronted with unusual local demands 
for immediate funds, must turn to their portfolios of 
investments, among which are included home mort- 
gages, as a means of securing ready cash. 

From a national standpoint, the foregoing picture 
does not justify any lack of confidence in our banking 
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or building and loan institutions; but there is need for 
an agency which would discount the sound collateral of 
some of them. 

In the interest of communities served by these local 
institutions, their present situation must be viewed as 
an emergency. Accordingly, the Committee on Finance 
recognizes the existing emergency and is in complete 
sympathy with the view of President Hoover that it 
must be met. Further, the committee has unanimously 
recorded its support of the President in any remedial 
measures he purposes. 


HE HOME OWNER is confronted with a real prob- 

lem in arranging for second-mortgage financ- 
ing. There not only is a scarcity of second-mortgage 
money, but the home owner often is compelled to pay 
bonuses of 18 to 20 per cent. for the use of this money. 
There are good reasons for believing that the greatest 
hindrance to the sound development of home ownership 
in the United States is the lack of a well organized 
second-mortgage service which can be offered at a rea- 
sonable cost. 

The question promptly arises as to why capital does 
not flow into the junior financing field. The salient rea- 
son is because of the hazards incident to this type of in- 
vestment. The interest of the purchaser of the second 
mortgage always is junior to that of the first; and in the 
event of trouble the second mortgagee is apt to find 
himself in the situation where, to protect his invest- 
ment, he has to keep the first mortgage in good stand- 
ing, pay the taxes, and carry the property until he can 
dispose of it. Then, too, in the event of a decline in real 
estate values for various reasons—such as a change in 
the type of people living in a neighborhood, or general 
economic depression—the indebtedness might exceed 
the new value of the property and again the junior 
mortgagee has the property on his hands if he is going 
to protect what remains of his investment. The usury 
laws are a constant threat to many potential investors, 
even though they are circumvented continually. 

As a result of these hazards, capital is timid about 
going into this field; and, when investors are willing, 
they select their mortgages with great care and insist 
upon a return which they consider commensurate with 
the risk involved. 

A great majority of second-mortgage companies 
operated on a purely commercial basis have failed to 
weather the depression. Those which survived do not 
as a rule lend above 75 per cent. of the appraised value. 
It is plain that whereas the exorbitant rates of interest 
paid for junior financing impose undue hardship upon 
home owners, they are insufficient to insure the success 
of second-mortgage companies generally. The Com- 
mittee on Finance has adopted a program which it be- 
lieves will meet the needs of junior financing upon a 
reasonable basis, and this follows: 

1. Those who desire to own homes shall have suffi- 
cient savings to give them an equity of about 25 per 
cent. at the time of the purchase. 

2. After consideration of the charges incident to the 
first mortgage, taxes, insurance, and adequate reserves 
for contingencies, it is suggested that if it is necessary 
for the home owner to arrange for a second mortgage 
it should be of sufficient duration to enable him to pay 
off this indebtedness before expiration and thereby 
eliminate the need of renewal. 

3. The matter of home ownership is essentially a 
community matter and one which the community is best 
qualified to foster. As the American method of buying 
homes is predicated generally upon some junior financ- 
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ing, it is strongly urged that the respective communi- 
ties and states undertake this opportunity for service as 
a means of further developing good citizenship through 
the following methods: the encouragement of junior 
mortgage building and loan societies; the formation of 
a community pool of private local interests, to advance 
junior mortgage funds upon homes which are soundly 
built, well located, and whose prospective owner is 
known to be a reliable citizen; the removal of usury 
laws in relation to second mortgages, with appropriate 
safeguards in the public interest; the encouragement of 
second-mortgage agencies to try new methods and fur- 
ther experiments, so that private initiative may meet 
the needs of the public at lower expense. 

A study of foreclosures is enlightening and indicates 
actual pitfalls which home owners should be pre- 
pared to face. The three most important personal rea- 
sons for foreclosures were found to be: unemployment; 
financial circumstances of the borrower failing to war- 
rant the purchase of a home; and inability to pay spe- 
cial assessments and increase in taxation. The three 
leading external causes were: the general decline in 
home property values; the loan was too large a per- 
centage of the value; and change in the character of the 
neighborhood. More than 85 per cent. of the lenders 
found that the personal causes of default had more to 
do with the foreclosures than the contributing external 
difficulties. 

Information available does not indicate a foreclo- 
sure situation by any means as bad as many believe. 
Replies from one type of lending agency, with over 
$1,250,000,000 of mortgages on homes, indicate that less 
than eight-tenths of 1 per cent. of mortgages are in 
process of foreclosure. Home properties owned by 
these companies, as a result of foreclosure proceedings, 
compared with the total amount of outstanding mort- 
gages on homes, were again less than eight-tenths of 1 
per cent. The committee was unable to determine 
whether or not this experience was typical for all forms 
of first mortgages, because of the inability of existing 
agencies to supply this information. Accordingly it 
recommended that the U. S. Department of Commerce 
and other agencies set up the necessary facilities for 
currently compiling the data. 

A review of foreclosures emphasizes the necessity of 
the owner understanding the responsibilities of home 
ownership, as well as the importance of sound personal 
financial planning. The Committee on Finance be- 
lieves that prospective home owners should be able 
to pay about 25 per cent. of the purchase price 
when they take possession, and thereafter should be 
able to pay approximately the same percentage of their 
annual income for maintenance of the dwelling and re- 
duction of the mortgage. The problem of maintenance 
is dependent upon the ability to save, and those who 
have not demonstrated to themselves that they have ac- 
quired the habit of saving may be assuming risks which 
will lead to unhappiness. 

It has been noted that assessments and taxes are the 
third most important cause of foreclosure. The Com- 
mittee on Finance appreciates the value of continued 
local improvements, but it urges that the financial situ- 
ation of the residents be taken into consideration before 
such improvements are authorized. It is not in the in- 


- terests of the community, for example, to put in a storm 


sewer at the expense of the loss of the homes of a num- 
ber of people who just barely are able to meet existing 
taxes and charges. The home owners themselves can 
do much to prevent untimely improvement through 
active participation in their community life. 
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Government by Commission 
By JAMES G. HARBORD 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


HE THEORY of our federal government, through 

which the individual states were to exercise 
certain functions in common, is simply expressed in the 
preamble to the Constitution: 

“We, the people of the United States, in order to form 
a more perfect union, establish justice, insure domes- 
tic tranquillity, provide for the common defense, pro- 
mote the general welfare and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution for the United States of 
America.” 

Few documents in the history of the world have re- 
ceived as much praise as the American Constitution. 
Presided over by George Washington, the Convention 
which adopted it composed the very cream of the colo- 
nial intellectuals, and their highest types in character, 
and labored four months in its formation. Read over 
in our day it reveals no special mark of divine inspira- 
tion, and many a modern corporation lawyer believes 
he could write a better one. Confederations of states 
were almost as old as human history. Pure democracy 
had already caused the ruin of more than one great em- 
pire. Nations had for centuries been divided into ad- 
ministrative entities. 

Our claim to originality lay in the creation of a nation 
dealing directly with its people and yet composed of 
sovereign states, remaining independent in certain fields 
and functions. The greatness lay in the fine adjustment 
of the powers of government, assigning some of them to 
the federal government and reserving others to the 
states. The powers of national character such as foreign 
relations, management of the military establishment and 
responsibility for the national defense, interstate and 
foreign commerce, monetary systems, postal facilities, 
patents and copyrights, were conferred on the new fed- 
eral authority, and all others were specially reserved to 
the states or to the people themselves. Local govern- 


ment for local affairs; federal government for national 
matters. In theory this was simple enough. It was, and 
if it yet functioned as designed by the fathers, would be 
still, the best machinery yet devised by man for the 
maintenance of a nation without destroying or mini- 
mizing local self-government. 

Important to our times is the question of whether the 
federal government is extending its functions and ab- 
sorbing state functions beyond the wise limits estab- 
lished by the Constitution? Is it creating agencies 
neither definitely executive, legislative, nor judicial, 
and outside the theory of our government? 

National self-consciousness has come with the pass- 
age of the years, with the demonstration of the need for 
a strong central government in our foreign relations, 
and as a reaction from the Civil War. State sovereignty 
meant patriotism and tradition to the voter of Wash- 
ington’s time, but it has no such significance to the de- 
scendant of over a hundred years of emigration. When 
the immigrant sought his fortune in the new world, it 
was to America and not to Maryland or Massachusetts 
that he came; to a nation not a state, which meant no 
more to him than Touraine or Normandy means to 
Frenchmen of our day—merely an administrative unit. 

As the states have developed unequally, due to differ- 
ence of climate and natural resources, and sometimes to 
the character of their population, some have become 
rich and others have remained poor. Meantime the na- 
tion has grown wealthy. States have sought federal aid 
and have surrendered prerogatives for appropriations. 
Rivers and harbors, the extension of the Departments 
of Commerce and Agriculture, great reclamation proj- 
ects, have been the pottage for which many states have 
sold their birthright. To a poor state with poor roads, 
the opportunity to receive federal aid for highways is a 
temptation to which many yield, no doubt conscious 
that the federal aid is made up by taxes raised in more 
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prosperous and populous states. Railways have drawn 
states together, and the desirability of their unified con- 
trol has practically obliterated state boundaries. 

There has been a steady adaptation by Congress of 
old powers to new ends. The regulation of interstate 
commerce has been the vehicle which has brought the 
federal government into our daily lives to an extent not 
only not contemplated but actually forbidden by the 
Constitution. It is invading almost every phase of the 
police power reserved to the several states. 

Our daily conduct from the cradle to the grave, in- 
cluding what we eat and drink, what we buy and sell, 
what we may see at the theaters, how our wives shall 
divorce us, whether and what we shall hunt and fish, 
see prize fights and go into physical training; how our 
mothers shall be advised in case we are not wanted in 
the world, or how our arrival shall be expedited if we 
are desired, are all matters which now receive statutory 
treatment by Congress. 

A favorite instrument for such official meddling is the 
commission. The commission in general, now so 
ubiquitous, so evasive of control, and so unrestrained 
in its activities, first made its appearance in our system 
of government in the innocuous form of an organism 
created in the decade after the Civil War, to codify the 
laws. This was followed by the Electoral Commission 
to settle the Hayes-Tilden election. Both of those were 
dissolved, however, as soon as their work was done. I 
believe that is the last time that our history, up to date, 
has seen the end of a federal commission. They ap- 
parently are immortal. 

The first permanent federal commission was the out- 
growth, perhaps, of conditions. Shortly after the Civil 
War our country entered upon the great railroad building 
era. Lines were surveyed, rights of way obtained by 
purchase, barter or grant, and the shovels threw dirt 
from one end to the other of the sweeping western 
plains. Steel mills were kept busy turning out rails, 
and the printing presses were almost equally busy turn- 
ing out railway stocks and bonds. 

Some of the railway projects were wisely planned, 
carefully financed, and economically built. Others were 
launched by wild-cat promoters, hoping to exchange 
paper plans for thousands of acres of valuable land and 
millions of dollars of money seeking investment. 


ee at first encouraged the railroad build- 
ers to push the frontiers westward and enter 
virgin territory, and open up new lands for settlement. 
Subsequently, however, rail transportation developed 
growing pains. Over-capitalization, rate discrimination, 
and other irregular practices brought a change in pub- 
lic sentiment, and an inevitable reaction in Congress. 

Seeking a method of curing these abuses, Congress on 
February 4th, 1887, passed the Interstate Commerce 
Law; and in April of that year the Interstate Commerce 
Commission began to function. Its main purpose under 
the Interstate Commerce Act was to prevent discrimi- 
nation and the consequent encouragement of monopo- 
lies through unfair practices. Its powers were clothed 
in such general terms, however, that they have received 
definition generally only through the orders of the 
Commission itself, a power dangerous to trust to any 
official body interested in the prolongation of its own 
life and the aggrandizement of its own importance. 

In the forty-five years that have elapsed since its 
creation Congress has endeavored to give it teeth and 
claws, and has added repeatedly to the powers which 
the Commission assumed as inherent in itself.: Its 
power over railway affairs is today almost absolute in 
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its unrestrained inquisition. No railroad may issue 
stocks or bonds, merge with another railroad, or take 
any important step without first obtaining the authority 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. It dips as far 
into petty detail as deciding whether an automobile 
tourist may take a meal in a railroad eating house. 

It has grown like Frankenstein. It today has eleven 
commissioners receiving annually twelve thousand dol- 
lars each, besides a Bureau of Accounts, of Finance and 
of Formal Cases, and a Bureau of Informal Cases; Bu- 
reaus of Law, Inquiry, Locomotive Inspection, Service, 
Safety, Signals and Train Control Devices, Statistics, 
Traffic, and Valuation, with a total of 2400 employees. 
Its bureaucratic and self-perpetuating tendencies are 
represented by thirteen different bureaus, and for their 
support for the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1931, the 
Commission asked and Congress appropriated the sum 
of $9,412,473. Its powers were long almost unrestrained 
but a few years ago received a check worse, perhaps, in 
the remedy than the exercise of the powers themselves. 
The Senate refused to confirm an apparently able and 
conscientious commissioner when his name came up for 
reappointment because his actions as a public official 
were not in accord with the views of certain senators. 
The Commission, often a vehicle for expression of the 
political theories of its individual members, has now a 
minority who are striving to bring about government 
ownership. 

Following the creation of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Congress—seldom unwilling to increase the 
office-holding class—established others. By 1900 there 
were three such independent commissions, costing 
annually $820,000. By 1923 there were thirty-three of 
these unnatural children, born outside the terms of the 
original marriage contract sealed by the Constitution 
between the states and the federal government. Their 
cost with that of other extra-constitutional bodies, 
amounted to $550,000,000 per year. 

In 1927 a notable thirty-fourth was born, the Federal 
Radio Commission, doomed by the officiating obstetri- 
cian to a life-limit of one year, unless extended by the 
act of the surgeon himself—the United States Congress. 
It deals with a subject interesting to every member of 
the Congress because of its demonstrated political po- 
tentialities, a subject difficult, highly technical, and con- 
stantly in the public eye. It is now permanent and has 
attained such efficiency that a resolution has been in- 
troduced in Congress calling for its investigation. Sena- 
tors and Congressmen have thought it not unworthy of 
their high place to try to influence its action in favor of 
special interests. 

The Commission as it obtains in our government is 
quasi-legislative, quasi-executive, and quasi-judicial. It 
promulgates its own orders, and passes upon their exe- 
cution as in its judicial capacity. Created by law, it be- 
longs neither in the legislative, executive or judicial di- 
visions of our federal government, so wisely and spe- 
cifically described and prescribed by our Constitution. 

Theoretically, the Commission is supposed to receive 
a supervision from the President which it is humanly 
impossible that he shall give. Except in certain limited 
cases of appeal it has no responsibility to the judicial 
authority. Such control as is exercised by Congress 
appears to be limited to confirmation by the Senate 
when individuals are nominated by reappointment. 
These Commissions either by default of proper super- 
vision run wild with uncontrolled power, or, they be- 
come the tool of an irresponsible and somewhat un- 
scrupulous fraction of our national legislature. Three 
dozen federal commissions finding duties of executive, 





























legislative, and judicial character, outside the Consti- 


- tution with such functions, leisurely but expensively 


seek activity which will justify their existence and se- 
cure extension and prolongation of power and life. No 
greater opportunity for official mischief through idle 
brains or pernicious activity has existed since Lucifer 
left Heaven. 

In fifty years the total cost of the peace-time activi- 
ties of our government has increased more than four- 
teen times; our population has increased about two and 
a half times; and the number of civilian federal em- 
ployees has increased more than ten times to an army 
of six hundred thousand. Yet one of the most out- 
standing grievances recited against George III in the 
Declaration of Independence is that “he has erected a 
multitude of new offices and sent hither swarms of offi- 
cers to harass our people and eat of our substance.” 

The commission which perhaps has or assumes more 
implied powers than any other of those bodies, leisurely 
but expensively functioning in Washington today, is the 
Federal Trade Commission. A recent writer has been 
rather severe in his comments upon it. Pointing out 
that the Supreme Court holds the extraordinary view 
that success in business is not reprehensible, he finds 
that in many of its complaints the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has gone “fishing” with no stronger basis for 
its prosecution than suspicion of wrongdoing predicated 
upon success. Yet applying that rule to its own pro- 
ceedings he acquits it of reprehensible practice because 
it is so uniformly unsuccessful. Forty per cent. of all its 
complaints have been dismissed by the commission itself 
as unjustified. Of those which it has upheld, from 60 to 
65 per cent. have been reversed by the courts. 

No one has been more severe in criticism of this 
Commission than its own vice-chairman, Hon. William 
E. Humphrey. In the investigation of the relations be- 
tween the du Pont interests, the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion, and the General Motors Corporation there was no 
charge of a violation of anti-trust laws, nor of unfair 
trade practices, but merely an impertinent and costly 
inquiry into the investments of those corporate bodies. 
Commissioner Humphrey points out that “this is the 
only case in the history of the country where the gov- 
ernment, when no wrongdoing was alleged, put a con- 
cern to the cost, the annoyance and the discredit of an 
investigation. I doubt if a parallel case can be fur- 
nished in any civilized country. If obeying the law is no 
protection from such outrageous usurpation of power 
by a creature of Congress, then it means that the citizen 
is helpless, and the end of free government.” He adds 
that “the history of this case furnishes a most instruc- 
tive instance of how men clothed with a little brief au- 
thority become drunk with their own greatness and lose 
all sense of proportion and become entirely blinded to 
the rights of the citizen.” 

Following the example of the federal government, 
individual states in recent years have shown an increas- 
ing tendency to appoint commissions to exercise certain 
powers of supervision and government. We have Pub- 
lic Service Commissions, Utilities Commissions, Power 
Commissions, Transit Commissions—all functioning as 
quasi-administrative, quasi-judicial bodies, supervising, 
regulating, meddling. Their scope is not so broad as 
that of their federal big brothers, nor their powers so 
far-reaching; but they show the same tendencies of 
self-perpetuation and aggrandizement. 

Here again, the cost of government is being increased 
by fungus bodies established outside the original consti- 
tutional framework. 

There are two viewpoints on these extra-constitu- 
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tional bodies, and on the changing character of our gov- 
ernment, the diminishing powers of the states and the 
absorption of those powers by the federal government. 
Those who foresee the fatal results of such a departure 
from the faith of our fathers and desire it because they 
wish to see our institutions overthrown; those to whom 
social betterment and its uplift are the principal ends 
of government, and who believe the federal govern- 
ment will be more efficient in such matters than the 
states (and more easily manipulated because centralized 
instead of scattered)—all these hold one view. They 
wish to see an end of state sovereignty and all powers of 
government, police and otherwise, centralized in the 
federal authority. And to this authority they wish to 
add a great army of commissioners, members of boards, 
prohibition agents, employees of bureaus and other 
numerous beneficiaries of such activities. 


Ass? them are those who believe in the 
Constitution adopted by the fathers, with all 
its system of checks and balances preserved, and federal 
and state governments each sovereign in its own consti- 
tutional sphere. They resent the multitude of extra- 
constitutional agencies such as boards and commissions. 
They believe that powers of government are executive, 
legislative, and judicial, and that our Constitution pro- 
vides adequate machinery for the government of a free 
people. To them the encroachment on the state powers 
is not only hateful as subversive to our liberties, but 
means the eventful failure of our government. They 
look on government paternalism as the straight path 
to state socialism. 

This path, once entered, leads only to state standardi- 
zation of men and morals. It is the end of that individ- 
ualism which has made us what we are and which has 
been our proudest boast. It opens upon a vista wherein 
there will be federal control of our daily lives and con- 
duct from the cradle to the grave, with restrictions of 
every sort administered by Washington bureaus and en- 
forced by federal officials, affecting everything that we 
enjoy and all that we do. It reveals a federal govern- 
ment duplicating the action of the several state govern- 
ments with double overhead, double enforcement ma- 
chinery with double personnel, and more than double 
expense, and two sets of statutes on the same subjects. 

The debauchery of the states by the 50-50 federal 
aided activities has raised federal, state, county, and 
municipal taxation to where farms and homes must be 
sold to pay taxes; some of our great cities are on the 
verge of bankruptcy; business cannot be conducted at a 
profit in many lines; the value of farm lands and city real 
estate is reduced; factories are closed and thousands of 
workers are thrown out of employment. Mounting 
taxes and government expenditures drive capital into 
tax-free bonds and all taxable property will eventually 
pass to government ownership. There is no doubt that 
there is a formidable group in this country who look to 
taxation to bring about a redistribution of wealth. 

The integrity of the states was a cardinal principle 
of our government when it began to function. It is not 
possible for a central government to supervise and 
regulate the daily lives of a hundred and twenty mil- 
lions of people. It is not possible with an electorate as 
mixed and heterogeneous as ours and with such diverse 
needs. Shall the conduct of citizens of Massachusetts be 
supervised at the expense of the taxpayers of Rhode 
Island, or be prescribed by congressmen from Florida or 
Delaware? Is the Constitution hopelessly out of date, 
or is it still the best charter of government yet devised 
by the mind of men? 

































V RAILROAD baiting, nagging, 
curbing, was probably justifi- 
able as well as popular some 
generations back. Is it time 

for a new deal? 


Je: ONE HUNDRED years ago last August the 
whole countryside had gathered at the city of 
Albany, New York, to see a great marvel. 

The steam locomotive DeWitt Clinton had arrived by 
boat from West Point. Now it stood on two strap-iron 
rails, ready for its trial trip to Schenectady, seventeen 
miles distant. Loosely chained to it were three stage 
coaches and four flat cars. These were crowded with a 
few fortunate ticket holders, dressed in their holiday 
best, with the beaver hats and long-tailed coats or the 
poke bonnets and voluminous skirts of the period. 

The conductor blew a horn. The engineer opened his 
throttle, and the engine responded with an unexpected 
jump that nearly threw him overboard into the crowd. 
The slack chains tautened with tremendous jerks, and 
one by one the crowded little cars leaped from a stand- 
still to a seven-mile speed, while their occupants 
stopped cheering and sprawled on the floors. 

As the train gathered speed the astonished passengers 
sorted themselves out as best they could and struggled 
to regain their seats. But sparks and black clouds of 
smoke enveloped them. A spark set fire to a passen- 
ger’s hat. Other small conflagrations followed in quick 
succession, and while the whole amazing caravan clat- 
tered and bumped its way across the landscape, its 
cargo settled down to a frantic struggle in the smoke to 
_ put itself out. 

In the midst of this peripatetic riot the engineer de- 
cided to stop the train. He was new to his craft and 
jammed the brakes so hard that the engine halted in its 
tracks. The loosely tethered cars piled headlong into 
the engine and into each other, and the smoke-blinded 
passengers brought up on the floor once more. Dazedly 


they untangled themselves and scrambled off the train. | 


Discouraged? Nota bit. They rubbed the smoke from 
their eyes and assaulted a near-by rail fence, tearing it 
down and wedging the rails between the cars and the 
engine to render further miniature collisions impossible. 
Then they grimly mounted to their seats again and hung 
on while the train made another start. Fence rails 
and chains held bravely this time, and the passengers 
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were able to extinguish the fires in each other’s clothes 
until they landed in Schenectady, singed but victorious. 

There is more food for thought than for laughter in 
this incident of early days in the Mohawk Valley. Our 
forefathers endured that trip and many another like it 
to fulfill a vision, only vaguely felt by most, but pervad- 
ing the nation nevertheless. 

The vision was of the America that could be, if the 
right means of transportation were found. In the rail- 
road they saw a tremendous reinforcement of the post 
roads and waterways which had been their sole reli- 
ance. Accordingly they set out to make the railroad 
succeed, and neither bruises nor burnt clothing, nor 
later Indian .attacks and devastating wrecks, could 
daunt them. 

In our development of the quarter of a million miles 
of railroad line that we have today, we have somehow 
missed the vision of those early Americans. They saw 
the need of uniting the country by transportation routes 
accessible to the public in any way and by any means 
they chose to travel, and not by the development of a 
single mechanical means of transport. 

When the DeWitt Clinton made its first fiery trip, we 
were still sure that the nation was going to be saved by 
canals. The same day that construction of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad was officially begun (in 1828), 
President John Quincy Adams declared publicly that 
we were accomplishing “a conquest of physical nature 
such as has never yet been achieved by man.” But he 
was dedicating a canal, not a railroad, when he said this. 





































This is the fifth article 
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Railroads, post roads, canals and rivers were planned 
to reinforce each other in the movement of passengers 
and freight across the country. If a single transporta- 
tion company could give better service by utilizing two 
or all of these mechanisms, well and good. Many early 
railroads used public highways in connection with their 
private rights of way. Horses and locomotives were 
used indiscriminately for power, and by paying the 
proper tolls, privately owned coaches often had the 
right to run over railroad tracks, just as motor buses 
use our highways today. 

The origin of the present Delaware & Hudson Rail- 
road, one of the key roads in the present Consolidation 
Plan, is typical. It began life as an anthracite mining 
company. Then it operated a system of canals, road- 
ways, and a gravity railroad from its Pennsylvania 
mines to the Hudson River, in order to reach the coal 
markets of New York and the upper Hudson. With the 
advent of the locomotive, steam railroads supplanted 
several of the horse roads and opened a separate right 
of way from the Delaware River to the mines. 

Next the Delaware & Hudson organized small trans- 
portation units north and west of Albany into a single 
system so that coal from Carbondale (Pennsylvania) 
traveled by steam roads, horse roads, rivers, and canals 
before it reached its destination, all under the operation 
of a single company. There was no governmental in- 
terference with this. The main idea was to deliver the 
coal. Transportation, not the means of it, was the cen- 
ter of attention. 

How far events have forced us from this simple con- 
cept may be realized when we consider that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission today has power only over 
the railroads, and over waterways in so far as they spe- 
cifically affect the railroads. It cannot regulate either 
motor transport or independent waterways, though 
these have already assumed tremendous importance. 

This comparison by centuries seems to bring out an 
inconsistency, which disappears when we examine the 
links of history that weld the Interstate Commerce 
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THE DE WITT CLINTON 


Third locomotive built in America. 
It ran from Albany to Schenectady, 
17 miles, in August 1831. 


© A. P. Yates, from 
New York Central Lines 


Commission to those early days. Patriotism was flam- 
boyant then. It had to be, for English and French in- 
trigue still pervaded the Mississippi Valley and the 
Northwest, and the Spanish held actual possession of 
the Southwest. The Indian menace was everywhere 
that a post road or canal did not extend. So the people 
felt that the hopes of the nation were bound up in the 
new railroads that could bring our frontiers in touch 
with the seaboard. No wonder that from 1830 to 1850 
loyal Yankees drank their whiskey from bottles em- 
bossed with the toast “Success to the Railroads!” 

Our early railroads proved to be staggering money 
makers. Capital requirements were met by stock sub- 
scriptions, and the returns founded many new fortunes. 
Americans have never been famous for letting the Star- 
Spangled Banner obscure their view of the Eagle on 
the Dollar. So with patriotism and a fortune in the 
offing, as stimulants, railroad investment became a 
popular frenzy. Canals and coach lines passed practi- 
cally out of calculation. Within ten years of the day 
they fought fires on each other, those veterans of the 
DeWitt Clinton’s trial trip saw a network of steam rail- 
roads thrusting far out into the Alleghany slope of the 
Mississippi watershed, with 2818 miles of track. By 
1850 this network comprised 9021 miles. By 1870 the 
first railroad had crossed the Continental Divide, con- 
necting east and west coasts, the Great Lakes, and the 
Gulf of Mexico with 52,922 miles of railroad. 

Those were the epic days of railroading, when the 
imagination of a young nation turned enthusiastically to 
making the railroads grow and prosper. Government 
regulation was unheard of. In the wealthy eastern 
cities, interest centered on supplying more money to 
build more railroads; while across unkncwn mountains, 
through unexplored canyons, the railroad builders 
worked their way into remote wilds where sometimes 
they had to labor under fire from Indian attacks while 


federal troopers protected them. The railroad com- 


panies were given liberal charters, public lands, even 
cash bonuses in addition to stock subscriptions by states 
and eager communities. 
Public enthusiasm carried 
railroad-building un- 
checked through the Mex- 
ican War, the Civil War, 
and all the turbulent po- 
litical and social upheavals 
of the nation up to 1870. 


COMPETITION from the truck. 
Somewhat like the railroad train 
in appearance, it uses the 
public highway. 
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But shortly after the Civil War the American people 
awoke to the fact that in their enthusiasm for country 
and for profit they had erected a structure that was 
seemingly getting out of control and showing a ten- 
dency to take all the profits out of other pursuits and 
feed them to its own masters. The old idea of trans- 
portation was gone; to the public the word meant rail- 
roads and nothing else. The railroads had killed the 
Erie, the Chesapeake, the Ohio, and other great canal 
systems. They had killed steamboating on the Missis- 
sippi and in the East. They had built up communities 
which they now dominated and had destroyed others. 
They had swollen the fortunes of their favorites and 
had caused bankruptcy elsewhere. They had consoli- 
dated many little railroads into unified systems, but in 
the process had starved other little roads along their 
main routes. They had not intruded into American 
politics, because up to now American politics had not 
intruded upon them. They were, indeed, free of all 
laws but two—the law of Supply and Demand and the 
law of Survival of the Fittest. 

The first serious manifestation of public discontent 
came from the Middle West, in the form of the historic 
Granger campaigns against railroad domination. By 
this time railroad finance and administration were intri- 
cate networks with their own rules and procedures. 
These grew partly from the crude economic ideas of the 
early transportation chieftains and partly from the 
unique position the railroads had attained for them- 
selves. As it is this same network that resulted in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and that is still caus- 
ing so much perplexity to business men of today, it is 
necessary to divert attention from the railroads for a 
moment to consider some of their basic economic 
features. 

A railroad operates under the economic law of In- 
creasing Returns. Its business is conducted at a loss 
until receipts cover the basic costs, after which in a 
general way every additional shipper represents an 
increasing percentage of profit. Hence volume of traffic 
is more important than uniform rates. A railroad could 
profitably charge different prices to different shippers 
for exactly the same service, once its basic costs are 
covered. When one community on its line is touched 
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tion. For example, the rate from New York to Troy, 
Alabama, was the rate to Montgomery, Alabama, plus 
the rate from Montgomery to Troy—although the train 
passed through Troy on its way to Montgomery. 
These fundamentals of rate fixing had fluctuations 
and combinations running into the thousands, many of 
which exist today. Freight rates vary in a general way 
according to the distance the freight is hauled, the geo- 
graphic location of the point of destination, the commod- 
ity class in which a shipment is placed, and the weight 
and bulk of the commodity itself. But the particular 
rates for a community, or even for an individual ship- 
per, vary according to many other circumstances. Most 
of these circumstances involve the question of competi- 
tion. In general, the more competition, the lower the 
freight rate. Hence public interest early centered upon 
enforcing conditions of competition. Railroads soon had 
to carry to certain competitive points at a loss, making 
up this loss by higher rates to non-competitive points. 


T= PECULIARITIES of rate making bore pain- 
fully hard upon the farm communities in the 
Middle West shortly after the Civil War. But when the 
people attempted to protest, they found themselves con- 
fronted with a Frankenstein created by the enthusiasm 
of four decades. “Success to the Railroads” had come 
true with a vengeance. The railroads could make or 
unmake marketing centers, farming, mining, or lumber 
regions, almost at will. The attitude of the railroad op- 
erators did not help any, and the technical side of rail- 
roading had developed so far beyond the grasp of the 
average man that there was no way of disputing with 
them. Railroad financing also began to present vicious 
aspects. Eastern stockholders wanted large dividends. 
Western shippers wanted more service. And in this 
clash of interests capital generally had its own way. 
Such a state of things was bound to stir up revolu- 
tion. The National Grange of the Patrons of Husbandry 
—the nation-wide farm organization popularly known 
as the Grangers—had already organized. It took the 
leadership of a concerted campaign to force upon the 
railroads legislative control designed to stop the various 
kinds of rate discrimination, favoritism, and similar 
abuses. But when the actual legislative struggles be- 
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by an opposition railroad, it can arrange special rates 
for that community and increase its rates where there 
is no competition. It can give a very low rate to patrons 
who otherwise could not afford to ship, and charge 
more on traffic well able to bear higher rates. 

Long before the railroads were subject to any rate 
regulation, the exigencies of competition made them 


bend the law of Increasing Returns to some curious . 


uses. Towns which had two competing railroads were 
given lower freight rates than towns which could offer 
no competition. Railroad economy required that cer- 
tain cities be considered distributing points for freight. 
A common competitive rate was charged these cities 
and an additional charge thence to the point of destina- 


gan, human nature took a disconcerting hand. Pioneer 
impatience of legal restraint, the preferences the rail- 
road operators gave their stockholders over their ship- 
pers, the low political morale that characterized the 
whole country, and the indifference of shippers, stock- 
holders, and operators to anything but their own inter- 
ests made the battle a most unheroic one. 

This is not written to disparage those times or those 
people. The country was feeling its way into a new 
economic era. It had no precedents, the need for ma- 
terial success was intense, and the American tendency 
to place individual ambitions first and the law second 
was more in accord with the spirit of the times than 
it is at the present time. 
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A PASSENGER bus owned by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and used in short-haul traffic. 


Most of the proposed Grange Laws dealt with recog- 
nized evils. Others were unsound and threatened rail- 
road expansion. All of them interfered with the stock- 
holders’ profits and with the settled policies of the rail- 
roads. The railroads tried to entrench themselves by 
favoritism to influential industries and communities, 
though such methods led only to increased resentment. 
They entered active politics, but politicians began intro- 
ducing destructive bills with no other object than that 
of forcing the railroads to make concessions to them- 
selves or their followings. There developed a concerted 
undermining of public opinion by the railroads, largely 
through the use of passes and similar petty bribes. This 
developed into a nation-wide scandal, for which it took 
nearly fifty years for the public to realize its own share. 

We have always blamed the railroads for these things, 
forgetting for every bribe giver there must be a bribe 
taker. Toward the end of the nineteenth century most 
editors and ministers, all politicians and legislators, and 
countless educators and jurists were receiving annual 
passes from the railroads. The price they paid for these 
passes was more or less acquiescence in railroad at- 
tempts to avert unfavorable legislation. 

Industrial competitors were going secretly to the rail- 
roads and demanding rebates and other unfair advan- 
tages. Communities were offering unfair inducements 
to the railroads, in return for various transportation 
favors to which they had no natural right. Briefly, as 
soon as the railroads showed a disposition to buy condi- 
tions favorable to themselves, nearly every phase of 
American life, industry, and politics showed its will- 
ingness to be bought. Sometimes the first impulse to 
exchange favors came from the railroads, sometimes 
from the public. But it is a matter of history that all 
classes participated in the prostitution of civic princi- 
ples for private ends that characterized this country 
from 1860 to 1900 and even later. 

It is unnecessary to blame either the railroads or the 
public for this, and it is still more fatuous to carry 
resentment against the railroads down to our own times. 
The abolition of free passes by the Hepburn Act in 1906 
was received with relief by the public and the railroads 
alike, and the clause making rebate takers equally 
guilty with rebate givers met with equal approval. The 
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railroad operators of today are no more the adventurers 
of the exploitation period than are the farmers of the 
West. As a people we are slowly learning the identity 
of public and private interests; and the railroad oper- 
ators today are at least as intelligent in this regard as 
the rest of us. © 

Such ethical ideas, however, did not prevail in the 
"70s and ’80s. Nor were any more whiskey 
bottles dedicated to the railroads. The 
Grange onslaughts received vociferous 
public support. In state after state the 
railroads were subjected to drastic regu- 
lation by legislatures or by state commis- 
missions. Illinois inserted regulatory 
powers into its constitution in 1870 and 
in the following year enacted drastic laws 
under those powers. By 1875 Minnesota, 
Iowa, and Wisconsin had passed similar 
laws. Other states followed their lead 
with regulatory laws or special commis- 
sions with supervisory powers. Ohio and Massachu- ° 
setts expanded the functions of existing railroad com- 
missions to include rate fixing and traffic regulation. 
The railroads attacked the legality of these measures, 
and this led to the historic “Grange Cases,” which set- 
tled finally the right of the people to regulate public 
service corporations. 

Beaten in the legislatures, the railroads promptly 
turned their attention to the law-enforcement machin- 
ery; and there were new scandals that involved courts, 
commissions, and city and state governments, while the 
supposed leaders of public opinion often satisfied them- 
selves with passes, rebates, and secret agreements. 

Enforcement of competition was the basic principle 
of most of the new state regulations. Wherever there 
was competition, service was improved and rates were 
lowered. When two railroads became involved in a rate 
war, the shipping public always benefited temporarily. 
This was hard on the stockholders, but stockholders’ 
and shippers’ interests were thought to be opposed to 
one another. 

Thus there became established the second set of con- 
ditions leading toward the present imbroglio. First, we 
had stopped thinking of transportation development and 
were absorbed in making the railroads grow. Next we 
stopped thinking of railroad development and thought 
only of competition. For too many years we had our 
Interstate Commerce Commission solely and ponder- 
ously devoted to enforcing railroad competition as the 
chief means of developing the nation’s transportation. 


AE PASSED by Congress in 1887, the Interstate 
Commerce Act was the federal government’s 
assertion of its constitutional right to supervise trade re- 
lations between the states. Two or three points in this 
Act are worthy of attention in this story of the growth 
of public sentiment regarding the railroads. It was en- 
titled “An Act to Regulate Commerce,” etc. Yet its 
provisions dealt almost exclusively with common car- 
riers “engaged in the transportation of persons or prop- 
erty wholly by railroad, or partly by railroad and partly 
by water when both are used under a common control 
... for a continuous carriage or shipment.” Waterways 
had ceased to be important enough for legal considera- 
tion by themselves. 

In the second place, the Act was entirely restrictive 
and made no allowance for development. “Commerce” 
was railroad traffic, so far as Congress was concerned. 

Third, it dealt partly with means of enforcing compe- 
tition and partly with the injurious effects of enforcing 
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competition. The “short-and-long-haul” evil—by which 
railroads charged lower rates to competitive points than 
to non-competitive points much nearer—originated in 
the rate wars of competing lines. The Act abolished 
this practice, along with the pooling of traffic or revenue 
and various kinds of discrimination. 

But another clause gave the Commission power to 
suspend its own rules whenever a situation arose in 
which the rules would interfere with free competition. 
It could sanction discriminatory rates, for instance, in 
the interest of competition. But with all these mandates 
to make water run up-hill, the Commission was given 
no power to enforce its own orders. The railroads could 
ignore them until the courts enforced them. 


HUS WE STARTED on our career of Government 

regulation of transportation with an Act that 
recognized the railroads alone as common carriers and 
concerned itself chiefly with free competition that 
would make toward low and uniform rate levels. The 
long succession of complicated legislation since then has 
been the outcome of the Commission’s difficulties in en- 
forcing its own weird status. 

Of course the railroads flouted the Commission’s 
orders at the start, and the courts gave inadequate 
support. So the Commission was given punitive powers. 
But this did no good, as the Commission was not al- 
lowed to decide what constituted fair and reasonable 
rates. Therefore Congress put the rate-making power 
into the Commission’s hands, and this in turn led to a 
whole series of new powers covering the elements of 
transportation costs affecting rates. 

Thus the Elkins Act (1903) gave the Commission ex- 
plicit powers in dealing with various kinds of rate dis- 
crimination. The Hepburn Act (1906) abolished the 
free-pass evil, gave the Commission supreme rate-fixing 
powers, extended its jurisdiction by definition to include 
yards, terminals, and railroad properties in general, gave 
it “teeth” by extending its punitive powers, and ex- 
panded its personnel to meet its new scope of authority. 
The Mann-Elkins Act (1910) empowered the Commis- 
sion to suspend proposed changes in rates pending in- 
vestigation as to their reasonableness, and gave it the 
authority to make such investigation. The Panama 
Canal Act (1912) extended the Commission’s authority 
to prevent railroad-owned ships from using the Canal; 
and its interpretation has been extended to apply to 
railway ownership of vessels on other bodies of water, 
notably the Great Lakes and the present system of in- 
land waterways. The Railway Valuation Act (1913) 
initiated the valuation of the railroads, the work of 
which to date has cost the taxpayers and the traveling 
and shipping public approximately $185,000,000. The 
Clayton Act (1914), besides bringing the railroads 
more definitely within the scope of our anti-trust laws, 
gave the Commission complete authority over the issue 
and disposal of railroad securities, and further strength- 
ened its power to punish offenders. 

So one expansion of power has followed another, until 
today the Interstate Commerce Commission, composed 
of eleven lay officeholders, is in the business of practi- 
cal railroad operation, and railroading has become a 
financially hazardous enterprise. It has often seemed 
that the Commission could do anything to the roads but 
make them profitable. 

In 1917 the United States entered the World War, and 
the American railroad picture changed abruptly. The 
I.C.C. retired to the background. A War Board of lead- 
ing operators was formed to administer the railroads as 
a unit in behalf of the country’s military needs. But 
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enforced competition had done its work. The members 
of the War Board achieved some measure of success, 
yet with all the good-will in the world they could not 
bring full codperation overnight to railroad systems 
based on competition. President Wilson thereupon dis- 
solved the War Board and by proclamation took over 
all transportation facilities —railroads and waterways 
alike—and put them under government operation in the 
exercise of a military dictatorship. 

In the endless arguments over this emergency gov- 
ernmental operation, we are apt to forget that the rail- 
roads were not run in the interests of economy, but to 
get military results. Under such circumstances, at- 
tempts to cite the work of the Railroad Administration, 
either in support of or against government operation, 
are wholly absurd. The Railroad Administration 
achieved essential unity of operation more successfully 
than the War Board. On the other hand, waste, depre- 
ciation of values, and a deficit of $1,200,000,000 accom- 
panied that success. Such students of railroad eco- 
nomics as Professors Sharfman of Michigan, Kidd of 
Pittsburgh, and Jones of Stanford seem agreed that the 
Railroad Administration showed us what to do and how 
not to do it. If the episode had any bearing on the 
future, it supplies an argument for better codperation 
by the railroads and against formal administration by 
the government. 

Whether or not it was the result of lessons from our 
war experience, the return to private ownership of the 
railroads in 1920 was accompanied by the first radical 
steps since 1887 toward a rational development of our 
transportation needs. 

At that time the situation was this: the railroads were 
returned to private ownership in a badly demoralized 
condition. The Commission returned to full functioning 
also, but faced new conditions arising from general 
post-war readjustments with which it had no authority 
to’deal, and with many of its older problems remaining 
unsolved. 

A series of remarkable public hearings was held at 
Washington in which the viewpoints of capital, labor, 
politics, railroad management, and shippers were given 
a complete airing. Out of this complexity of interests 
the Esch-Cummins Act was evolved, on which our poli- 
cies of railroad regulation now rest, though much addi- 
tional legislation has supplemented it or adapted it to 
passing conditions. 


J= NEW LAW reinforced all the Commission’s 
former powers and intensified its control over 
details of rate regulation, debenture issues, and the de- 
tails of railroad management. Then it introduced some 
startling new principles of railroad development and 
enlarged the Commission’s scope so that they could be 
put in operation. 

It permitted the Commission to reverse its policies of 
enforcing competition and preventing pooling of rates 
and facilities, whenever public interest was advanced 
thereby, just as the Act of 1887 permitted the Commis- 
sion to reverse itself in its equalization policies in the 
public interest. 

Next the new law ordered the Commission to work 
out plans for consolidating all the railroads into a few 
great competitive systems, with details of organization 
and operation under the Commission’s control. 

Then it required the Commission to fix a fair and just 
rate of return on group valuation of the railroads 
(afterward set at 534 per cent.), and provided that one- 
half of all earnings in excess of 6 per cent. of the value 

Continued on page 69 
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The Washington Bicentennial 
By SOL BLOOM 


Member of Congress from New York City; and Associate 
Director of the Washington Bicentennial Commission 


Wx CONGRESS 
provided in 1924 
for the two hundredth birth- 
day anniversary of the 
Father of His Country, it 
stated that the object of the 
commemoration was to bring 
this generation into such in- 
timate acquaintance with the 
personality and achievements 
of George Washington that it 
and its posterity would be 
inspired to better citizenship 
and a deeper love of country. 

Confronted with the task 
of accomplishing all this, the 
United States George Wash- 
ington Bicentennial Commis- 
sion decreed that observance 
of the commemoration should 
continue for nine months, 
from the birthday on Febru- 
ary 22 until the following 
Thanksgiving Day. This 
means that every American 
city, town, and village is to 
set aside a number of pa- 
triotic dates on which it will 
stage appropriate ceremonies 
and festivities. 

Obviously, however, a vast 
amount of preliminary work 
had to be done to create not 
only a public interest but an 
enthusiastic interest in the bicentennial. The Com- 
mission decided to conduct the largest and most fasci- 
nating class in history that the world has ever known. 

We determined to make use of every possible channel 
of publicity to make George Washington and the plans 
for the observance of his bicentennial, topics of every- 
day conversation in every community in the United 
States. We have been, and are, utilizing as widely as 
possible the newspapers, the magazines, the motion pic- 
tures, the radio, and all patriotic, religious and frater- 
nal organizations of national scope, to place the neces- 
sary facts before the American public. Right now, for 
example, the Commission is sending out every month 
rhore than 1,000,000 pieces of mail, all designed as les- 
sons in the history of George Washington and in plans 
for observance of the bicentennial. 

The Commission is not putting on a world’s fair, or a 
big central entertainment to attract the people to one 
place exclusively. This bicentennial is rather to be part 
of the daily life of every community. So well have all 
the publicity agencies codperated with us, and so widely 
and enthusiastically have the men, women and children 
of America responded to this opportunity to do homage 
to the winner of the Revolutionary War, that it is now 





A PORTRAIT from life of 
General George Washing- 
ton, said to be a very faith- 
ful likeness, by Adolph U. 
Wertmuller; now in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art. 


the fashion to know about 
George Washington; and no 
citizen has the slightest ex- 
cuse for being ignorant of 
what manner of man he was, 
or of the greatness and ver- 
satility of his achievements. 

Yet it is not enough to 
know by rote the history of 
this great man. The will of 
Congress will not be realized 
unless the people derive from 
these activities a beautiful 
and compelling inspiration. 

This is the time when our 
people stand indicted for 
contempt of the law and for 
the officers of the law. Crim- 
inality is rampant. Our 
young people, having de- 
parted from ancient stand- 
ards and landmarks, are cast- 
ing about for a new guidance 
and a loftier set of principles. 
Materialism, not idealism, is 
the cult by which too many 
of us are carried away. 

All the objectionable fea- 
tures of these conditions will 
be swept away as the mist is dissipated by the morning 
sun, as we draw near in spirit to George Washington 
and, studying what he said and did, adopt as our new 
principles and policies the things for which he stood, 
the ideals which he strove to reach, and the magnificent 
devotion to country which actuated him throughout his 
life. He declared on one occasion that every important 
decision of his career had been actuated by love of his 
country. When our citizens are impelled by a similar 
motivation the troubles of this nation will be over, and 
we shall stand forth as the bulwark and the justification 
of modern civilization. 

I have said that the Commission is putting on no big 
central entertainment; that its function is solely to 
arouse interest in Washington and the bicentennial, and 
to give assistance to the people in outlining their part in 
offering their celebration programs. It is with this in 
view that we have arranged for an impressive cere- 
monial to begin the celebration. 

At noon on February 22, President Hoover will 
broadcast an address on George Washington. He will 
be followed on the air by a mammoth chorus singing 
the national anthem and accompanied by the United 
States Marine Band—an organization, by the way, 
41 
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which was in existence as a fife-and-drum corps in 
Washington’s time. Our plan is that by means of a 
gigantic radio hook-up all Americans, wherever they 
may be, in this country or in foreign lands, will get this 
music through their loud speakers and will join in the 
singing of the “Star Spangled Banner.” This vision of 
all our people simultaneously singing the national an- 
them indicates better than mere words the spirit in 
which Americans will pay tribute to Washington 
throughout the nine months. 

Nor is the celebration to be confined to the United 
States and its possessions. It will literally girdle the 
globe. Many of the foreign diplomats accredited to 
Washington have informed the Commission that their 
governments will participate. Americans resident in all 
the world capitals, and in many other foreign cities and 
towns, have set up their local bicentennial commissions, 
exactly as has been done by the states, cities, and towns 
of this country, and have made plans for their own 
bicentennial celebrations. 

Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart, official historian of the 
Commission, has made the statement that more than 
any other man in history, George Washington, by what 
he did, said, and wrote, has influenced Americans and 
the world at large. That statement can be neither re- 
futed nor questioned. 

In learning to know George Washington better, we 
commune with the spirit of a man whose all-round rec- 
ord has never been equaled by another human being. 
He was not only the highest type of American citizen, 
but the highest type of world citizen. Lavishly en- 
dowed by nature, he developed and increased his gifts 
and capabilities. His interests were as wide as the 
activities of the men in his day, and in those activities 
he had an astonishingly large share. In an incredible 
number of things he did unusually well. 

He was a surveyor, engineer, courier, soldier, diplo- 
mat, statesman, farmer, architect, builder, landscape 
architect, horticulturist, arboriculturist, Jumberman, 
realtor, bank director, stockman, the first man in 
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America to raise mules, miller, 
manufacturer, miner, owner and 
manager of a fleet of ocean-going 
ships, owner and manager of a tre- 
mendous fisheries business that 
shipped its products up and down 
the Atlantic seaboard, and a mem- 
ber of the Virginia House of Bur- 
gesses for nearly twenty years. In 
all these activities, he was so de- 
voted to his own kith and kin that 
he spent large sums of money to 
educate a group of young people, 
and while burdened with an im- 
mense mass of public duties he 
took time to write with his own 
hand long letters of intimate coun- 
sel and advice to his nieces and 
nephews, counsel so wise and dis- 
cerning that it can be well ac- 
cepted by the youth of both sexes 
today as a standard for their con- 
duct and work. 

It is not of much importance to 
note that George Washington ac- 
’ cumulated what was then a big 
fortune, and that he died one of 
the wealthiest Americans of his 
day; but it is important to observe 
that he regarded his financial re- 
sources only as a means to benefit others and to give 
him the opportunity for public services. Not that he 
sought the high honors and offices that came to him. 
When he accepted his commission as Commander-in- 
Chief of the Continental Armies, he called upon “every 
man in the room” to bear witness that he fully realized 
his inadequacy for the undertaking. 

Nor did he desire the Presidency; and having served 
his four years as Chief Magistrate, he tried in every 
way to convince himself that his second-term services 
were not essential to the nation, declaring in letters to 
many of his friends that he would decline reélection if 
he could feel that in so doing he was not shirking his 
patriotic duty. He liked nothing more than the life of 
a gentleman farmer in Virginia. 





MOUNT VERNON, the home Washington built for himself. This view of the 
east portico shows the beauty of the site, with its wide lawn and commanding 
sweep of the Potomac River. 





[x EVERY INSTANCE—as Commander-in-Chief of 
the Continental forces and as President for 
eight years—he plunged courageously into the work, 
resolving to take advantage of every opportunity 
to improve his stature mentally and morally, and so, 
at last, to win through to victory. Therein is one 
of the greatest inspirations for us in George Wash- 
ington’s entire career. He left as a gorgeous inheri- 
tance to all Americans the demonstrated fact that, as 
we put upon ourselves the heavier responsibilities and 
the greater demands for achievements, we grow to the 
stature necessary to discharge those responsibilities and 
meet those demands. 

In other words, the great Virginian gave us the 
lesson that we are put here not to sit in idle ease among 
the flowers already blooming, but to struggle onward 
and upward, to do battle with the ugly and the vicious, 
and at last to pluck the fine blossom of high achieve- 
ment from the heights of impossibility. 

If we bear that in mind, if we do our duty with that 
code always as our guide and chart, this celebration 
of the George Washington Bicentennial will not have 
been in vain, and we and our children’s children will 
make this a better and a nobler nation. 











WASHINGTON'S _ birth- 
place at Wakefield, Va. 
His letters make frequent 
allusion to a vine and fig 
tree. The great hackberry 
tree and the fig tree in 
this picture are of Wash- 
ington's own time. The 
birthplace has been re- 
stored by the federal gov- 
ernment, and is open for 
the public to visit. 


VIRGINIA, 





JOHN GARLAND POLLARD 


V 2x00 THROWS OPEN her doors to visitors 
for the Washington Bicentennial, and ex- 
tends the heartiest of welcomes to all who wish to visit 
George Washington’s own country in this year which 
marks the two hundredth anniversary of his birth. The 
state has been preparing for this for several years, 
aided by the Government and by private generosity. 

Virginia has always been the land of heroic mem- 
ories and historic shrines, but hitherto the scenes of 











Where Washington Lived 


By JOHN GARLAND POLLARD 


GOVERNOR OF VIRGINIA 


great events in the national annals have been inacces- 
sible for lack of roads. Today Virginia has one of the 
best road systems in the Union, and places of historic 
interest are better marked than in any other state. 
Everything possible has been done to make a visit to 
Virginia a treat and a benefit to those who are inter- 
ested in the history and traditions of America. 

Nearly a thousand double-faced iron markers line the 
highways of Virginia, giving information about great 
men and great events. Thirty of these relate to the 
career of George Washington himself. Mount Vernon, 
Washington’s home and tomb, can be reached from the 
nation’s capital in half an hour. In Alexandria is Christ 
Church, which Washington attended for many years, 
and other places associated with him. Near Mount 
Vernon the state conservation and development com- 
mission is restoring Washington’s mill, a beautiful ex- 
ample of colonial mill structure. 

At Fredericksburg, the home of Washington’s mother 
and his sister’s home (Kenmore) welcome visitors. 
Leaving Fredericksburg, one passes the farm on which 
Washington spent his boyhood and soon comes to 
Wakefield, where he was born and where the federal 
government has made a faithful restoration. Not many 
miles from Wakefield is Epping Forest, birthplace of 
Washington’s mother. 

At Yorktown, the scene of Washington’s triumph, the 
spot that secured American independence, the Park 


Service of the Government is constructing one of the 
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KENMORE, at Fred- 
ericksburg, Va. (at 
the right), was the 
home of Betty Field- 
ing Lewis, Washing- 
ton's sister. Here, 
too, the atmosphere 
of Washington's time 
has been carefully 
preserved, as shown 
in the view (at top) 
of the kitchen at Ken- 
more with pots and 
kettles that doubtless 
played well the parts 
required of them 
when the First Presi- 
dent came to dine. 


EPPING FOREST at 
Fredericksburg, Va. 
(below). This birth- 
place of Mary Ball 
Washington, mother 
of George Washing- 
ton, welcomes visitors. 
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finest military parks in the world, 
restoring the conditions of 1781 
and marking points of interest in 
the campaign. 

At Williamsburg, John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., is making the 
most beautiful restoration of a 
town in the world. The colonial 
capital of Virginia is arising from 
the past as if by the wave of a 
magician’s wand. This alone is 


well worth a trip to Virginia. 


In New Kent County, not many 
miles from Williamsburg, St. 
Peter’s Church, one of the oldest 
colonial churches in the country 
and the probable scene of Wash- 
ington’s marriage, is being made 
easily accessible to visitors. 

Richmond, with its fine hotels, 
offers an excellent resting place to 
travelers who wish to make the 
round of places connected with the 
great Washington. Fredericksburg 
extends a special welcome. It is 
probable that an elaborate pageant 
will be staged there, in a commu- 
nity that was connected so inti- 
mately with Washington from his 
infancy almost to his death. Win- 
chester, headquarters of Washing- 
ton in the days of his early mili- 
tary experiences long before the 
Revolution, has shrines connected 
with the immortal. Near Win- 
chester is the Scenic Highway 
along the mountains, to be opened 
this year, one of the most beauti- 
ful roads in America. 

To visitors interested in events 
of later history, Virginia offers 
unique attractions. The battle- 
field of Manassas, or Bull Run, 
will have many markers describ- 
ing those famous battles. The na- 
tional battlefield park at Freder- 
icksburg has built a fine road, ad- 
mirably marked. Petersburg has 
marked points of interest in the 
city and is also working on the na- 
tional battlefield park. One of the 
most beautiful battlefield parks is 
in course of construction at Rich- 
mond, where scenes connected 
with the careers of McClellan and 
Grant are made accessible and 
properly marked. This park will 
be formally dedicated at the Con- 
federate Reunion on June 21-24. 

No state has ever offered so 
many events of historic and ro- 
mantic interest as Virginia in 1932, 
two centuries since Washington 
first saw the light on her soil. To 
come to the Old Dominion this 
year will be to enjoy a rebirth of 
the spirit. All those who wish to 
step out of the present, with its 
trials and vexations, and live in the 
glorious past of America, will find 
the experience revivifying. 

















Two More Conferences 


WHETHER 1932 is better or 

worse than last year depends 

largely on what happens abroad 
this month. 


T=: MONTH of February will see two more in- 
ternational conferences in session. One is a 
purely financial and European gathering at Lausanne. 
The other is a world-wide affair at Geneva, concerned 
with armaments. It requires no gift of prophecy to 
foresee that neither bold nor far-reaching decisions 
can be expected from either conclave, in the existing 
state of mind in Europe and in the world generally. 

Of the two conferences, the more important must be 
that of Lausanne. That of Geneva will necessarily 
have the character of a side show, its progress and for- 
tunes totally dependent upon the progress at the other 
end of the lake. Thus, while in the nature of things 
American attention—so far as it can be guided by offi- 
cial influence—will be directed at disarmament and 
Geneva, world interest will be almost exclusively cen- 
tered at Lausanne. 

At Lausanne the statesmen must choose between two 
courses: the first one of actual decisions, the second one 
of new temporizing and further makeshifts. In the 
general development of the post-war problems the point 
has now been reached where it is clear that Germany 
never will resume the huge payments of the Young 
Plan. It is, indeed, a matter of gravest doubt whether 
there will ever arrive again in the Reich a government 
strong enough to impose upon its people even the rela- 
tively small annual payments which in the Young Plan 
are listed as unconditional. 

The total annual requirements of Germany under the 
Young Plan approximate $500,000,000. Of these, only 
about a third, roughly $160,000,000, are unconditional; 
that is, required no matter what the situation in Ger- 
many may be. Now it is universally conceded that 
Germany, next year and at least the year after, cannot 
pay all or any portion of the $500,000,000, whether con- 
ditional or unconditional, save as she might be able to 
make certain deliveries in kind. 

The Lausanne Conference must therefore recognize 
the necessity of extending the present moratorium for 
two or three years: that is the irreducible minimum. 
For, this time, Germany can pay nothing; and to re- 
quire something would be futile. Mere requirement 
would almost certainly precipitate a domestic political 
upheaval in the Reich. A simple way out of the im- 
passe, then, would be the extension of the Hoover 
Moratorium, as it applies to German reparations, for 
two, three, or even five years. The first figure repre- 
sents the French opinion and the latter the British view. 

The British believe that the wise step would be to 
wipe out the conditional requirements altogether, scrap 
the Young Plan, and either come down upon an elimi- 
nation of reparations payments altogether, or upon the 
$160,000,000 of unconditional payments as the total bill. 
They are satisfied that even the unconditional will 
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never be paid, and that the disputes which will center 
about these demands will prolong the whole world’s 
economic prostration. 

The French, on the other hand, insist that uncondi- 
tional reparations payments are sacred, and that their 
share of them is not to be modified, their share consti- 
tuting approximately two-thirds. They are realistic 
enough to see that Germany can pay nothing now. But 
they are confident enough of her eventual recovery to 
argue that she can later pay the $160,000,000. And they 
are resolved to resist any settlement which would in 
effect liquidate the whole reparations issue and let 
Germany escape from all payments. 

Britain, France, Belgium, and Italy, together with the 
minor beneficiaries of the reparations payments, must 
therefore meet at Lausanne and, in effect, recognize 
that they can collect none of the $500,000,000 due them 
from Germany annually during the next two or three 
years. But all would like to make an agreement by 
which all German reparations payments, save the un- 
conditional, should be definitely terminated. 

Such a course would leave them collectively bound to 
pay to the United States annual returns on their debt 
obligations, rising steadily through the next half cen- 
tury from the present figure of $270,000,000 to an even- 
tual maximum of $400,000,000. Of course, if Germany 
were forgiven her payments, this would all come out of 
the pockets of her present creditors. And all these 
creditors, save France, are in difficulties hardly less 
grave than that of Germany itself. 


HEN PresiIpENT Hoover last summer pro- 
claimed his moratorium, all Europe hailed it 
as proof that Hoover and. the country had at last come 
to the point of perceiving that economic and financial 
recovering in the world was conditional upon the aboli- 
tion of debt and reparations payments, and that Amer- 
ican interest in financial and economic recovery was 
greater than the concern for pressing futile attempts to 
collect on the “dead horse” of war and post-war loans. 
The action of Congress in approving the moratorium 
clearly disclosed this European conclusion to have been 
an error. Europe now knows that, for the present, can- 
cellation or scaling down of war debts is impossible. 
For this reason European statesmen will not abolish 
reparations or drastically reduce them. Since the 
United States maintains in theory the integral character 
of the debt claims, Europe will maintain the similarly 
immutable character of the reparations claims. 

On the one hand, no money will be forthcoming from 
Germany this year or next. That fact will have to be 
recognized at Lausanne. On the other hand, next De- 
cember all our Allied debtors will be faced with pay- 
ments to us, for the Hoover Moratorium will have ex- 
pired. Under these settlements they can ask for partial 
moratoria; but in the case of Britain this will amount 
to no more than $30,000,000 in $180,000,000, and there is 


no present prospect that Britain can meet this demand. 
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In fact, therefore, the Allied debtors having perforce 
forgiven Germany annual payments that the Reich can- 
not make, must approach the United States and ask 
similar lenience. Just how this will be done will prob- 
ably be only discussed at Lausanne; but even if no de- 
cision is reached there will be an inevitable drawing to- 
gether of these debtors, faced by a common creditor. In 
that situation the most important detail will be the de- 
gree to which the British and French resolve on a com- 
mon policy in the face of Germany and America alike. 

On the face of the evidence, it is patent that the best 
Lausanne can promise is some temporizing agreement 
with Germany in the matter of reparations; and this 
must be balanced by some tentative program of com- 
mon action on the American front, when the matter of 
debt payments again becomes relevant. 


HEN ONE TURNS to the Geneva Conference, 

the subject becomes a hard one to discuss 
with an American audience, because that audience for 
a variety of reasons has been led to believe that the 
major question is one of reduction or limitation of arm- 
aments, whereas, the issue is purely and simply politi- 
cal. France and her allies—Poland and the states of.the 
Little Entente (Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, and Ru- 
mania)—which together constitute the dominant coali- 
tion in Europe, will be faced by the defeated nations of 
the war, together with Italy, which are eager to upset 
the present domination as preliminary to revising the 
present political and territorial situation in Europe. 

Any such revision of frontiers as Germany hopes for 
in Europe, and Italy hopes for in Africa—at the expense 
of the allies of France in the former case, and of France 
herself in the latter—is quite impossible as long as 
France and her allies possess their present overwhelm- 
ing military superiority. But the territorial integrity 
of all would be imperiled if the existing gap between 
French and German-Italian armies were diminished. 

In this situation it is plain that France and her allies 
will not consent to the destruction of their present 
military advantage, save on certain conditions. This 
means equally that they will not agree to reduce their 
own forces or permit Germany to arrive at equality in 
security with France by increasing her forces now lim- 
ited by the Treaty of Versailles. The French conditions 
are too crystal clear. France will agree to reduce her 
army and navy expenditures, and therefore strengths, 
provided Great Britain and the United States will 
pledge themselves to defend France and her allies if, 
after she has reduced her forces, she is attacked. 

There is nothing new in all this. It is the same old 
demand which met Wilson at Paris, Hughes at Wash- 
ington, Stimson and Morrow at London. There is, how- 
ever, a certain modification in the French view. At 
London, Tardieu asked of America only a -consultative 
pact, but events in Manchuria have exposed the fu- 
tility of consultative pacts, and reduced the whole idea 
of the Kellogg Pact to nothing. Therefore France is 
bound to ask not mere promises of conversational ac- 
tivity in the face of crisis, but definite pledges. 

Of all of this the French have given unmistakable 
proof. The leaders of all parties—Laval speaking for 
the more or less nationalistic majority now in power, 
Herriot and Boncour for the radical and socialist oppo- 
sition—have been similarly clear in their insistance 
that there would be no reduction in advance of fresh 
security guarantees. France stands firm politically 
from right to left on this thesis. 

Germany, on the other hand, through the voice of 
President Hindenburg, has demanded equality in se- 
curity, which means military forces equal to those of 


‘patent. 
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France. And Berlin has made clear the probability that 
Germany will withdraw from the League of Nations al- 
together if she does not achieve this impossible goal. 
Italy will support Germany, because Italy has all along 
looked forward to an Italo-German alliance which 
would one day replace the French system as the domi- 
nant force on the Continent. 

It is clear that the break between French and Ger- 
man purposes is thus complete. It is also plain that the 
single useful contribution that Great Britain and the 
United States could make to the situation would be the 
undertaking of some new guarantee of the status quo 
in Europe. Only that way could the French and Ger- 
man theses be reconciled. But it is equally patent that 
American public opinion would not permit any such 
new involvement in European affairs, and that British 
promises alone would not satisfy the French. 

President Hoover last summer had hoped that the 
prospect of American leniency in the matter of debts 
would serve as an incentive for the armed powers, be- 
ginning with France, to agree to reduction in military 
and naval expenditures in the hope of parallel diminu- 
tion in debt obligations. But Congress has clearly 
eliminated this possibility. And in reality it never had 
any importance to the French mind, since the French 
all along have intended to pay debts only as they col- 
lected reparations. 

It is obvious, then, that the American delegates to 
the Arms Conference are going totally without the 
power to consider any of the political issues which must 
be adjusted before any discussion of armaments ‘can 
take place. It is not less manifest that not the smallest 
preliminary adjustment of these political issues has 
taken place. France and Germany are as far apart now 
as ever. The Franco-Italian disputes have not in the 
least degree been adjusted. Not since the Paris Peace 
Conference itself has there been the certainty of such a 
collision of interests and policies. 

In this situation the whip hand will belong to France, 
just as the important actions will take place at Lau- 
sanne and not at Geneva. Germany must have some 
sort of relief from reparations obligations. No legal 
escape is possible without French consent. But if Ger- 
many at Geneva insists upon reduction of French arm- 
aments or increase of her own, France at Lausanne can 
block every measure for German relief. All this means 
still further peril to British and American private loans 
now frozen in the Reich. If, too, Britain and America 
support German claims at Geneva, French policy at 
Lausanne will be indicated. 

In this situation, those most apprehensive of the out- 
come of the Geneva meeting are the champions of arms 
limitation and the friends of the League of Nations. 
While last summer the British government was the most 
eager advocate of the conference and the French the 
most hostile, today the British have been frankly dis- 
closed seeking to postpone the meeting, while the 
French, recognizing that events have played into their 
hands and that the danger of reduction is nil, are most 
uncompromising in their insistence upon the meeting. 

Not since the Genoa Conference of 1922, which made 
the occupation of the Ruhr inevitable, has Europe 
faced a conference with graver apprehensions, or with 
the dangers of accentuating national bitterness more 
Never has an American delegation gone to an 
international meeting more completely destitute of all 
resources to contribute to any result, or more -utterly 
isolated in its situation. In reality it is hard to decide 
whether the United States will be less a factor at Lau- 
sanne, where it will not be represented, or at Geneva, 
where it will send its representatives. 

















Finland Votes Wet 








© New York American 
The Finish of the Finnish Humpty Dumpty 


O F PECULIAR INTEREST to Americans was Fin- 

land’s popular referendum on prohibition, 
held December 29 and 30. The result was an over- 
whelming wet victory; and Finnish prohibition, in force 
since 1919, will now be repealed through prompt legis- 
lative action. So great was the corruption after twelve 
dry years that Finnish reform elements are jubilant 
over the election returns. Finnish bootleggers, how- 
ever—and they have been numerous—are sunk in 
despair. The capital city of Helsingfors (“Helsinki” in 
Finnish) was delirious with joy as it celebrated a very 
merry New Year’s Eve. 

The Finnish voters were confronted with three alter- 
natives: repeal, modification, or the existing order of 
prohibition. No less than 544,967 voted wet; 217,019 
voted dry; and only 10,915 voted for a modification 
which would have permitted the manufacture and sale 
of light wines and beer. Your Finn is evidently a hun- 
dred-percenter one way or the other. Said Professor 
Lucina Hagman, Finnish feminist and erstwhile prohibi- 
tion advocate: “The Finnish home has been saved as a 
result of the referendum.” Two-thirds of the women 
voters favored repeal. Even the southern agricultural 
areas—supposedly dry in sentiment—showed an unex- 
pected anti-prohibition strength. 

Finland, whose inhabitants speak a non-European 
language akin to Turkish and Hungarian, has a popula- 
tion of nearly four million; and a total area of 149,588 
square miles. The country, since 1157 an appendage 
of Sweden, was ceded to the tender mercies of Czarist 
Russia during the Napoleonic Wars—in 1899. Finland, 
however, was guaranteed local self-government with 
the Russian Czar as Grand Duke. The Russians subse- 
quently failed to observe their guarantees, and Finnish 
dissatisfaction knew no bounds. Things were getting 
steadily worse prior to the World War. 

In the war, Finland was naturally anti-Russian, and 
supplied many volunteers to the victorious German 
armies.. Germany secured Finnish independence by the 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, signed March 3, 1918. Later 
in that year civil war broke out between Finnish com- 
munists and monarchists; but a German division under 
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General Ruediger von der Goltz came at the request 
of the Finns and restored order. Finland since that 
time has flourished. Certain Finnish districts—notably 
Eastern Karelia—are still in the possession of Soviet 
Russia; but Leningrad itself is only a few miles from 
the Finnish frontier. 

The Finns have shown themselves extraordinarily 
progressive in the fields of education and sociology. 
They are among the most carefully schooled peoples 
in Europe; and the eight-hour day, protective social in- 
surance measures, and the institution of popular refer- 
endums are conducive to public welfare. Most Finns 
are Lutherans, but there is complete freedom of wor- 
ship. Finland was a pioneer in the woman’s suffrage 
movement, introducing universal voting for both sexes 
in 1906. At that time it was considered a very advanced 
step, but all important countries (save France and Italy) 
have since followed suit. 

After the World War, still believing itself in the fore- 
front of human progress, Finland adopted prohibition. 
The experiment was by no means successful. Boot- 
legging and rum-running sprang up to vex the law- 
abiding, and Sweden and Russia furnished convenient 
bases for such illicit traffic. Bribery and corruption 
followed in due course, and Finnish enforcement officials 
came to wink at promiscuous bibbing in homes, 
hotels, and countless speak-easies. Finnish concoctions 
developed an unheard-of potency. The whole situation 
acquired characteristics strangely familiar to Americans. 

Finnish reformers and progressives, as well as the 
high-minded women voters, were quick to grasp the un- 
fortunate course that things were taking. Since the 
up-to-date Constitution provided for popular referen- 
dums, the Finnish electorate flocked to the polls and 
dealt with the situation. The single-chambered Finnish 
Diet was summoned for January 19 to enact requisite 
legislation, following the lead of the people. As a classi- 
cal student remarked to a Helsingfors policeman: “We 
who are about to drink salute you!” 

Norway has also abandoned the prohibition experi- 
ment. During the World War a temporary dry law was 
passed; and this was made permanent by a popular 
referendum held in 1919. Bootlegging and trade dis- 
putes with other nations followed, and in 1926 a second 
referendum showed a wet majority of public opinion. 
Prohibition was promptly repealed; and the sale of 
liquor is now in the hands of incorporated societies 
which do business between eleven in the morning and 
five in the afternoon. As a result, social conditions are 
reported to have been improved. 

In America, reaction to the Finnish referendum was 
mixed. Henry H. Curran, president of the Association 
Against the Prohibition Amendment, declared: “I al- 
ways thought the Finns had sense.” His opponents were 
not so laudatory; but most critics are agreed that Fin- 
land, along with Czechoslovakia and Ireland, stands as 


a model among Europe’s new post-war states. 
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Our Political Pot Begins to Boil 


By HOWARD FLORANCE 


VY WHO will be nominated at 
Chicago? A score of Demo- 
crats, and one Republican, 


are early in the field. 


Presser POLITICS, greatest of all American 
pastimes, knocks at the door. Its appointed 
time has arrived; and panic, crisis, war, even scandal 
and murder, must waive their front-page monopoly for 
the nine months that remain before Election Day. 

For half of that period the presidential field will be 
free and open, but once past the midway point the vot- 
er’s choice will be restricted to candidates selected for 
him in the great national conventions. Four months 


and more of deliberation and wrangling, and a Demo- | 


crat will emerge as the choice of his party for Presi- 
dent in opposition to Herbert Hoover, whose renomina- 
tion must be taken for granted. A second period of 
four months and more is required, according to the 
rules of the game, for the voter to make up his mind 
whether he prefers the Democrat or the Republican, or 
perhaps a minor-party nominee. And then a third 
period of four months must elapse before the chosen 
one begins his term of office. Surely the mills of the 
gods never grind as slowly as the machinery of Amer- 
ican presidential politics. 

March witnesses the beginning of the parade of the 
primaries and it gains momentum throughout April and 
May. From New Hampshire and the Dakotas year 
after year have come straws to show the way political 
winds blow early in March in northern states, with 
Alabama and Georgia not far behind in performing a 
similar function for the South. This year the New 
Hampshire primary comes on March 8, that of North 
Dakota on March 15. In April the presidential prefer- 
ence primaries of larger states—Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Illinois, Nebraska, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
Ohio—have served in past years either to clear the air 
or confuse a situation already muddled. 

The presidential preference primary came into being 
twenty years ago, during the campaign of 1912, in time 
to demonstrate that President Taft was no longer the 
accepted leader of his party. During April and May 
of that year Theodore Roosevelt carried the Republican 
primaries of Illinois, Pennsylvania, Nebraska, Oregon, 
Maryland, and California. 
those of North Dakota and Wisconsin. Massachusetts 
alone was won by President Taft. The new primary 
system failed to secure the nomination of Mr. Roose- 
velt; for Mr. Taft’s managers controlled convention 
states largely and southern states wholly. But it served 
to warn of the result on Election Day, when Taft lost 
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Senator LaFollette carried . 





By Cesare, in Outlook 
A TWO-HEADED SPHINX 


Al Smith and Newton Baker will be the dark horses of the 
Democratic convention, by remaining out of state primaries 
and conventions, and silent upon matters of controversy. 





everything but Utah and Vermont. He won those 
states, indeed, by small pluralities and not by majorities. 

Four years later, in 1916, there was no outstanding 
primary candidate. Senator Cummins carried Mon- 
tana and Nebraska in addition to his own state of Iowa. 
Senator LaFollette carried North Dakota and his own 
state of Wisconsin. Favorite sons were also victorious 
elsewhere—Governor Brumbaugh in Pennsylvania, 
Senator Burton in Ohio, and Henry Ford in Michigan. 
Late in the primary campaign Justice Hughes, though 
not an active candidate, became the choice of Republi- 
cans in Vermont and Oregon. The primary was not an 
important feature of the 1916 campaign. The Demo- 
crats renominated Wilson by acclamation; the Repub- 
licans drafted Hughes from the Supreme Court bench; 
and the “Bull Moose” Progressives named Roosevelt, 
who later withdrew in favor of Hughes. 

In 1920 the Republican primaries brought out three 
strong candidates. The supporters of each of these men 
so strenuously opposed the other two candidates that 
they all lost out in the end. These three primary win- 
ners were General Leonard Wood, who entered the con- 
vention with the votes of 287 delegates; Governor Frank 
O. Lowden of Illinois, who had 211 votes on the first 
ballot; and Senator Hiram Johnson of California, with 
133 votes. The nomination went to Senator Warren 

















G. Harding of Ohio, who had failed to carry completely 
even his own state in the April primary. 

The primaries of 1924 found Calvin Coolidge in the 
White House, serving out the term of the late President 
Harding. There was a Congress which seemed to de- 
light in rejecting his recommendations; there was a 
scandal inherited from his predecessor which led to 
the resignation of two members of the Cabinet; yet Mr. 
Coolidge was the logical candidate of his party. His 
principal opponent was Hiram Johnson. They divided 
the early Dakota primaries between them, and then 
President Coolidge defeated the California Senator in 
one state after another—in Michigan, Illinois, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, Ohio, and finally in the Senator’s own state 
of California. Hiram Johnson thereupon withdrew. 

Four years ago the Republican primaries served to 
demonstrate conclusively that the voters desired the 
nomination of Herbert Hoover, then Secretary of Com- 
merce, and he was nominated on the first ballot in the 
convention at Kansas City. Similarly the Democratic 
primaries brought out only Al Smith. 

With the approach of the primary season this year 
the rival Republican candidates of 1924—Calvin Cool- 
idge and Hiram Johnson—both expressed opinions. Mr. 
Coolidge’s statement took the form of an article in the 
Saturday Evening Post, in October, in which he said: 
“It has long been the practice to give a President in 
office a second nomination. It is a practice that has 
been beneficial to the country. Any other course is 
open to grave objections and in danger of being at- 
tended by serious consequences. .. . In an emergency 
like the present the responsible elements of our party 
should offer a solid front in their support of the Presi- 
dent. That is the course I propose to pursue.” 

Hiram Johnson’s pronouncement took the form of a 
newspaper interview, at Chicago in November, in which 
he is reported to have said: “The decision of Mr. 
Coolidge not to become a candidate entitles him to the 
highest praise of the American people. If Mr. Hoover 
were to make a like decision he would have the undy- 
ing gratitude of the rank and file of the Republican 
party.” Note that the California Senator professed to 
speak, not for himself, but for the party. 
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LEAP YEAR FOR MISS 
DEMOCRACY 


By Sykes, in the New York 
Evening Post 


The group of western Republican Senators who are 
anti-administration no matter whether it is a Hoover, 
a Coolidge, or a Harding who sits in the White House, 
are understood to have been considering a third-party 
movement. Norris of Nebraska, Borah of Idaho, John- 
son of California; it appears that each would prefer to 
have one of the others run. But Mr. Borah has always 
been a simon-pure Republican on Election Day, a bril- 
liant campaign orator for the chosen leader of his party. 
Mr. Norris may not have forgotten that the Republican 
delegates from his own state, in the convention of four 
years ago, voted 8 for Norris and 11 for Hoover. Mr. 
Johnson’s memory must go back to a not even luke- 
warm convention in 1920 and to a disastrous primary 
campaign in 1924. Possibly the three Senators will seek 
to prevail upon Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania to 
lead a third-party campaign. 

Meanwhile the Republican National Committee, 
meeting in Washington in December, duly issued its 
quadrennial call for delegates of the party, from every 
Congressional district in the country, to assemble in 
national convention at Chicago beginning on June 14. 
It is certain that Herbert Hoover will be renominated, 
in accord with a custom followed without fail by both 
parties ever since 1884. The Republican convention of 
that year passed over President Arthur, who had served 
three years and eight months after the assassination of 
Garfield, and chose James G. Blaine, then making his 
third convention fight. Since that time every President 
has been offered to the voters, by the delegates of his 
party, for a second term—Cleveland in 1888, Harrison 
in 1892, McKinley in 1900, Roosevelt in 1904, Taft in 
1912, Wilson in 1916, and Coolidge in 1924. Taft alone 
was obliged to fight for a renomination. A one-term 
plank which Mr. Bryan forced into the Democratic 
platform of 1912 was wholly ignored when the time 
came to renominate Woodrow Wilson four years later. 


[stone POSSIBILITIES abound everywhere 
this year—active, receptive, or merely avail- 
able. Ohio and New York each has four. The Buckeye 
State could present Newton Baker, former Mayor of 
Cleveland and wartime Secretary of War; George 
White, Governor; Robert J. Bulkley, Senator; and 
James M. Cox, newspaper owner and standard-bearer 
in the campaign of 1920. The Empire State’s galaxy of 
Democratic presidential possibilities includes its pres- 
ent Governor, Franklin D. Roosevelt; its former Gov- 
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ernor, Alfred E. Smith; the lawyer, business man, 
financier and statesman, Owen D. Young; and the 
sharpshooting investigator of Tammany, Samuel Sea- 
bury, former Justice of the Court of Appeals and nomi- 
nee for Governor in 1916. Many names will be pre- 
sented to the convention which the Democratic National 
Committee last month called to assemble at Chicago on 
June 27, two weeks after the Republicans meet there. 

For purposes of comparison, the Democratic conven- 
tion of 1928 must be eliminated, since it furnished an 
unusual spectacle in the nomination of Al Smith on the 
first ballot. 

In 1924, 103 ballots had been necessary for the choice 
of John W. Davis. For nine days the delegates voted, 
in the now famous convention in Madison Square Gar- 
den, New York City, with the rival and unyielding sup- 
porters of William G. McAdoo and Alfred E. Smith 
dividing between them nearly 900 of the convention’s 
1098 votes; 732 were necessary for a choice. Mr. Mc- 
Adoo’s maximum strength was 530. That of Mr. Smith 
was 368, maintained until the 101st ballot, when there 
began a minor switch to Mr. Underwood and then a 
stampede to Mr. Davis. 

In 1920, at San Francisco, there had been 44 ballots 
when James M. Cox emerged as the nominee. Here 
also Mr. McAdoo had been the leading candidate in the 
early balloting. It was his first convention honor, com- 
ing shortly after his retirement as Secretary of War and 
Director General of Railroads. 

In 1916 a renomination was accorded to President 
Wilson without opposition. 

In 1912 there were 46 ballots before the convention 
accepted Governor Woodrow Wilson of New Jersey. 
Champ Clark of Missouri, then Speaker of the House, 
had led on all the early ballots. 

Democracy’s choice of a leader is usually either unani- 


mous or the result of a convention deadlock. This is. 


due to the operation of its much discussed but never 
abandoned two-thirds rule. But for that rule Champ 
Clark would have been the nominee in 1912, for he led 
Woodrow Wilson and on the tenth ballot received 556 
votes, or more than half the total. But for the two- 
thirds rule, also, William G. McAdoo would have been 
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the nominee in 1924, with a maximum of 530 votes on 
the sixty-ninth ballot. 

This two-thirds rule and the abundance of “favorite 
sons” usually turn the Democratic convention into the 
greatest of all lotteries. Note the parade of these favor- 
ite sons in 1920: Besides Mr. McAdoo, who had long 
been a cabinet officer in Washington, there were Palmer 
of Pennsylvania, Cox of Ohio, Smith of New York, Ed- 
wards of New Jersey, Cummings of Connecticut, Davis 
of West Virginia, Glass of Virginia, Hitchcock of Ne- 
braska, Meredith of Iowa, Owen of Oklahoma, Marshall 
of Indiana, Williams of Mississippi, and Simmons of 
North Carolina. These fourteen men were seriously 
proposed for the presidency and. each received the bal- 
lots of his state’s delegation in the convention of twelve 
years ago. The convention of 1924 voted for many of 
the same leaders, and in addition there were new ar- 
rivals in the forest of presidential timber, like Under- 
wood of Alabama and Ritchie of Maryland. 


T= YEAR Franklin D. Roosevelt is expected to 
lead all the rest on the first ballot, though it is 
not yet certain that New York Democracy will sponsor 
his candidacy. Maryland will again present Governor 
Ritchie. Ohio will offer Governor White. Oklahoma 
will name its picturesque Governor, Alfalfa Bill Mur- 
ray. New Jersey will vote for Governor A. Harry 
Moore. Missouri will support James A. Reed, former 
Senator, and Virginia will support its former Governor, 
Harry F. Byrd. Texas will be solid for the new Speaker 
of the House, Mr. Garner. Arkansas will offer Joseph 
T. Robinson, Democratic leader in the Senate; and the 
list of favorite sons include at least half a dozen other 
distinguished Senators. 

These men are expected to come into the convention 
each with the full support of his own state. In most 
instances they will sweep the state primary; otherwise 
their supporters will dominate the party convention 
which select delegates to the national convention. 

There is a Traylor-for-President movement in Ken- 
tucky, Texas, and Illinois. Melvin A. Traylor is presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Chicago. He was 
born in Kentucky, went to Texas at the age of twenty, 
and became a bank president there before he was 
drafted by a Chicago bank in 1914. His sponsorship 
comes from the people, rather than from the politicians. 

An illustration of the accidents of American politics 
is afforded by the recent appearance of John N. Garner, 
of Texas, as a leading candidate for the presidency. 
The loss of Republican seats in the House, in the elec- 
tion of 1930, resulted in the elevation of Mr. Garner to 
the responsibilities of the Speakership. His period of 
service is the longest among Democratic members. 
Eighteen years in the House had brought him no con- 
spicuous invitation to seek the presidency; but after a 
single month in the office of Speaker, Mr. Garner be- 
came the chosen candidate of Mr. Hearst and his chain 
of newspapers. 

Alfred E. Smith supplies the enigma of the Demo- 
cratic campaign. Presumably his name will not appear 
upon the primary ballot of any state; but if there is a 
long-drawn-out struggle in the national convention he 
will be in the background—available and quite pre- 
pared for the lightning to strike. Democracy, it will be 
remembered, tendered a second nomination to defeated 
candidates when Cleveland was chosen in the. conven- 
tion of 1892 (for what proved to be a successful cam- 
paign), and when Bryan became the choice in 1900 and 
again in 1908, campaigns which he lost as he had lost 
that of 1896. Mr. Smith is a real factor. 
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Here Begin Selections from Articles of Special Interest in the World's Periodicals 


See page 54 for full hist of the Month's Articles 


“Taxes on property must be reduced.’ With 
this slogan Governor Gardner explains how— 


North Carolina Cleans House 


From 


| 1931 North Carolina passed 
four. acts of legislation largely 
without precedent in this nation. Each 
was revolutionary, but each was de- 
signed to meet the situation prevailing 
under changed economic conditions. .. . 

The General Assembly sat in joint ses- 
sion to hear the Governor on the condi- 
tion of the state. The Governor said: 

“Of one conclusion I am absolutely cer- 
tan: Taxes on property must be reduced. 
And we must go further: When we pro- 
vide to cut taxes here in Raleigh, we 
must also make provision that the cut 
be positively felt in the pocketbook of 
the taxpayer back home.” 

Of course, the Governor’s message to 
the 1931 General Assembly dealt with 
many subjects of real importance to the 
people of North Carolina. But the sen- 
tence which the legislators had been 
subconsciously listening for and which 
the jammed galleries—many of whom 
doubtless owned no property—spontane- 
ously applauded, the sentence which was 
nailed to the mast head of one of the 
biggest daily papers in the state for 140 
days, the sentence which deadlocked the 
General Assembly and more than once 
stood it on its head, was the short, pro- 
saic sentence: “Taxes on property must 
be reduced.” With the exception of a 
mere handful, every major state-wide 
bill passed by the General Assembly was 
considered and debated by some member 
from the viewpoint of its bearing on the 
cost of government and the reduction of 
taxes on property, especially on land... . 


For ten years, the author goes on to 
explain, North Carolina had somewhat 
overstretched herself—with noble high- 
way programs, improvements for state 
institutions, etc., all of which increased 
the tax bill of the state from 2314 million 
to 100 million dollars. 


The farmer gave expression to his 
financial distress by manifesting his dis- 
satisfaction with his tax burden, but his 
real ailment was more deep-seated and 
profound than he was led to believe. 
Agriculturally, North Carolina is a cash- 
crop state. Cotton and tobacco repre- 
sent 50 per cent. of our total agricul- 
tural production, and the market value 
fell $45,000,000 in two years. 

Uncomfortable as our situation had 


By O. MAX GARDNER, 


the Saturday Evening Post, January 2 


become, it would have been infinitely 
more acute but for the compensation to 
the farmers in live-at-home farming. A 
survey conducted for the Governor in 
1929 developed the fact that between 
$150,000,000 and $175,000,000 regularly 
went out of North Carolina each year 
for the most primary agricultural prod- 
ucts—corn, hay, foodstuffs, and feed- 
stuff. It was apparent that one impor- 
tant way to increase the actual income 
of farmers was to check this annual out- 
flow of cash. We adopted the slogan 
“Live at Home,” which, being liberally 
interpreted, means produce for your 
families and animals all the foodstuffs 
and feedstuff they consume, and then 
produce the cotton and tobacco that you 
can profitably grow as a surplus. ... 

In spite of the live-at-home move- 
ment, however, the trend of profits from 
agriculture continued downward. This 
trend was just as pronounced in other 
fields. North Carolina felt the distress 
of shrunken real-estate values as keenly 
as New Jersey or Iowa or Alabama. The 
swelling chorus was, “Taxes on property 
must be reduced.” ... 


The General Assembly studied the 
road administration situation and passed 
a bill which Governor Gardner summar- 
izes as follows: 


IrsT, transfer of the maintenance 

and support of all county roads to 

the state, abolition of all county and 
township road boards, and no tax levy 
by the counties for road maintenance or 
construction. Second, the maintenance 
of county roads from the gasoline tax, 
which was increased from five cents a 
gallon to six cents, and an appropriation 
of six million dollars a year made for 
county roads. Third, the designation of 
the boards of county commissioners as 
liaison units between local communities 
and the State Highway Commission, and 
the appointment of a state director of lo- 
cal roads to deal with local communities. 
Fourth, transfer of all county pris- 
oners and chain-gang camps from the 
counties to the state, and the employ- 
ment of county prisoners on roads and 
highways, thus ridding us of our spotted 
chain-gang systems, relieving the coun- 
ties of a burdensome and annually 
mounting expenditure, and permitting 


better treatment of prisoners. Fifth, the 
reorganization of the State Highway 
Commission with a chairman and six 
members representing the state at large 
instead of a chairman and nine district 
commissioners, each with large inde- 
pendent powers in his own district. 

The law as passed was a clear-cut vic- 
tory for centralization of control and the 
fixing of administrative responsibility, 
as against diffusion of authority and a 
necessary inefficiency of administration. 
It cut the annual cost of road mainte- 
nance $2,250,000; and though it increased 
the gasoline tax $2,500,000, it abolished 
the property-tax levy for roads, which in 
1930 was $5,500,000. 

A Local Government Act was passed, 
with a commission appointed to sit in 
Raleigh, authorized to sell all bonds and 
notes of local units, as well as to super- 
vise investment of sinking funds of local 
units. This will prevent arbitrary con- 
trol by a small local board. 

The General Assembly also provided 
for the consolidation of the three major 
state educational institutions into one 
state university. It provided, further, for 
the state to take over the responsibility 
and support for the whole public school 
system. The Governor continues: 


The following conclusions may be 
safely accepted: The most substantial 
contribution of the 1931 General As- 
sembly was to tackle and stop in its 
tracks the advancing tax burden for the 
first time in the modern history of 
North Carolina. It went further—it 
turned the curve of taxation definitely 
downward. The total cost of govern- 
ment was reduced $7,000,000, but the 
tax burden on property was reduced by 
more than $12,000,000 by the school and 
road legislation alone. These two acts 
provided an average reduction in county 
rates of more than forty cents on the 
hundred dollars.of assessed value. 

Throughout the progress of this pro- 
gram in legislation it was repeatedly 
charged that taxes on property would 
not be reduced; that if taxes were re-- 
duced the reduction would not reach the 
taxpayer back home. The answer is 
taxes on property were reduced—posi- 
tively reduced—and the reduction is 
being felt this year in the pocketbook of 
the taxpayer back home. 
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Music, a Triumph of African Art 


By CAPTAIN WILLIAM HICHENS 
From Art and Archaeology, February 


Nec MUSIC, as interpreted by 
the modern dance orchestra, 
has been one of our post-war infatua- 
tions, so that to most people the mention 
of Negro music inevitably suggests jazz. 
It is thus not surprising to find that the 
first press reports of the tour of research 
into African native music, now being 
carried out by Professor Kirby of Wit- 
watersrand University, should empha- 
size the fact that he “has found curious 
aboriginal affinities to jazz.” 

Such affinities do exist in African 
music—in the rhythm of drumbeat and 
in occasional wild and disharmonic 
phrases flung from the ground of the 
melody; and often in boisterous wedding 
festivals and harvest dances the blare of 
the long wooden horns known as mbutu, 
breaks into syncopation, stressed by the 
stamping of the women’s belled feet and 
the piping of breathless warriors. But 
African music is not jazz, and jazz is not 
African music. 

Music is the foremost Negro social art; 
it is the right hand of the native’s social 
physiology. He is born, named, initiated 
into manhood, warriored, armed, housed, 
betrothed, wedded, and buried to music; 
with music his departed spirit is invoked 
or appeased in its moods. Much of the 
music, though strange to the unaccus- 
tomed white ear, is singularly beautiful 
and perfect in technique, and there 
must be few music lovers who would not 
be moved by such native songs as the 
Zulu Ngwe ne ngony ama, a traditional 
part-song typical of some of the best of 
native music, in which the voices of the 
men and women singers rise and wane 
in successive waves of harmonic melody. 

So, too, the most skeptical newcomer 
to Africa never fails to be impressed by 
the songs of the canoemen plying their 
craft on the great lakes and rivers. 

To know its solemn grandeur one must 
hear the first high call of the suka drum 
far in the hilltops over the veld, hear the 
notes of the horns joining one by one in 
the paean which announces to the spirits 
of the tribe that a warrior has gone to 
join their company. The black orches- 
tras with their weird instruments and 
strange diatonic music make a deep im- 
pression on the newcomer to the kraals— 
the ulele player who wanders from kraal 
to kraal, musicking the scandal and news 
of the day on his five-noted flute with its 
vox humana effect so perfect that natives 
can glean the unspoken words from the 
trill of the music; the wild saxophone- 
like voice of the zomari; the mellow 
twang of the herd boy’s one-stringed 
guitar.... 


Captain Hichens describes the musical 
instruments used by Africans. The 
drums, or tom-toms, are among the most 
important, but others range from horns 
to finely carved and delicately stringed 
instruments. The chiefs of some tribes 
employ professional musicians, but every 
village has its own orchestra, and nearly 


every adult native can perform upon 
some instrument. Continuing, the au- 
thor says: 


Much interest has been shown during 


the past few months in native music. - 


Professor Kirby, who has conducted an 
extensive tour of research in Zululand, 
the Transvaal, the Kalahari, and Bech- 
uanaland, has collected over a hundred 
types of musical instruments and has re- 
corded, some for the gramophone, a 
great deal of indigenous music. His con- 
clusions have yet to be made known, but 
it is interesting to note that several of 
the leading British, French, and German 
gramophone companies have published 
during the past twelve months records of 
a large number of African songs and 
musical pieces. Among the records, mu- 


The Seal 


sic lovers and students of African cul- 
ture will appreciate a very fine series of 
Zulu traditional songs and dances and a 
series of Swahili, Chinyanza, Kizaramo, 
and Kirufiji songs and dances. 

At present, when the mentality of the 
African is the subject of much political 
discussion, this music throws a new light 
upon the native life which is so often 
regarded as a kind of recently indus- 
trialized barbarity. It reveals an 
aesthetic and emotional phase of native 
life closely akin to our own. The mu- 
sical white man, although he may not 
understand a single word of any black 
language, will be at no loss to translate 
the emotion of the savage music, sad or 
gay, languorous or warlike, which is now 
being brought from the hearts of the 
wilds into our gramophone cabinets. 


at Home 


By C. EDWARD CROMPTON 


From Travel, January 


Ras, SEALS, thousands of them, 
bawling, swimming, diving, or 
lying about on the rocks in all manner 
of graceful poses; swarthy-skinned Aleut 
native workmen pulling huge sweeps as 
their freight boats go back and forth 
from shore to steamer, again and again 
through the treacherous surf of an open 
and rockbound coast; Arctic foxes too 
tame to be bothered by one’s presence, 
and overhead hundreds of thousands of 
sea birds wheeling through the air and 
maintaining a constant screeching— 
these are only a few of the impressions 
received by those few persons who have 
been privileged to visit the Pribilof 
Islands in Bering Sea... . 

These islands are the home of the 
greatest fur-seal herd in the world, in 
fact there are only a few small herds to 
be found anywhere else. They are the 
largest source of supply of genuine fur- 
seal skins. Approximately 50,000 skins 
have been taken by our government 
during 1931 for the adornment of milady 
throughout the world. These skins are 
dressed and dyed by intricate, expensive, 
and secret processes and are later sold 
to the trade at auction for the account 
of the U. S. Treasury. Every skin taken 
is carefully authenticated and stamped 
with the government seal. Any skins 
not properly marked are contraband. ... 

Two questions are invariably asked by 
new arrivals at the islands. First, they 
want to know where the seals go in the 
winter and second (in an argumentative 
tone), they wish to determine how the 
government can be protecting the seals 
and at the same time be engaged in tak- 
ing their skins commercially. 


The seals cruise southward down the 
Pacific Coast as far as Monterey, pos- 
sibly farther, taking their six months’ old 
youngsters with them, and return in the 
early spring. The most remarkable part 
of it is that they do not touch land any- 
where during the entire time, nor are 
they known to ever go ashore at any 
time during their lives except at these 
two little islands in Bering Sea. The 
time spent at sea each year ranges from 
five to six months. Why they do not use 
the Farallones instead of going away up 
there is something for the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce to worry about. 

The question about protection is read- 
ily answered. An adult male seal takes 
unto himself a harem of from five to fifty 
females, depending somewhat on his sex 
appeal and his pugilistic abilities in dis- 
posing of competitors. As the sexes are 
born in equal numbers, it is at once ap- 
parent that the killing of surplus young 
males for their skins cannot in any way 
affect the growth of the herd as a whole. 
Seal “census” figures and mortality tables 
further help in not only determining the 
number of skins which may be safely 
taken each season but also in the added 
safety factor of reserving a liberal num- 
ber of young males annually (by mark- 
ing) for future breeding stock. The fe- 
males are not killed as their value for 
future production far exceeds the value 
of the skin. It has been definitely es- 
tablished that the cow fur-seal will bear 
young for as many as seventeen succes- 
sive seasons, though the average is prob- 
ably considerably less than that. 

The family life of the seal colony on 
the breeding grounds, or “rookeries,” is 
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extremely interesting in that it is gov- 
erned by certain rules which all seem 
to accept. Just inland from the rookery 
there is an area known as the hauling 
ground; this space is occupied entirely 
by those seals taking no active part in 
the mating. On the hauling ground will 
be found very young cows, immature 
bulls, and great numbers of young males; 
this latter class forms the group from 
which commercial sealskins are secured 
and they are known as Bachelors. The 
fact that they segregate themselves as 
mentioned above makes it possible for 
the sealers to round them up for sorting 
without in any way disturbing the 
breeding ground proper. 

The rookery itself is usually along the 
water’s edge and consists of densely 
massed harems, each governed by a ma- 
ture bull. Each of these belligerent gen- 
tlemen knows just who belongs in his 
family. At the same time he is not over- 
particular about accepting a few addi- 
tions to his harem, not even questioning 
whence the ladies have come. This area 
is literally solid with seals and it is ab- 
solutely inviolable ground. Neither man 
nor beast may venture into that part of 
the rookery during the breeding season. 

Along the inshore fringe of this ground 
are a few reserved seats which are oc- 
cupied by the maturing males who are 
not quite old enough to run a household 
of their own. These animals are known 
as “idle bulls” and in most cases they just 
watch and wait for signs of weakness in 
the older males, when they may wage 
war to determine whether age must give 
way to youth. Do not suppose for a mo- 
ment that these idle bulls may go back 
and forth from the sea by passing 
through the breeding ground. This 
ground is sacred and they know it. 
They proceed around the ends of the 
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rookery or use a passageway left open 
as a gateway to the hauling ground. 

The close of the breeding season marks 
the end of any attempt at discipline. 
A general mingling of all classes follows 
and this is one reason why the commer- 
cial sealing season is so short and inten- 
sive; the work must be done while the 
animals voluntarily maintain their own 
segregation rules. When this breaking 
up of households occurs the spent bulls 
retire to remote corners of the hauling 
grounds or a sandy strip of beach to 
catch up on their lost sleep. 
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Here I must give you an astounding 
fact: from early April to the latter part 
of July the mature seal bull maintains 
his watch at his harem location without 
rest, food or drink! Surely, this is an 
endurance test extreme! In the spring 
the animals are so fat that they “quake 
like a bowl full of jelly” to quote the old 
rhyme about Saint Nick. When the sea- 
son is over they are thin to the point of 
emaciation and usually covered with 
wounds from fighting. Needless to say, 
their sleep is one of utter exhaustion; no 
ordinary disturbance will waken them. 


Freedwomen 
By HELEN HILL 


From The Virginia Quarterly Review, January 


HE OTHER DAY, along with some 

six million other Americans, I 
was looking for a job. I had, in fact, 
slightly the edge on a good many hun- 
dred thousands of the others because I 
had been asked to come in by the man 
who was offering the job. It was a re- 
search job in connection with a weekly 
publication. I asked him how much it 
paid. “Well,” he said affably, “of course 
if we get a woman for it we'll pay her 
less than we would a man.” 

That same afternoon I went to a large 
department store to arrange about open- 
ing an account. I gave my name. The 
clerk, seeing the “Mrs.” inquired, “Is 
your husband”—he paused to select a 
word that would cover all contingencies 
—‘“there?” I assured him that he was in 
fact all there. “Then we would prefer 
to open the account in his name. It is 
our policy under the circumstances.” .. . 

The two judgments which had been 
implied in the course of my afternoon’s 
experience had nothing to do with me 
personally. They were judgments upon 
women. They represented the kind of 
averaging, of treatment by groups rather 
than by individuals, that all of us employ 
all the time in a world too busy to do 
otherwise. It has frequently struck me 
that at the moment the female sex, the 
Negro race, and the Indian nation. have 
this in common: all three 
are somewhat in the posi- 
tion of foreigners in the 
society into which they are 
emerging, and because they 
are more or less things 
apart, all three, while de- 
manding recognition for 
their outstanding members, 
are judged by their aver- 
age examples. 

If this is a proper view 
of the situation, an occa- 
sional glance at the group 
as a whole, and at its aver- 
age, is probably to the 
point; for if it does not 
make the application of 
mass judgments to the in- 
dividual less irritating, it 
does make them a good 
deal more explicable. 

And if one faces the facts 


about American women, this is what they 
are. There are about forty million Amer- 
ican women over ten years of age, and 
not more than fifteen millions of them 
can lay claim to a share in any produc- 
tive activity. Of these, there are over four 
million wage earners, and about two 
million clerical workers, of whom the 
majority (though a gradually diminish- 
ing majority) end their working careers 
by marriage before the thirties. There 
are over a million farmers’ wives who, 
generally speaking, keep their jobs per- 
manently; and an indeterminate but 
considerable number of workers’ wives 
who between house, children, and home 
work are equally employed. There are 
over a million business and professional 
women who have made their way into 
the type of job that two generations 
ago was associated exclusively with men. 

All of these have a place in the econ- 
omy of production which is the center of 
American public life. There are twenty- 
five million others, classified in various 
censuses as “housewives,” as “married 
but without paid occupation,” or as 
“spinsters.” And in spite of the conno- 
tation of the last word, they toil not, 
neither do they spin. And they form the 
majority of American women. 

These women were left out of the pro- 
ductive process when the frontier gave 
way to the factory. A good half-century 
before the word came into common use, 
these women became the first major 
group of unemployed the cause of whose 
unemployment was technological. .. . 


The author next describes the activities 
of this group of American women whom 
she calls “freedwomen.” Their function 
as producers in society having been 
taken away, they have become consum- 
ers of goods, concerts, lectures, and of an 
innumerable collection of clubs of slight 
significance. Mrs. Hill continues: 


It is a curious world, this semi-remote 
world in which the Freedwomen live. It 
is probable that rarely in history has a 
group had so much power as they have 
and yet been situated on the veiled side 
of reality. By invention, electricity, the 
American industrial system, and the 
American concept of the standard of liv- 
ing, they have been set apart. Only ~ 
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spenders do they play a réle-in American 
economic life. And yet because the 
voice of the consumer is the finally de- 
terminate voice in production, the form 
in which the American national wealth 
reaches the finished-product stage is a 
form molded largely by their hands— 
for if it is really the advertiser who 
guides their hands it is at any rate they 
who bestow them and consent to be be- 
guiled. And with regard to the less tan- 
gible goods that make up the good life 
it is not otherwise. 

Reality as it is seen through the 
woman’s organization, a reality com- 
pounded of a little sentimental theory 
and a little practical experience, is a 
Platonic reflection of reality as it exists 
outside the historically domestic cave. 

Practically all of the men of America, 
and the business and_ professional 
women, the office force, the farmers and 
the workers, are not free. They are all 
parts of a general social whole; they 
have a function, with its scope and its 
limitations, and any changes which they 
make in any aspect of their function are 
changes in the grain of public reality. 

With the Freedwomen, it is otherwise. 
Domesticity, the private life, has ceased 
to offer them a function. In public life 
their influence is glancing and oblique. 
Among Americans, they are a minority, 
living in semi-shelter, in a world which 
slants off from the general world along 
a parallax of relativity. Among Amer- 
ican women, they are the majority. 


Colds 


By MYRON WEISS 


From Parents’ Magazine, 
January 


E sexs WINTER during the past 
eighteen years the students 
of Cornell University have suffered an 
epidemic of common colds. Although 
Cornell has not been unique in its epi- 
demics, the university has been almost 
unique in the diligent way its hygienists 
have attacked the problem of the cold. 
They have left the study of causes to 
others and have concentrated upon pre- 
ventive measures. Those preventive ac- 
tivities have been so effective that last 
year Cornell reduced the number of 
colds among its men and women stu- 
dents by half. Obviously, Cornell’s 
methods are worth copying. 

But, first of all, a word about preven- 
tion. What causes colds? Only men 
and apes catch cold. Why that is so the 
immunologists do not yet know. Only 
recently investigators became positive 
about the cause of colds. The cause is 
an ultravirus. Professor Alphonse Ray- 
mond Dochez of Columbia, financed by 
the Rockefeller Foundation, took secre- 
tions from the noses of persons with 
colds, filtered out all the visible germs 
which happened to be present and found 
that the filtrate gave healthy persons 
colds. He diluted the filtrate to one 
part in four quadrillion. The effect was 
like dissolving a single grain of sugar in 
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Here is a List of Important Articles 


——ny 


In the Month’s Magazines 


From December 13 


Excluding those quoted 
RUSSIA 


Religion and Love in Russia, by 
Bruce Bliven. New Repustic, De- 
cember 23. An editor clears up 
some common misconceptions on 
Russia’s attitude toward religion 
and morals. 

Russian Communism as a Re- 
ligion, by S. K. Ratcliffe. YaLe 
Review, Winter. The Russian So- 
viet system holds all the doctrine 
and dogma of religion. 

How Soviet Russia Abolished 
Unemployment, by William Henry 
Chamberlin. Asta, January. There 
is work for men, women, and chil- 
dren in Russia, but the living 
standard remains low. 

Wages Go Up in Russia, by Louis 
Fischer. THe Nation, January 6. 
The piece-work system creates a 
wider gap between the highest and 
lowest wages paid, but workers are 
better off than before 1914. 

Those Crazy Russians! by Frank- 
wood E. Williams, M.D. Survey, 
January 1. The prominent Ameri- 
can psychiatrist finds mental hy- 
giene methods in Russia producing 
positive results. 

So Yowre Going to Russia, by 
Ernestine Evans. Seven Seas, De- 
cember. Hints to those about to 
travel in Russia. 


PEACE AND ARMS 


The American Peace Movement, 
by Russell N. Cooper. Wortp 
Unity, January. Current plans and 
activities emphasize security as 
well as drastic disarmament. 

Geneva to America, by William 
Martin. VIRGINIA QUARTERLY RE- 
VIEW, January. Security, through 
codperation of the U. S., is the pre- 
requisite to disarmament. 

Have We Forgotten the World 
War? by Major General James E. 
Fechet, U. S. Army (retired). 
Agro Dicest, January. The first of 
a series of articles pleading for na- 
tional defense. 


BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


The Bankers of France. Fortune, 
January. The system and the men 
who control it. 

The Decline of the General Price 
Level, by Francis D. Tyson. Pirts- 
BURGH RecorD, Dec.-Jan. Falling 
prices are behind the continued 
economic instability. 

An Appeal to Southern Leader- 
ship, by Peter Molyneaux. Texas 
WEEKLY, December 19. Recovery 
of the South is bound up with the 


to January 12 


in adjoining columns 
restoration of stability in Europe. 

Banks and the Collapse of Money 
Values, by J. M. Keynes. Vanity 
Fair, January. Rapid decrease in 
money values forces capitalism to 
choose between finding a way to 
increase money values, or facing 
collapse of a large part of the 
financial structure. 

The Stabilization Nonsense, by 
Abraham Epstein. AMERICAN MER- 
cury, January. Many industries do 
not lend themselves to stabiliza- 
tion. 

The Right of a Utility Employee 
to Strike, by Lyle W. Cooper. Pus- 
Lic UTILITIES FORTNIGHTLY, January 
7. The problem of outlawing 
strikes in the public utilities indus- 
tries increases in importance. 

A City Where Every Man Has a 
Job, by Neil M. Clark. American 
MacazingE, January. Grand Rapids 
has put every man to work. 

The World’s Labor Unions, by 
Michael B. Scheler. Current His- 
Tory, December. There are five 
groups of collective bargainers— 
socialist, communist, syndicalist, 
Christian, and the A. F. of L. 

The Future of Engineering, by 
Karl T. Compton. TEcHNoLoGYy RE- 
VIEW, January. Engineering, hav- 
ing created better living for man, 
is challenged to carry on. 

The Collapse of Organized Labor, 
by Louis Adamic. Harper’s, Jan- 
uary. The A. F. of L. has devel- 
oped from defender of labor into a 
society of Babbitts. 


PERSONALITIES 


Portrait of a Policy. Fortune, 
January. The activities of Eugene 
Meyer, Governor of the Federal 
Reserve and inventor of the credit 
system adopted by the present ad- 
ministration. 

Paul D. Cravath, by Milton Mac- 
kay. New Yorker, January 2. At 
70 this business genius is chairman 
of many boards, including the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House. 

Owen D. Young, by Jonathan 
Mitchell. Forum, January. The 
background of a possible Demo- 
cratic presidential candidate. 

Mickey-Mouse Maker, Walt Dis- 
ney, by Gilbert Seldes. New 
Yorker, December 19. A success- 
ful movie maker who lives simply 
and puts profits back in business. 

André Citroén, Trail Blazer of 
Business, by Elmer Davis. Tue 
AMERICAN M~aGAZINE, January. 
France’s Ford suggests an Export 
Corporation for world sale of autos. 
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In the Month’s Magazines 
GENERAL 


Shadow of the Man on Horse- 
back, by James Truslow Adams. 
Attantic MontHiy, January. De- 
mocracy is being destroyed by the 
fruits of its own principles. 

First Things in Education, by 
Professor William H. Kilpatrick. 
ScuooL AND Society, December 26. 
Education can and should produce 
intelligent citizens with a new so- 
cial outlook. 

Our American Upper Class, by 
Albert Jay Nock. Harper’s, Janu- 
ary. America should recognize her 
upper class so that high standards 
may be developed. 

Our Class Distinctions, by Kath- 
erine Fullerton Gerould. Yate Re- 
view, Winter. American social his- 
tory is a long search for substitutes 
for rejected aristocracy. 

The Future of Aristocracy in 
America, by James Southall Wil- 
son. NortH AMERICAN REVIEW, Jan- 
uary. A plea for the recognition 
of aristocracy in America. 

Salute to Tomorrow, by Irwin 
Edman. Forum, January. A new 
order, promising fullness of living, 
is imminent. 

A Search for the Center, by 
Charles A. Beard. Scrisner’s, Jan- 
uary. Dr. Beard outlines a new 
and unorthodox way of life for a 
new age in America. 

The Anatomy of Ballyhoo, by 
Henry F. Pringle. OvuTLook AND 
INDEPENDENT, January 6. The mak- 
ing and success of a magazine 
which sets a new low in American 
types of humor. 

Won’t You Step Into My Parlor? 
by Thyra Samter Winslow. New 
REPUBLIC, January 6. Women pay 
for an unaccustomed luxury in the 
beauty parlors. 

The Business of Medicine,. by C. 
E. A. Winslow. Yate Review, Win- 
ter. A codperative plan for service 
and payment would relieve hard- 
ship in the cost of medical care. 

What Do Our Children Owe Us? 
by Mary Fisher Torrance. Par- 
ENTs’, January. Parents should pre- 
pare for financial security inde- 
pendent of their children. 

How Jennie Gets Her Man, by 
Eleanor Rowland Wembridge. Sur- 
vey, January 1. An entertaining 
explanation of the fundamental 
differences between women who 
marry and those who don’t. 


POLITICAL 


The Bankers’ Bankrupt World, 
by J. M. Daiger. Harper’s, Jan- 
uary. If America has kept aloof 
politically, she is tied up with 
Europe financially. 

Mahatma Gandhi Tells, by Charu 
Sinha. Rep Book, February. Mis- 
understandings between East and 
West can be cured by universal 
self-determination. 








a gallon of water. Yet that tremendous 
dilution of the cold virus was potent 
enough to cause fresh colds in those 
persons who lent themselves for experi- 
mentation. 

A similar but more thoroughgoing in- 
vestigation of the common cold has been 
going on at Johns Hopkins University 
for the past four years, financed by 
$210,000 from the Chemical Foundation. 
At Johns Hopkins Dr. James Angus 
Doull, who has since become a professor 
at Western Reserve University, and Dr. 
Perrin Hamilton Long, also decided that 
an ultravirus was the cause. What that 
ultravirus really is, whether it is living 
matter or a complex chemical, no one 
yet knows. Johns Hopkins has enough 
Chemical Foundation money for another 
year’s investigation. The year may re- 
veal the virus’s nature and a specific 
antidote. 

Meanwhile there is a great fund of 
knowledge concerning the conditions 
which tend to pave the way for a cold. 
However, all these can be covered by a 
single phrase: Lowered vitality. ... 

Cornell University takes all this into 
consideration in prosecuting its success- 
ful preventive work. 

First the students are persuaded that 
the common cold is infectious. One per- 
son always catches a cold from another. 
On frosty days it is easy to see just how 
infections spread, for on such days the 
moisture which we are continually dis- 
pelling from nose and mouth becomes 
visible. That moisture carries what 
germs and viruses we may have toward 
our neighbors. Coughing and sneezing 
carry the harm in concentrated form. 

Hence Cornell doctors point out that 
it becomes the duty of a sick person to 
avoid others. He-can not help breathing 
toward them. But he need not cough, 
sneeze or expectorate without shielding 
his face. Well persons should avoid 
crowds and if unavoidably thrown with 
coughers and sneezers they should turn 
their heads and cover their faces. . 
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Cornell students are directed to pro- 
tect the mucous membranes of nose and 
throat by seeing that the indoor atmos- 
phere in which they live is moist, mov- 
ing and at from 68 to 70 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Medical authorities as well as nutri- 
tionists at Cornell point out that the 
diet from October to April, the season 
for colds, is especially important. Not 
much candy or other sweets, they warn, 
but a large supply of vitamins and alka- 
lies. Recommended for inclusion in the 
daily diet are: Two to four glasses of 
milk, two helpings of leafy or fiber vege- 
tables, one helping of fruit, and one or 
two salads. 

The majority of persons catch one, two 
or three colds every winter. Great 
numbers of people catch four or more 
yearly. They are “cold susceptibles.” 
Such ‘persons need to build up maximum 
health and so increase their powers of 
resistance. Cornell advises its “cold sus- 
ceptibles” to take a sun bath once or 
twice a week in summer, a short ultra- 
violet bath once or twice a week in win- 
ter, and provides a solarium for the pur- 
pose. Such treatment builds up vitamin 
D reserves. 

To prevent colds is, of course, every- 
one’s desire. But if a cold does come on, 
there are simple effective steps to take 
immediately in order to cut it short. 
These measures have been recommended 
by many doctors, but in addition it is 
well to consult your own physician. 
There are eight things to do: 

1. Take an enema. 2. Drink an alka- 
line solution. 3. Apply a healing lubri- 
cating salve to lips, nose and chest. 4. 
Take a hot mustard footbath to stimulate 
circulation. 5. Take a laxative. 6. Go to 
bed. 7. Keep the diet light. 8. Drink 
plenty of water. 

If the throat is sore a warm salt water 
or simple antiseptic mouth wash and 
gargle helps. The throat may be painted 
with a weak solution of a safe antiseptic 
which your doctor will recommend. 


Orchestral Dividends 


By CHARLES EDWARD RUSSELL 


From the Musical Digest, January 


W is the best business 
interest in the United 


States today? 

Automobiles would be one vote; iron 
and steel, banking, or chain stores would 
rank high as others. Once the North- 
west might have responded with alac- 
rity that it was agriculture, the Yakima 
said much for apples, and Georgia with 
a clear conscience have insisted upon 
cotton. 

Wrong, all of them. The best Ameri- 
can business interest is something the 
world until lately never deeméd to be 
any part of business, a thing that until 
lately was sniffed at as fad or fantasy. 

Let us go back twenty years. An 
American city, say in the Mid-west, has 
a chance to add to its enterprises a rat- 


trap factory. At the same time it has a 
chance to establish a symphony or- 
chestra. It can have either; it cannot 
have both. It chooses the factory, as a 
matter of course. The Chamber of Com- 
merce votes unanimously that way; 
business men applaud the decision as 
sound business - policy. 

Today it would be different. Today 
the town might take the factory or it 
might not, but if it did there would be 
strong misgivings among the majority 
and protests from a minority enlight- 
ened as to the modern realities of sound 
business policy. 

Because the best industry in the 
United States today, the most stable in 
condition and the surest in returns, is 
MUSIC... <: 
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The orchestra thrives because, for one 
reason, it meets a spiritual need of the 
people and for another it has sound 
business basis. It pays dividends. 

Not in cash in hand. Never. The ma- 
jority of orchestras are operated at a 
loss, so far as cash in hand is concerned. 
This is a fact that renders them all the 
more wonderful to the dazed foreign 
visitor, convinced in advance of his pet 
theories about the land of the dollar. 
Not in cash do they pay, but in prestige, 
in educational values, in contentment 
and joy; and then in kudos, if you like, 
in focusing attention upon our town. 
And the value of this is above all profit 
that can be gained from an average fac- 
tory regardless of its product. 


ANS KINDLER, noted cellist now 

living in France, says that when 
he was a boy in Rotterdam, nobody there 
knew anything else about Boston, but the 
name was familiar upon the lips of all 
music lovers because of the great fame 
of the Boston Symphony. Once when 
he was making a tour of the world as a 
cello soloist he was moving through a 
street in Batavia, capital of far-away 
Java, when he heard issuing from a na- 
tive shop the strains of a composition 
tenderly familiar to him and now played 
upon a phonograph. 

All amazed, he burst into the shop and 
asked the proprietor if he knew what 
the instrument was playing. 

“Oh, yes,” says Java. “It’s called 
Bach’s Passacaglia and is played by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. I have many 
other records made by the same orches- 


tra. It must be a wonderful place— 
Philadelphia. It has so much beautiful 
music.” 

Every city that has an orchestra has a 
champion, a defender, an apostle of its 
virtues, and a publicity agent of the 
best kind. 

The fame of Minneapolis as a maker 
of flour is fading from her as the mills 
move to Buffalo or elsewhere. But its 
fame as a music center waxes year by 
year, and wherever its orchestra goes 
on its wide orbit of travel people have a 
new respect for a city that maintains 
such musicians. It pays, that kind of 
eminence. 

I firmly believe that more people re- 
spect Detroit as the home of one of the 
world’s greatest orchestras than as the 
maker of some kind of automobile or 
freight truck. Who has heard the or- 
chestras of Portland, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles without paying inward. tribute 
to the wisdom and beneficence of the 
citizens that make such organization 
possible? : 

An crchestra may even be a corrector 
of the worst of civic reputations. I was 
lecturing in New York not long ago on 
a subject a million miles away from or- 
chestras, and in the course of my re- 
marks said what disagreeable things I 
could think of about Chicago’s gangs and 
gangsters. When I was through, a 
woman came down to the front of the 
stage to rebuke me. She said: 

“It may be true that Chicago has many 
gangs, but do not forget that Chicago has 
also Frederick Stock, and one Stock 
counterbalances a thousand gangsters.” 


Herr Hitler to Date 


By a BERLIN CORRESPONDENT 


From the Contemporary Review, London, December 


|: 1901 a boy of twelve was 
roaming the hills of Upper Aus- 
tria; not the blond, blue-eyed young 
aristocrat whom one would expect as the 
future leader of a movement for German 
racial purity, whose enrolled members, 
now half a million strong, number 
among them Prince August Wilhelm, but 
a dark-skinned, round-headed young- 
ster, sturdy and thick-set, the son of a 
small customs official on the Austro- 
German frontier. A few miles north of 
Lambach, where he spent much of his 
childhood, lay Germany, loud with im- 
perial achievements; not far east was 
Bohemia, peopled by an alien race; 
southwards lay Vienna with its dynastic, 
not purely German, interests and its 
simmering Jewish problem; the boy’s 
school years were influenced by racial 
hostilities which made education delib- 
erately nationalistic, and by divergence 
of interests between Austria and Ger- 
many on whose borderline he lived. 

He would have us believe that at the 
age of twelve he was so fully conscious 
of his German nationality that he re- 
fused for that reason to acquiesce in his 
father’s plan to train him for a govern- 


ment official. The occasion was young 
Adolf Hitler’s entry into the Realschule 
at Linz, a necessary step on the ladder 
to officialdom which his father, who had 
reached it painfully, regarded as the 
highest and most desirable goal. Adolf, 
unable to withstand parental authority, 
went sulkily to school, obstinately deter- 
mined to learn nothing which could be 
of use to an official. He worked at his- 
tory, taught by an extremely pan-Ger- 
man master, and at drawing, for which 
he had a natural aptitude; he cherished 
a passionate desire to become a painter, 
and hoped by neglecting all his other 
lessons to escape the fate of officialdom 
by failing his examinations. .. . 
Being practically penniless in Vienna 
he hired himself out as a building la- 
borer and for five years lived the life of 
a workman. He.clung to the middle- 
class ideas inherited from his father, the 
self-made official, and was horrified by 
the socialism of his comrades, while his 
superior schooling, fragmentary though 
it had been, made him give himself airs 
which estranged them. He never came 
to feel with the working-class, though 
he has set himself up as their champion 
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In the Month’s Magazines 


World Caught in a Tariff Maze, 
by Theodore M. Knappen. Maca- 
ZINE OF WALL STREET, December 26. 
Complete isolation might solve the 
dilemma of the U. S. in the present 
world maze 

Inefficient, Incompetent, or Dis- 
honest, by Herbert C. Pell. Nortu 
AmerIcAN Review, January. The 
tariff is a dole for the benefit of the 
rich and powerful. 

Our Neighborly Tariff, by Law- 
rence Stafford. VirGINIA Quar- 
TERLY Review, January. Unwise 
tariffs injure trade between the U. 
S. and her neighbors. 

Presidents and the Press, by Her- 
bert Corey. Saturpay Eveninc Post, 
January 9. The press and the 
President must ever have diverg- 
ing viewpoints. 

Control and Reduction of Liquor 
Traffic, by Rex Maurice Naylor. 
Yate Review, Winter. Non-profit 
state control would tend to curb 
the evils of liquor traffic. 

The World Court Settles the 
Question, by John W. Davis. Art- 
LANTIC MontHLy, January. World 
court judges were not biased in 
their decision vs. the Austro-Ger- 
man Anschluss. 

The Basis of German Credit, by 
Richard von Kuehlmann. ForeIcn 
Arrairs, January. A former Impe- 
rial foreign minister explains that 
enough straws will break even a 
German camel’s back. 

Ten Years of the Irish Free State, 
by Eoin MacNeill. Foreicn AFFairs, 
January. An Irish statesman takes 
up his country’s economic, finan- 
cial, agricultural, and educational 
progress since 1922. 

Parliamentary Control of Foreign 
Policy in Great Britain, by Eugene 
P. Chase. AMERICAN POLITICAL 
Science Review, November. Par- 
liament has less control over for- 
eign relations in Great Britain 
than any other great power. 

England After the Deluge, by S. 
K. Ratcliffe. Survey, January 1. 
No British government relying on 
popular vote can change the pres- 
ent system of dole. 

Realities in Manchuria, by Her- 
bert B. Elliston. Asr1a, January. 
History of the Manchurian situa- 
tion to date. 

The Case Against the Dole, by 
Walter Lippmann. Woman’s HomE 
Companion, January. The power 
of granting doles in America should 
be kept decentralized, and under 
the scrutiny of local opinion. 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


How the Japanese Took Tsitsi- 
har. CHINA WEEKLY REviEw, Shang- 
hai, December 5. The background 
and the aftermath of a phase in 
the Manchurian offensive. 


























In the Month’s Magazines 


General Ma Chan-shan, by H. 
Chieh-hsiang. CHINA WEEKLY RE- 
view, Shanghai, November 28. A 
friendly word picture of Manchu- 
ria’s defender. 

Special Chino-Japanese Rela- 
tions Number. JAPAN MaGAZzINE, To- 
kyo, December-January. A whole 
number devoted to Manchuria in 
all its manifold phases—from the 
Japanese viewpoint. 

M. Pierre Laval, by Fidus. Re- 
vuE DES Deux Monpes, December 
15, Paris. A parliamentary charac- 
ter sketch of the swarthy Premier, 
an erstwhile radical. (In French.) 

Gandhi from Close By, by Ayi 
Tendulkar. QueERSCHNITT, Berlin, 
December. A detailed and objec- 
tive character sketch of the Hindu 
George Washington, by a fellow 
Oriental. (In German.) 

The Present Condition of Italian 
Agriculture, by Giacomo Acerbo, 
Novello Novelli, and the late 
Arnaldo Mussolini. Nuova ANto- 
Locra, Rome, December 1. Olive- 
culture, reforestation, and rice- 
cultivation as viewed by land 
experts. (In Italian.) 

The Situation in Railway Trans- 
port. Economic REVIEW OF THE So- 
viet Union, New York, January 1. 
Notes on the progress of Russia’s 
most criticized public utility, with 
statistics. 

Novo-Sibirsk. Economic REvIEw 
OF THE Soviet Union, New York, 
December 15. The new capital of 
Siberia, a fast-growing pioneer 
city, replaces a scattering of fish 
huts. 

Towards a Marxian Revolution, 
by J. Middleton Murray. ADELPHI, 
London, December. An English 
plea for a more radical, less fanat- 
ical brand of communism, based on 
clear-headed objectivity. 

Soviet Russia Solves the Jewish 
Problem, by William Zukerman. 
Contemporary Review, London, De- 
cember. Russia, by her good treat- 
ment, has taught Eastern Europe a 
salutary lesson in race toleration. 

The Railway Problem, by W. A. 
Irwin. Maciean’s Macazine, To- 
ronto, December 15 and January 1. 
A detailed discussion of the Cana- 
dian roads, which also experience 
difficulties. 

War and Peace, by Albert Ein- 
stein. JEWISH STANDARD, Toronto, 
December 4. Revealing the great 
scientist as champion of the con- 
scientious objecter. 

The Coming North American 
Revolution, by Joao Prestes. HIER- 
ARcHIA, Rio de Janeiro, November. 
The possibilities of upheaval in the 
United ' States, as viewed in South 
America. (In Portuguese.) 

Czechoslovak Art and Sculpture. 
CENTRAL EUROPEAN OBSERVER, 
Prague, December 18. Two articles 
and a photographic supplement of 
artistic interest. 
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in his National-sozialistische Deutsche 
Arbeiter-partei. His sympathies are with 
the lower middle class to whom he be- 
longs, and it is of them that he is think- 
ing in his programme when he demands 
the abolition of unearned incomes, divi- 
sion of war profits, nationalization of 
trusts, remodeling of large businesses on 
a codperative basis or their abolition to 
make room for the small shopkeeper, 
and the confiscation of landed property 
in the interests of the small farmer. 

In 1912 he went to Munich to escape 
military service in Austria. Two years 
later he joined the German Army as a 
volunteer, to fight for the land of his 
allegiance. He was not an officer; his 
antecedents made that impossible. He 
was a dispatch-runner, and an excellent 
one. Men who fought side by side with 
him bear witness to his readiness to vol- 
unteer for the most difficult and danger- 
ous duties. But the officer’s training in 
responsibility and foresight remained 
outside his experience and even his im- 
agination, as he showed in his abortive 
Putsch in Munich in 1923. Though he 
had at that time been preaching revolu- 
tion for nearly four years he had not 
faced the implications of revolution, nor 
made any of the necessary military 
preparations. 

His position in the party is a curious 
one. He is not the founder. In Munich 
in May, 1919, a labor party consisting 
of six members held a meeting. Hitler 
went out of curiosity, made the speech 
of the evening, became member No. 7 
and the dominating personality in the 
group. He organized weekly meetings 
and sent out invitations, collected sub- 
scriptions to pay for the printing of a 
leaflet stating the aims of the group, and 
changed its nane to National Socialist 
German Labor Party. Ten months later 
the party held its first public meeting 
with Hitler as speaker and an audience 
of 107. A year after that he was speak- 
ing to audiences of 5000, and before the 
end of 1922 to audiences four times as 
great. During his imprisonment aftér 
the Munich Putsch his followers melted 
away, but on his release at the end of 
1924 he set himself to reorganize the 
party on the autocratic lines suited to his 
temperament and gifts. . . 
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The salient feature of the situation at 
present is the vehemence with which 
Hitler has publicly and repeatedly re- 
nounced all intentions to have recourse 
to illegal methods. While many of his 
closest collaborators, former army offi- 
cers, are fervently hoping to march on 
Berlin as Mussolini marched on Rome, 
Hitler has the fear of a Putsch in his 
heart. And the firmness with which 
President Hindenburg and the leading 
men of the army would combat such a 
step is so evident that Hitler recently 
sneaked round to General von Schleicher, 
the present Commander-in-Chief, to as- 
sure him that National Socialism is at- 
tempting no propaganda in the army and 
that any Nazi found doing such a thing 
shall be ejected from the movement. He 
is definitely bent on getting into power 
by a popular vote and then ousting all 
other parties from the government and 
remaining in power as a dictator. 


ESISTANCE to Hitler has been 

weakened by a certain fatal- 
ism arising from the constant compari- 
son of his personality with that of Signor 
Mussolini and of his movement with Fas- 
cism. A certain similarity undoubtedly 
exists, but with this important differ- 
ence: Fascism came into power in Italy 
three years after the end of the war, and 
its militia was made up of young ex-ser- 
vice men; twelve years have passed now 
since the war ended, and ninety per 
cent. of Hitler’s militia consists of boys 
who have never heard the rattle of a 
machine-gun. The street fighting in 
Brunswick at the end of October showed 
the working men to be more than the 
equals of the Hitlerites. If he tried to 
fight his way into power or to remain in 
power by force, his militia would not be 
able to hold their own against the will 
of the people. 

Between Hitler and Mussolini the dif- 
ference is greater still. Hitler as Presi- 
dent of Germany would not be able to 
cope with the pressing political and eco- 
nomic problems of the day. His function 
would be restricted to erecting Brown 
Houses (Hitlerite “Tammany Halls”) all 
over Germany and directing and featur- 
ing personally in propaganda films of the 
Dritte Reich. 


College Statistics—1931 


By RAYMOND WALTERS 


Dean of Swarthmore College 


From School and Society, December 12 


Cccsssae ATTENDANCE this year, 
despite adverse economic 
conditions, more than maintains the pre- 
vious highest enrolment record (that of 
1930), as shown in reports received from 
444 approved universities and colleges in 
all parts of the United States for No- 
vember 1, 1931. The increase is about 
six-tenths of one per cent., the total of 
599,124 full-time students being 3721 
more than last year. This advance is 
small, of course, compared with the 


sharp upward surge of the post-war 
years and it may be that the plateau 
predicted for coilegiate education has 
been reached. It is, in any event, a 
plateau nearly twelve per cent. higher 
than that of the prosperous period five 
years ago as revealed in comparative fig- 
ures supplied by 420 of these institutions 
for November 1, 1926. 

Analysis of the current reports reveals 
several interesting and significant points. 
In the first place, it has been found that 
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while the total of full-time students, 
both men and women, is 3721 or .62 per 
cent. greater than a year ago the total 
of women in 286 liberal arts colleges and 
departments is 2044 fewer than a year 
ago, or a decrease of 1.6 per cent. This 
‘means that where families have felt the 
financial pinch some of them have con- 
tinued their sons at college and have 
kept their daughters at home. 


A SECOND POINT is that the falling 
off in attendance this year is 
in the largest universities and in the 
smallest colleges. The fifty institu- 
tions having enrolments of 3000 and 
upward—which usually record great 
gains—are almost equally divided, with 
25 increases, 24 decreases, and one un- 
changed; and the total enrolment for the 
group, 293,084, is 109 less than on No- 
vember 1, 1930. The little colleges— 
those with student bodies under five 
hundred—have a trifle larger number of 
gains—90 reporting increases, 88 report- 
ing decreases, four precisely the same 
enrolment, and a total for all of 58,983 
students as compared with 59,332. 

It is in the two middle brackets that 
increases are indicated. The group with 
enrolments ranging from 1000 to 3000 
shows 59 increases and 41 decreases, 
with 171,102 students as against 167,212 
last year. The group with enrolments 
from 500 up to 1000 has 62 increases and 
48 decreases, and its total is 75,955, or 
289 more than a year ago. 

As to regional areas analysis reveals 
that New England is first in enrolment 
gains over last year, with 22 institutions 


reporting increases and 9 decreases. 
Other regional summaries are as fol- 
lows: Middle Atlantic States, 61 institu- 
tions report increases, 41 decreases; 
Southern States, 49 increases, 40 decreases; 
North Central States, 68 increases, 69 
decreases (with 30 of the decreases in 
colleges having less than 500 students); 
West Central States, 8 increases, 12 de- 
creases; Southwestern States, 20 in- 
creases, 13 decreases; Northwestern 
States, 6 increases, 8 decreases; Califor- 
nia, 7 increases, 5 decreases. 

A further point manifest in the reports 
is increased attendance in non-profes- 
sional graduate schools and in courses in 
education, which one registrar summed 
up by writing: “Many students are at- 
tending graduate school or a teachers 
college during the depression to continue 
their education while waiting for a job.” 

This study does not include junior col- 
leges. It is possible that, as in Michi- 
gan, the increase in attendance at the 
state universities has been diminished by 
students spending two years at their 
home junior college before transferring 
for the two upper years, or discontinuing 
their higher education. Nevertheless at- 
tendance has continued steadily upward 
at the state universities in California and 
in Texas, states where the number of 
junior colleges is largest. The junior 
colleges doubtless reduce somewhat the 
attendance at liberal arts colleges. How- 
ever, other studies have shown that, 
from 1929 to 1930, the rate of increased 
attendance in junior colleges was lower 
than that of the present approved list of 
higher institutions from 1929 to 1930, 


Italy for Italians! 
By FILIPPO MARINETTI 


Italian Futurist and Fascist 


From Der Querschnitt, Berlin, December 


[. SPITE of the tremendous power 
of Fascism, we are compelled to 
coin the word Xenophilism [love of for- 
eign things], when referring to certain 
fellow countrymen. Guilty of Xenophil- 
ism—and therefore of anti-Italianism— 
are all the young and demoralized men 
who worship foreign women (even in 
this world-crisis which makes them pau- 
pers); all those who flirt out of snobbery 
and who at times will even marry foreign 
women, absolving them of all their sins: 
insolence, refusal to bear children, anti- 
Italianism, ugliness. They do this for 
one reason: these ladies do not speak 
Italian, and they come from foreign 
lands of which little or nothing is known. 

Guilty of Xenophilism and _ conse- 
quently of anti-Italianism are all those 
world-renowned artists (singers, virtu- 
osi and conductors) whose conceit makes 
them forget that the instrumentalist is 
the useful, but dispensable, servant of 
creative genius. For instance, the cele- 
brated ‘conductor Arturo Toscanini, who 
rates his own personal success much 
higher than the interests of his native 
country, while artistic over-sensitive- 
ness does not permit him to play the na- 


tional anthems of his own country. He 
is clever and accommodating enough to 
have foreign national hymns played 
when he is on conducting tours in for- 
eign countries. 

Guilty of Xenophilism and also of anti- 
Italianism are all persons who give 
or willingly attend concerts in foreign 
countries, in which Italian music is not 
sufficiently represented. The simplest 
form of patriotism should teach them 
that at least one-half of each program 
should consist of the works of the Italian 
futurists, instead of the works of Bee- 
thoven, Bach, Brahms, and such, with 
which the world has been over-fed. 

Guilty of Xenophilism and _anti- 
Italianism are the Italian industrialists, 
who with a thousand evasions postpone 
the decisive battle between Italian and 
foreign industry, who are proud to enter 
into international competition with 
products and machinery which were not 
entirely manufactured in Italy. 

Guilty of Xenophilism and _ anti- 
Italianism are the historians and writers 
on military subjects, who dwell at length 
on those episodes of the great and vic- 
torious war which are not important, 
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for instance the skirmish of Caporetto. 

Guilty of Xenophilism and of anti- 
Italianism are certain famous authors 
who criticize, through the medium of 
foreign languages, the entire literature 
of Italy, although this literature is origi- 
nal, rich, and entertaining. In doing this 
they hope to be considered as men of 
superior genius among people of limited 
education and culture. 

Guilty of Xenophilism and anti- 
Italianism are the painters, sculptors, 
and architects of Italy—a number of 
novecentists and rationalists—who prefer 
to be known as disciples of French, 
Spanish, and Viennese art-reformers; of 
Cézanne, Picasso, and Le Corbusier— 
while Boccioni, creator of the new sculp- 
ture, and San Elia, father of the new 
architecture, are the real reformers. 

Guilty of Xenophilism and _ anti- 
Italianism are those Italian men and 
women who, although they give and re- 
turn the Roman salute, demand foreign 
merchandise in the department stores 
and look upon Italian products only with 
suspicion and doubt. 

Guilty of Xenophilism and _ anti- 
Italianism is the Italian public which, 
seized by a spirit of nagging, makes it a 
principle to hiss at Italian plays and 
films. In this manner the Italian public 
becomes an accomplice to the guilt of 
introducing foreign films of more than 
mediocre quality into Italy. 

Guilty of Xenophilism and _ anti- 
Italianism are those Italian impresarios 
and stage managers who engage foreign 
directors and scene-painters, as if there 
were no Italians who could do the same 
thing just as well or better.... 

Smaller nations, which are not men- 
aced by foreign foes and feel at ease, 
may look upon national honor as a lux- 
ury. Our peninsula however, virile, 
proud, dynamic, and envied, surrounded 
and menaced, ready to start on the road 
to its tremendous goal, must forever look 
upon patriotic pride as its most essential 
law of existence. 

The word Italy must mean more than 
the word genius. It must mean’ more 
than the word intelligence. It must 
mean more than culture or statistics. 
The word Italy must weigh heavier than 
the word truth. 

Remember, that Italy does not need 
any glories of the past—the Italy of to- 
day has its own greatness. Its greatness 
rests on the creative power of its sons 
like Volta, Galileo, Ferraris, Marconi, and 
the first Fascist air-squadron flight, pro- 
jected by Mussolini and transformed into 
reality by Balbo. All these offer to Italy 
the victor’s wreath in a mechanistic civ- 
ilization. This preéminent position does 
not belong to the nations of numbers, of 
standardizations, of money-trusts and 
over-production: not to nations which 
could not foresee this world-crisis and 
now perish from its effects. 

Remember, above all, the true master- 
piece of Italian genius, greater than 
Dante’s Divine Comedy: the battle of 
Vittorio Veneto. In the name of this 
masterpiece, still visible in the ruins of 
the Austro-Hungarian empire (van- 
quished by our own tanks on the road 
of Tarvis) we shall place you against the 
wall at the least sign of danger, you the 
anti-Italians and Xenophiles. 

















Paymenton Shipment—The Magic That 
Makes A Going Business 


A Billion Dollars—Annual Credit Loss 
How Harvey Page and his Safety Shipment Form turn Disaster into Profit 


By EDWARD MOTT WOOLLEY 


loss is an item of cost absorbed by Ameri- 

can business men. A billion dollars! 
Enough to establish 10,000 advertising appropriations of 
$100,000 each. Enough to set up a thousand corpora- 
tions with a capital of $1,000,000 apiece. 

Out of every dollar involved in bankruptcy proceed- 
ings, only 8.36 cents, on the average, is recovered by 
creditors, and a large part of this is devoured in the 
collection. 

Credit records analyzed over long periods indicate 
that accounts over-due ninety days have a recovery 
value of only 65 per cent. If the debt is past due 120 
days, the value shrinks to fifty per cent., and in six 
months the curve of probable collection drops to thirty 
per cent. 

And after a year! Well, the horse is dead, and few 
people pay for dead horses. Your chance as a creditor 
may be half of one per cent.—if you work for it. 

But the cost of working for it! 

Here we arrive at the general question of credit cost 
—the cost to the seller who grants credit that runs wild, 
either through bad management or through “acts of 
God.” The cost also to the purchaser who receives such 
credit. How much of the gigantic loss is avoidable? 

Even the law commonly attributes to the Almighty 
the misfortunes of people who cannot pay their debts, 
and many creditors accept as inevitable huge credit 
losses that suck the blood from their capital. 

Analytical business men, however, do not agree that 
fortuitous circumstances should be permitted to roll up 
such costs. And as all purchasing companies are in 
turn sellers too, the same question confronts them as 
well. 


O= oF these thinking men is Harvey Page, an 
engineer now located in New York but for- 
merly in activities connected with the oil machinery in- 
dustry in the West. It was his rebellion against this 
theory of unavoidable credit loss that led him to invent 
and patent the selling and purchasing method now rep- 
resented by the Safety Shipment Form—a combined 
instrument which insures payment to- the seller upon 
shipment of the goods to the purchaser, and which also 
protects the interests of the purchaser 
and establishes the necessary banking 
conditions. 

All this Mr. Page has achieved by ef- 
fecting a working relation with the 
Railway Express Agency, the American 
Bankers’ Association and the National 
Association of Credit Men. 

The Safety Shipment Form and method 
are described separately in connection 
with this article, while the article itself 
aims to reflect the whole credit situation 
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Mic: THAN a billion dollars a year of credit 


which Mr. Page saw so vividly when he set about find- 
ing a workable remedy for these enormous losses. 

He himself was trying to recover from heavy finan- 
cial losses which he was not willing to blame upon 
Providence or the working of inescapable Fate. De- 
siring to put through a transaction of his own in the 
purchase of goods, he found it necessary to establish 
sufficient strength on his part to satisfy the manufac- 
turer of whom he wished to buy. He lacked the means 
to pay in advance of shipment, nor would he have 
wished to do that had he possessed the cash. In this 
dilemma lay the puzzle that suggested to him the Safety 
Shipment method of buying and selling. There existed 
no business instrument that would safeguard the whole 
transaction, and he set about devising his own system. 

Later, after interesting the Railway Express Agency 
in Safety Shipment, its development progressed rapidly 
with the assistance, criticism and correction given by 
the legal departments of the Express Agency, the Bank- 
ers and the Credit Men. Basic principles were discov- 
ered which adapted the Form to any business, affording 
protection to both seller and buyer. 


AS Harvey Pace dissected the subject of credit 
losses and the cost of slow accounts, he dis- 
covered curious facts. The effect of credit upon turn- 
over of capital was amazing. 

He found instances where manufacturers and others 
had gone on the rocks when one additional turnover of 
their working capital would have kept them going. 

He demonstrated that two more turns might easily 
change failure into fair success, and that five more 
round-trips of manufacturing cash could bring out- 
standing earnings. In the case of the Blank Manufac- 
turing Corporation, for example, the company was 
losing heavily at eight turns a year. At nine turns, on 
the same overhead, it overcame the loss; at ten turns 
it made a profit around $50,000; at thirteen turns, still 
on the same overhead approximately, it earned a net 
of $110,000. 

Fast turnover is almost magical in its profit possi- 
bilities, and, if other elements in a business are well 
managed, the rapid turn of capital may well prove to be 


W MR. BUSINESS MAN, DID YOU KNOW THAT . oe 
Payment on Shipment is the magic that makes a going business? 
Slow turnover is the thief of profits? S-S FORMS make goods move fast. 
Forty-eight turnovers a year may be possible with the S-S FORM? 
S-S FORMS have been approved by the Law and Traffic Departments of . 


the Railway Express Agency, the Legal Department of the American Bankers 
Association, and the National Association of Credit Men. 
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SAFETY SHIPMENT FORMS MAKE GOODS MOVE FAST 


Slow turnover is the thief of profits 





Safety Shipment Forms 
Accomplish These Things 
oc PAYMENT ON SHIPMENT ORDER Give Seller isieeige—aieaiae eal and eaieteeen 
Sohal Shiginent Forieeiticcves Coos. New York City. Assure payment on Shipment, in every form of shipping. 
FORMS Order No.—____ 193 SPEED UP TURNOVER—a possibility of 48 a year. In- 


creases profits. 








iti Prevent gamble on the acceptance of goods; cut out 
xt Customer the uncertainty of sight draft and C. O. D. 
Address City Stete 








Reduce selling costs by eliminating excessive credit, 
over-extension of time, bad debts. 





Enable Seller to establish, in addition to usual price 
and terms, a special SAFETY SHIPMENT (S-S) 
price. 

Develop sales transaction to a substantial banking con- 
dition by simplifying or making possible the financ- 
ing. 

Aid the bank to use this sound banking instrument be- 
tween purchase and sale. 

Strengthen credit position of Seller and Buyer with their 
banks. Many concerns now borrow from outside 
sources far beyond necessities. 


Require Seller to supply goods as specified; provide 
































TERMS Check with order Check not negotiable unless accompanied by corrier's receipt (proof of shipment). bearing duplicate serial number. 


bl. 





The purpose of this form is to protect both buyer and seller, and is sold only to resp componies p! 
tation of goods or abuse of the form or check mm any way will result in punishment to the full extent of the law 








$-§ No. 99-999 absolute protection to both Seller and Buyer. 
Pose System of F on Shipment. 
Cada Aco Tor Specuensl oper Authonaed porchowe signature Increase Buyer's profits by enabling him in turn to 
S- undersell competitors. 
Selep-Stipecer No. City State 193 
CHECK 
How the S-S FORM Operates 
Pay to the order of $ 





On regular express shipments—Immediate payment of 
: — ——Dollars S-S CHECK when Seller has delivered goods to Rail- 
‘or volue received, represent thot t! wi e e 

estore Gan cuaea'nik cote artes way Express Agency. Proof of shipment is express 
check, and | hereby assign said amount to the payee. receipt. 








Bank 
. Shipments by Seller's own truck—Immediate payment 
Ciy of S-S CHECK when Seller sends by Railway Express 










































































$.SNo. 99-99% to consignee shipper's delivery receipt. 
Gand Pet. Avo. for. Vice Pres Treas 
Pay eer eae Deliveries by loca! trucks, express companies or by 
Sofety Shipment Forms, Honey Poge, New York City. RS SRCEIDY TATENRE PY EE messengers—Delivery receipts release S-S CHECK for 

. : SS FORMS sold only by bonts Order No payment. 

CARRIER'S RECEIPT: Must Accompany Check Bearing Duplicate Serial Number. Ship to. Freight shipments—Forwarding Bill of Lading via Rail- 
a Sans. Sertententin See om — to consignee releases S-S CHECK for pay- 
COLLECT ssi 99-9997" Ssh 95989 * ‘* : 

Collect Receipt Number The Railway Express Agency receipt is the Clearing In- 
Issued at Date 193_ strument in all transactions. The strength of the re- 
Beiied it om nis liable carrier makes possible the banking conditions 
Add mber Preces Weak between purchase and sale. 
: i tae ini Hs ci nas — S-S Forms have been approved by the law and traffic 
Article Weight departments of Railway Express Agency, the legal de- 
; se a ne nos partment of the American Bankers Association, and the 
oneal ——Ee National Association of Credit Men. 

t 
Value herein declared ~ a on © Books containing 100 forms are immediately available 
by Shipper to be —_____Dollas__ gy at $10 through local associations of credit men and 

a a a io) Railway Express offices, or upon application to your 
Shipper For ae Company Railway Exprem Agency, inc. ba nk. 
The Research Division will codperate in furnishing im- 
printed introductory forms and educational letters, at 
nominal cost, to assist companies in presenting the 
System to their customers. 
BUYER'S order is shown at top. Or your regular form may be attached. Next Fer complete details eed advice on 


is Buyer's check, in full or part, specifying amount on deposit at his bank and 
assigning sum to payee. Check is payable only when accompanied by third we Bes — these forms to any 
form—carrier's receipt for goods. $-S FORM eliminates refusal of buyer to special conditions pertaining to 
accept or pay. Capital is tied up only time of clearing, average 7 days. your business, write to 


HARVEY PAGE , N.Y.CENTRAL BLDG. 
Genel Maer SAFETY SHIPMENT FORMS ‘xiwyorkn.y. 
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the talismanic force that brings spectacu- W TO GAMBLE on the chance of rejected 
shipments means ruinous credit loss. 


lar success. 

The United States has become the great- 
est country in the world because of rapid 
turnover of money and goods; because of 
fast and reliable transportation of prod- 
ucts and people; because its express serv- 
ice is organized along speed and efficiency 
lines unknown in any other nation. Be- 
cause its telegraph and telephone mes- 
sages are handled almost instantaneously, 
and its postal service with high speed 
despite tremendous volume. 

Just as the nation has grown in pro- 
portion to its speed in all these matters, 
so has individual business become great. 
The business that turns its money fast 
is the one that can adjust itself quickly to 
changed economic conditions, while thecom- 
pany having slow turnover always finds 
the most difficulty in readjusting itself to 
meet new situations. It suffers heavy losses. 

Why does the ten-cent store give more real value for 
the price than most sellers can offer, and why does the 
company employ tens of thousands of workers, and 
maintain thousands of stores? Because of rapid turnover! 

Why do chain drug stores run eating counters and 
handle many kinds of quick-selling gadgets? To in- 
crease turnover! 

How does the pushcart vendor eventually own a 
string of stores and a beautiful home? Turnover? 

How did the automotive industry grow—the greatest, 
most wonderful of all? How does it give prices that 
seem impossibly low? By rapid turnover of money. 
Without this turnover there would not be millions of 
cars, using the products of steel, rubber, glass, petrol- 
eum, and so on. 

Capital that is not moving is always a menace to suc- 
cessful business. Place all the capital of the United 
States on deposit at 15 per cent. interest, and let it stay 
there—and what will happen? The entire nation will 
starve and destroy itself. 


S° THE BIG, appalling cost of credit lies in lost 
opportunity to make money through the use of 
money. But there are other costs. 

Said one manufacturer at a banquet: “Sixty per cent. 
of our customers would never pay their bills if we did 
not keep on billing and compelling them. This is not 
due to intent not to pay, but to the human propensity 
to fall behind in everything—a foible that dates back to 
Adam, and in our case adds twenty per cent. to the cost 
of doing business. Some of this we can pass along.” 

Through the ages, the debtor has assumed that the 
creditor must dance for his money. 

The twenty per cent. of additional cost cited by this 
man as the penalty for doing a loose credit business is 
often increased tragically by some disaster to the 
debtor. Even a superficial research into bankruptcies, 
along with a casual survey of trade-paper files and 
other sources of current business news, will reveal a 
strange variety of “unexpected” credit losses that go 
to make up the stuff of which a billion dollars is the 
yearly total. But why unexpected? 

In the case of B & Company a woman suddenly ap- 
peared as a destroyer, secured a divorce from B, and 
was granted alimony that ruined the business and 
absorbed $75,000 of accounts due manufacturers. 

Another woman secured judgment for $30,000 against 
WZ & Company for injuries received in a fall down- 


The customer's order cannot be cancelled, 
and you get a non-stop check. 


Why buyers avail themselves of the S-S 
FORM: Lower prices. 


Every sort of business and all types of 
responsible carriers fit into the S-S FORM. 


All the evils shown in this article are 
eradicated or alleviated by the S-S FORM. 


Books of 100 S-S FORMS may be had by 
reaching for your telephone and calling 
anyone at the 23,000 Railway Express 
offices in the United States. 


The SAFETY SHIPMENT Research and 
Development Division will work with you to 
adapt the S-S FORM to your requirements. 


Export and Import FORMS are nearly 
ready for distribution. 





followed, and good-looking black accounts turned red. 

Half a million dollars of other people’s money was in- 
volved in a tragedy of two partners, one of whom shot 
and killed the other and then himself. 

“A tragic parade of losses!” said a manufacturer, 
speaking at a convention. And another observed: 
“There is no reason why we should manufacture and 
sell goods, and then not make quite certain that pay- 
ment will be received.” 

Still another convention speaker said: “Every busi- 
ness should strive to convert credit uncertainty to cer- 
tainty, and to limit the development of uncertain ele- 
ments.” 

If this philosophy had been followed in the case of 
XX, Incorporated, creditors would not have lost $150,- 
000. XX Junior, who had come into possession, was 
away on a long and glorious vacation abroad and the 
company was still traveling on the character and repu- 
tation of XX Senior. 

A cyclone ravished a town, and only a few of the 
merchants and manufacturers carried windstorm in- 
surance—but most of them were being carried, more or 
less, by creditors. An act of God, to be sure! But was 
the credit loss altogether unavoidable? 

Probably more vanished credit money can be charged 
to schemings of His Satanic Majesty than to acts of the 
Almighty, and this is true with devastating fires. It is 
estimated that 59 per cent. of all the wealth in the 
United States is burnable! 


= your credit man classify the following fire 
episode and determine whether your company 
would lay it to Fate, or what, if you suffered a credit 
debacle of $25,000 through a similar conflagration in a 
customer’s plant. This concern was YXG & Sons, and 
their establishment was fairly well insured as to stock 
and fixtures when it lighted up the heavens one dark night. 

“We'll get our money,” said the creditors from out of 
town. The local banks, however, had the upper hand 
in the suits that followed. The chief owner, YXG, had 
been counting on a big stock of goods and the Christ- 
mas season to pull him through, but for a year after 
the fire he was unable to lease a suitable location, and 
his landlord would not rebuild. He carried no use or 
occupancy insurance. 

Or take another case, due to a flood. John UXB had 
a flourishing retail business down by a river, but one 
Sunday he found himself paddling around in a rowboat 


stairs, due to grease on one of the treads. ee _ for his store. Would you say that the chunks 
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All these evils the S-S Method is designed to eliminate or relieve. 


Stated in parallel columns, 


the disadvantages of the old method and the benefits of the new way are graphically shown 


Old Method of Loose Credit 


1. Purchaser gives an order to be paid 
after shipment. Customary order can be 
cancelled any time; a payment promise 
that can be and is broken. 


2. Purchaser's credit is "investigated," the 
seller guessing at credit limitations. 


3. Seller must add the cost of lost turn- 
over to his price. 


4. Seller is virtually in the banking busi- 
ness in competition with his owm bank, de- 
voting time, without experience, to a 
financial job. This time should be ap- 
plied to his own business. 


5. Seller invoices buyer after shipment. 


6. If on 10-day accounts customer pays 
promptly, seller gets liquid capital at 
his bank in 22 days, average. 


7. lf payment is slow, seller has extra cap- 
ital cost, and collection expense. 


8. If customer mails check promptly on 
30-day accounts, seller gets liquid capital 
in 42 days. 


9. If 30-day account runs 60 or 90 days, 
seller has rapidly decreasing profits, heavy 
money cost, collection charges, increased 
risk of loss. 


10. On C. O. D. shipments goods may be 
tied up in express offices waiting reship- 
ment instructions—resale or return. Cap- 
ital tied up; other costs. 


11. Sight-draft shipment may be re- 
jected; demurrage, reshipping, reselling, 
extra freight; correspondence, telegrams, 
phones. Lost turnover, capital tied up. 


12. Trade acceptance demands on seller's 
credit guess; buyer has the goods, un- 
paid. Procedure is a promise to pay, but 
subject to delay or non-payment. 


13. Future delivery orders are subject to 
original credit guess and fast changing 
credit conditions. 


14. Orders on 10, 20 or 30 days have no 
mechanism for holding customers to those 
terms. 


15. The best-informed credit organization 
is helpless in certain matters because of 
competitive conditions in sales. 


16. Under old credit methods there is a 
vicious chain of costs, hazards and losses 
involving all sellers and buyers dealing 
with each other. Somewhere there is al- 
most sure to be a break, perhaps a chain 
of ruin. This vicious circle is the major 
cost of the tremendous increase of busi- 
ness losses and failures, big and little. 


Payment on Shipment Method 


1. Purchaser gives non-cancellable order 
and non-stop S-S CHECK, duly financed 
and payable on shipment of goods. Con- 
tract is binding on buyer and seller. Forms 
not complicated. 


2. Purchaser establishes his own credit 
from bank—easy if his credit is worth any- 
thing. 


3. Customer under S-S method has no 
such items to pay. 


4. Purchaser on S-S System establishes his 
own credit in his bank before the buying 
transaction is started. 


5. Not necessary to invoice; transaction 
completed. 


6. Seller gets liquid capital 2 to 7 days 
after shipment, saving |/44 of | per cent. 
in capital cost. Increased turnover; no 
risk. 


7. Matter closed; seller free for new busi- 
ness. 


8. S-S CHECK gives seller use of money 
in his account 30 days, saving '/2 of | per 
cent. Increased turnover; no risk. 


9. Transaction closed. Seller has used 
capital 85 days, say; saved I'/2 per cent. 
in capital cost. Increased turnover; no 
collection or risk. 


10. Transaction closed; money available 
for other sales. 


11. Transaction closed. No correspond- 
ence, executive time, telegrams, phones or 
worry. 


12. Transaction closed; capital can be 
used. 


13. S-S future delivery orders are non- 
cancellable and have non-stop check, 
which has greater value os a banking in- 
strument. 


14. The contract character of the S-S sys- 
tem makes terms binding on both sides. 
Seller cannot deposit check until the 
proper date. As the check under this 
condition represents payment for goods 
shipped, it can be used in the seller's 
bank as a collateral instrument. 


15. Seller's credit man can assist in 
strengthening or creating credit for the 
purchaser in the latter's own bank, making 
possible payment on shipment; also elim- 
inating all ills of the old method, enabling 
buyer to make money and affording profit 
to seller and the banks. 


16. PAYMENT ON SHIPMENT method 
eliminates all such conditions. It is sound 
from every banking and business angle 
and builds for strength and security. 
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of credit money swallowed up by this 
inundation were chargeable to the 
Devil, or to Jehosaphat, or to Bill 
Green, Credit Man? 

Or this: The CCC Corporation, con- 
tractors, had long been a good credit 
risk, but a competing company with 
strong political affiliations horned in on 
them suddenly. The chief creditor, 
BBBB, was located a thousand miles 
away, and hadn’t been on guard 
against such subtle forms of destruc- 
tion. Loss, $60,000. Whose act was 
this? 

In another instance S & S were the 
debtors, who had an over-optimistic 
sales manager, producing such heaps of 
orders that S & S bought stocks of 
goods fast and loose to meet their sales. 
The head bookkeeper for S & S was 
not a C. P. A. and hadn’t got around 
to figure out that the cost of getting 
these extra sales was greater than the 
possible profit afforded by the market. 
S & S had to buy on credit and sell on 
credit, too. Mr. S Senior thought this 
double-edged credit would equalize it- 
self, but the bookkeeper could not fig- 
ure it out by logarithms, or however it 
is they find out such things. Loss to 
S & S—$19,000. Moral: The credit man 
for S. & S. should have figured it. 

Here’s another curious enigma: 
James OO, sixty, sat all day at his desk 
figuring on sheets that he tore from a 
pad. There were hundreds of calcula- 
tions wadded up in his wastebasket 
when he finished. Then he wrote a 
message on the final sheet, addressed 
to nobody in particular. “Why they 
gave me all this credit for goods, I 
don’t know. I have been insolvent for 
three years.” That night he crossed 
the Styx, and the red ink in his busi- 
ness wrote $100,000. 


Nor is it especially rare to discover 
that some concern which has estab- 
lished credit over a considerable period 
is really a “plant,” designed for the 
very purpose of possessing itself, when 
the time arrives, of valuable fabrics or 
what-have-you, with intent to remove 
them some night to a thieves’ cache. 

The oft-recurring rejection of ship- 
ments, for a variety of reasons, is an- 
other source of vast loss to sellers. 


The blank S-S Forms are sold to re- 
sponsible business establishments in books 
of 100 forms—in triplicate and carbons— 
at $10 per book. 


These books are nationally distributed 
by the service of the Railway Express 
Agency. They may be obtained at the lo- 
cal Railway Express offices everywhere, 
and at your bank or the branch offices of 
the National Association of Credit Men. 

The SAFETY SHIPMENT Research and 
Development Division, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York, is available to study your 
needs, and will work with you to adapt 
the S-S Form to your requirements. 











ANY a bright child is 

unjustly blamed for 
dullness because he cannot 
hear what his teacher says. 
She may not know that his 
hearing is defective. 


There are hundreds of thou- 
sands of such children in 
school now. If their ears are 
neglected, they will prob- 
ably repeat grades much 
more often than other 
children. 


Any school which is 
equipped with a phonograph 
audiometer can discover its 
hard of hearing children, a 
large proportion of whom 


can be saved from lifelong deafness provided 
they receive expert care and attention. 


Common colds, especially when involving the 
nasal sinuses, are a frequent cause of deafness. 
Noses should be blown gently, or infected 
mucus may be forced through the tubes into 
the middle ear and cause deafness. - 


After an attack of measles, diphtheria, scarlet 
fever, meningitis or infantile paralysis, the 
ears should be examined to see if any condition 
which might cause deafness remains in the 
tubes leading to the ears. Diseased tonsils, 
adenoids, or running ears often lead to deaf- 
ness. Undernourishment may have a definite 
relation to impairment of hearing. 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 
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For more than 12 years a national service 
organization has been warning against quack 
remedies and giving information concerning 
hearing aids, vocational and employment prob- 
lems, hearing tests for children and lip reading 
instruction. 


It has also assisted in forming local leagues for 
the deafened which have helped thousands to 
readjust their lives. Many of these leagues have 
auditorium earphone sets, amplified radios and 
demonstrations of standard hearing aids. 


It is prepared to help those who have few social 
contacts and who are isolated in small villages 
and remote places. If you have any sort of hear- 
ing problem which you long to talk over with 
some one who will listen—and understand— 
write enclosing a self-addressed envelope to the 
American Federation of Organizations for the 
Hard of Hearing, Inc., 1537—35th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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There are millions of adults 
in the United States whose 
ear troubles were neglected 
in their childhood, or later, 
and who are now perma- 
nently deafened. Their num- 
ber cannot be known since 
many of them are so reticent, 
so sensitive about their 
handicap that they make 
every effort to conceal it. 


With increasing deafness, 
year after year, there often 
comes to the hard of hearing 
a feeling that there is a con- 
stantly growing barrier— 
an invisible wall—between 
themselves and their fellows. 


Deafened persons are often persuaded to buy 
worthless devices and nostrums which do more 
harm than good. The victims suffer in silence. 


However, there are scientifically constructed 
instruments which amplify sound and do aid 
impaired hearing. Ear specialists can advise 
regarding them. 

But when all scientific aids to hearing fail, lip 
reading offers a rescue to old and young. It 
should be an essential part of the education 
of every child whose hearing is impaired. 


Much of the deafness among adults, now in- 
curable, could have been prevented if the 
cause had been detected and properly treated 
during childhood. 


NSURANCE COMPANY 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 















THIS DEPARTMENT gives business men 
reports and suggestions on new methods, 
policies, and devices in shop and office, 


LANDING on a New York 
pier to pick up a passenger 
from an ocean liner. Thus the 
autogiro demonstrates once 
more the value of new ideas. 


Initiative or Imitation? 


FocH was 

given command of the 
French army during the World War, one 
of the first things he is reported to have 
said was: “To hell with history and prin- 
ciples! What is the problem?” Though 
Foch was perhaps the world’s greatest 
student of military strategy, he was no 
slave to it. He tackled each problem 
with initiative and vim. This method 
won for Foch. A study of the annual 
reports for 1931 will show that those or- 
ganizations that exerted wise and sus- 
tained vim and initiative profited more 
than those which stood pat watchfully 
waiting, or those which imitated others. 

A little initiative on everyone’s part 
would soon make the industrial depres- 
sion a thing of the past. As Charles 
Kettering, vice-president in charge of 
research, General Motors Corporation, 
said more than a year ago, “Business will 
come back when we get products that 
people want to buy. If one-tenth of the 
energy was spent in getting such prod- 
ucts instead of stirring up the mud, we 
would get along better.” 

The larger the business, the more im- 
portant it becomes to systematize and 
standardize. Unfortunately system and 
routine tend to kill initiative, stifle 
progress, and breed stagnation. This ex- 
plains in part why a small organization 
will so often place a new, out-of-the- 
ordinary product upon the market, 
something for which a real need has long 
existed but which no one previously ap- 
peared to have recognized. The small 
organization initiates and competitors 
appear quickly. These are imitators 
who are anxious to cash in on the pio- 
neering and experimentation of the or- 
ganization with initiative. 

The rewards of initiative are great 
when it is not penalized out of existence. 
Again and again, history records in- 
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stances where initiative, change, and im- 
provement have been stifled. Pasteur 
was persecuted and despised by the 
physicians of his day for his initiative. 
But his name will go down through his- 
tory as one of the supreme emancipators 
of mankind. 

Howe’s invention of the sewing ma- 
chine, one of the epoch-making inven- 
tions of his age, brought riots and abuses. 
Hargrave, with his spinning-jenny, was 
set upon by a mob of workers who 
thought that the machine would throw 
them out of their jobs. The story of 
Edison’s first automatic labor-saving de- 
vice is well known. People haven't 
changed much. 

The universal application of machin- 
ery, the popularity of science, the radio, 
telegraph, and telephone, and the large 
number of automobiles in use, have 
broken down the barriers of suspicion 
and ignorance. Today initiative has a 
greater chance than ever before of win- 
ning public approval. And the rewards 
of initiative are more easily won. By 
being a part of all we have met, we are 
better able to profit from experience and 
benefit from the pitfalls of others. But 
the majority will always follow the path 
of least resistance, imitating in prefer- 
ence to initiating. 


—— has brought failure to 
many manufacturers and business 
men. Likewise, it is initiative which has 
saved many and brought them fortune. 
When Victor Radio Corporation watched 
its profitable business drop at a rate of 
$50,000 a day for seven days a week over 
a period of two years, heroic measures 
were required to save the organization. 
It was initiative that found a way to 
graft on the phonograph the life qualities 
of the radio. Rear Admiral David Wat- 
son Taylor is credited for having been 


able to reduce the coal bill of the United 
States Navy by one-half, utilizing the 
bow wave for ship propulsion. 

Safety glass, now used so widely for 
windshields and bank cages, is the result 
of alertness and initiative. Non-shatter- 
ing glass was discovered accidentally by 
a French chemist who knocked over a 
test-tube that had been used for months. 
Stooping to pick up the pieces, he dis- 
covered that the paste substance in the 
tube held the broken glass intact. Men- 
tally alert, the chemist remembered that 
the long-unused test-tube contained a 
mixture of trinitro-cellulose, ether and 
an acetone. Experiments followed and 
safety glass was the result. 

A biscuit company making money only 
erratically saw its sales rise enormously 
by fashioning cookies into the shape of 
dogs, animals, and similar enticing forms. 

A manufacturer of towels was able to 
build up sales within two years to an 
average of $2 a family per year for 
25,000,000 families by introducing towels 
in colors to harmonize with the bath- 
room tiles. Children’s towels were cre- 
ated. Complete ensembles were worked 
out—towels, washcloths, bathmats. Cel- 
lophane-wrapped sets were displayed as 
gifts for brides or Christmas presents. 
New methods in the factory were called 
for as well as new forms of advertising, 
new outlets, and new sales methods. 
Today this manufacturer is reported to 
have outsold other towel manufacturers 
eight to one. People ask for their towels 
by name instead of merely asking for 
towels. The plant is reported to have 
maintained full capacity throughout the 
depression. 

Foods have undergone marked devel- 
opment because of research followed by 
initiative. Because of the enormous 
markets and potential benefits to health, 
such improvements hold promise of 
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MODERN STEELS “7 MODERN USES 


STAINLESS 


AND HEAT RESISTING 


ALLOY STEELS 


NLY a few years ago the terms ‘‘STAINLEss’’ and 
**RusTLess’’ could not be used as descriptive of the 
properties of ferrous metals. Scientific research and modern 
metallurgy have brought about a new order of things by 
placing at the disposal of architects, engineers, technologists 
and manufacturers a series of alloy steels to which such 
adjectives may now be very properly applied. Both the 
industries and the arts are daily taking advantage of these 
metals for hundreds of useful applications. 









Correspondence is invited and your inquiries will receive 


careful attention by any of the five subsidiary companies 
of the United States Steel Corporation listed below: 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh 


Sheets and Light Plates 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Chicago 
Cold Rolled Strip Steel, Wire and Wire Products 


CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY, Pittsburgh 


Bars, Plates, Shapes, Special and Semi-Finished Products 


ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY, Chicago 
Bars, Plates, Shapes, Special and Semi-Finished Products 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh 
Pipe and Tubular Products 





Pacific Coast Distributorss COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, Russ Building, San Francisco 
Export Distributors: 


U. S. STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, 30 Church Street, New York City 


















©Gypical Uses: 
@ AUTOMOTIVE and AERONAUTIC—For 


radiator shells, hub caps, lamps, bumpers, moldings, pol- 
ished parts and fittings, hardware and trim, airplane 
parts and instruments. 

@ MANUFACTURING and INDUSTRIAL— 
Machinery and furnace parts, dampers, fans, preheaters, 
pumps, conveyors, turbine blades, nozzles, plungers, 
and machinery specialties. 

@ CHEMICAL—Vats, tanks, stills, digesters, con- 
densers, retorts, paper and pulp manufacturing equip- 
ment, circulation systems, and laboratory apparatus. 


Q OIL REFINING—Bubble caps, still tubes, lin- 
ings, heat exch 8, ducts, contai tanks, agi 

and other refining equipment. 

q FOOD HANDLING — Pasteurizers, tables, 
hospital and hotel kitchen equipment, restaurant fixtures, 
cafeteria trays, food preserving and dairy machinery and 
accessories, ice cream and milk containers and utensils. 
@ ARCHITECTURAL — Structural members and 
supports, hinges and hardware, decorative metal embel- 
lishments, flat surface facings, moldings, doors, grilles, 
panels, and ornamental work. 

@ HOME APPLIANCES-— Kitchen equipment, 
cooking and canning utensils, furniture, cabinets, elec- 
trical appliances, sinks, plumbing fittings, stoves, ranges, 
and tableware. 

g MISCELLANEOUS — Packing house equip- 
ment, soda fountain counters and fixtures, display cases, 
humidors, handles, hooks, trays, golf clubs, skates, switch 
*? boards, metallic mirrors, laundry machinery, tank cars, 
railway car parts and fittings, and many other uses where 
“beauty and resistance to corrosion are important factors. / 





































USS Chromium-Nickel Alloy Steels are produced under licenses 


of the Chemical Foundation, Inc., New York; and 
of Fried. Krupp A. G. of Germany. 





CHROMIUM-ALLOY . CHROMIUM-NICKEL 
STEELS STEELS 
ferritic Austenitic 
USS - - 12 USS — 1866 
USS -- 17 USS — 1812 


USS- -—-27 USS — 2512 
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What's Your 
Truck Doing 


A—Started late from garage, 
B—Nothing to do till 9:00, 
C—Atwork making deliveries 
D—Stop of 30 minutes. Why? 
E—Lunch “hour. 

F —At work making deliveries. 
G—Stop of 1 hour.Why? | 
H—Reports at 6:30 Overtime 
I —Truck used at night Why? 


his Little Device Tells 
Every Move the Truck Makes 


EE THAT CHART? Those wide 

heavy marks show just when 

our motor truck was working, 

and how long. §In between are 

blank spaces that show idle time. 

The result is a complete record, in 

fact a picture of just what your truck 
did all day and all night. 


Save $500 per truck per year 


Motor trucks are expensive to oper- 
ate. The running time of a truck 
costs from $3 to $5 an hour! That’s 
why delays, avoidable delays, are so 
costly. Half an hour per day avoid- 
able idle time easily costs you $500 
per year. It’s a big loss. That’s 
why over 80,000 trucks are already 
Servis Recorder equipped. 


New 7-DAY Model Now Ready 


Now you can get 7 days’ mentee 
record on a single 
THE : 


chart without 
ServiS changing. When 
you lock the new 
RECORDER 7-Day Recorder, 
“~20—~C~C«w UL lon’: vee to 
touch it again for 
a week! The cou- 
pon brings the 
whole story. 


\ Write today! 











































THE SERVIC 
RECORDER CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
THE SERVICE RECORDER CO. RR 
Hanna Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 

Please send us, without obligation “10 W: 

of Getting More Work out of h Motor Trucks.” 
Also information on the new 7-Day Model. 














exceptionally far-flung advantages for 
business activity and employment. 

It was discovered that tomato juice is 
rich in vitamins A, B and C, and in three 
years, tomato juice has caught the pub- 
lic’s fancy. Progressive manufacturers 
of canning machinery were alert to their 
opportunity. In two years sales of 
canned tomato juice have shown a gain 
of 629 per cent. and bottled 177 per cent. 
Today tomato juice is being consumed 
by Americans at the rate of 52,000,000 
pints of juice a year, at a retail value of 
over $7,000,000. The sales can easily be 
multiplied twenty fold, with far-reaching 


benefits to the tomato grower as well as’ 


to the general health. 

A milk containing sixteen times as 
much vitamin D, the sunshine vitamin 
found in codliver oil, three to seven 
times as much vitamin A, and more than 
twice as much vitamin C and G as pas- 
teurized milk, sounds revolutionary. It 
is. Yet the initiative of one dairyman in 
conjunction with a manufacturer has 
made this commercially possible by 
feeding cows artificially dried hay with 
a half pound of irradiated yeast each 
day. One dose is equivalent in thera- 
peutic value to 15 c.c. of cod liver oil or 
ten drops of viosterol. Yet the price 
is only two cents per quart more than 
ordinary standardized milk. 

Scientific developments, accomplished 
by a few, have gone ahead more rap- 
idly than the development of the mental 
capacity of the masses or of the aver- 
age executive. Today there is no pau- 
city of opportunities. But there is a 
paucity of the vision, initiative, and 
courage to capitalize them. “We can 
remedy obsolescence of plants; we can 
cope with obsolescence of equipment. 
But today the big issue is to find a way 
to repair obsolescence of management,” 
said Irving Paull, managing director of 
the Institute of Carpet Manufacturers, 
last summer. 

The task of leaders is to lead. There 
is not an industry or a line of manufac- 
ture but affords unappreciated oppor- 
tunity for initiative. Today, as during 
the days of the World War, executives 
might think to advantage as Marshall 
Foch was thinking when he said, “To 
hell with history and principles! What 
is the problem?” 


Keeping Tab on 
Truck Performance 


cc 
D= To THE LaSalle . Depot, 
we've got to catch the Twen- 
tieth Century and have only 20 minutes 
to do it,’ were the orders given to the 
driver as two hurrying passengers 
slammed the door of a Yellow Cab in 
Chicago recently. The taxi moved away 
from the curb outside the Wrigley Build- 
ing, but before it could get into the 
stream of traffic, the officer’s whistle 
blew. Traffic stopped as the Michigan 
Avenue bridge went up. 

“I never saw anything like it,” broke 
out the younger man. “Everytime I’m 
in a hurry, I get caught in a traffic jam. 
It’s the same with our emergency truck. 
We figure two hours is plenty of time for 
some job but find it takes three or four 
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hours, or perhaps all day. If it isn’t a 
traffic jam, it’s because the truck could 
not get to the loading platform. If there 
is no delay in loading, then we are told 
that the delay was due to unloading, 
The result is that deliveries are always 
late and usually the men come in with a 
half an hour or more of overtime. If we 
complain and tell the drivers to use more 
speed,’ they have accidents. I wish | 
knew what to do about it.” 

“Did you ever try a meter on your 
trucks, something like the taximeter on 
this cab?” asked the other passenger. 
“You know what economies we have 
brought about in our boiler room since 
putting steam flow meters on the cook- 
ers. They provide a record of what is 
accomplished, how much steam is used 
per cooker, how much idle time and 
how much active cooking time occurs 
per day. We have been able to keep 
steam pressure uniform by preventing 
the men all starting at the same time. 
We could not have done anything with- 
out a picture of each day’s operation. 

“you caN vo the same thing with 
your trucks. Put a small meter 
on each truck to show just what that 
truck is doing each hour of the day. If 
your trucks start late in the morning, 
you have a record of it. You know how 
much time is spent in traveling and how 
much in waiting. If the truck stands 
still but the engine is left running, a 
common practice with drivers during 
lunch, your records will show that. Ifa 
driver takes an hour and a half for lunch 
instead of half an hour, you have a rec- 
ord of it. If a driver stops to play pool 
or idle in some other way and then has 
an accident while speeding to make up 
time, you can place the responsibility 
where it belongs. 

“If your trucks are costing you $20.a 
day, you should bear in mind that the 
cost per hour is actually the cost of 
traveling time. Time for waiting ‘is lost 
time. Speeding for one reason or an- 
other costs more in wear and tear, gaso- 
line and accidents. The economical 
truck is the one which is kept busy at 
the most economical speed. 

“By using truck recorders in our com- 
pany, we have done to trucking costs 
what we did to boiler room costs. Until 
you know where the wastes are, it is 
difficult to remedy them. When you 
have a graphic picture of what is taking 
place each day, and each hour of the 
day, you can place your finger upon the 
causes of waste of time, high upkeep 
costs, and late deliveries. 

“You keep a time record of the men in 
your shop, and they only draw perhaps 
75 cents or $1 an hour. You keep a rec- 
ord of their time because they are oper- 
ating a machine which may be worth 
several thousand dollars. Can you af- 
ford to do less with your truck drivers 
when the cost of a truck may range from 
$2 to $6 an hour? With your fleet of ten 
trucks, if each is wasting a half hour a 
day at perhaps $2 per hour, you have 
a loss of $10 a day. To cut.a long story 
short, we are saving between $300 and 
$500 a year per truck since using a re- 
corder on each truck to keep a log of 
what our trucks are doing. And any 
truck owner can do the same.” 
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A Straw Ballot on Economic 


Questions 


VW WAR debts, tariffs, Federal Reserve pol- 


icy, anti-trust laws—What shall we do? 


T= NATIONAL Economic League, 
with headquarters at Boston, is 
an organization sponsored by the presi- 
dents of Harvard, Yale, Columbia, and 
Williams College, and by other distin- 
guished citizens like General Dawes, 
John Hays Hammond, George W. Wick- 
ersham, Frank O. Lowden, Edward A. 
Filene, and Silas H. Strawn. 

In order to ascertain the opinions of 
economists and financial authorities upon 
certain questions of current interest, the 
League sent out a questionnaire to the 
members of its National Council; and in 
January, 1932, it published a tabulation 
of the replies received from 1600 of those 
members. 

German debts was the first question. 
What should be done? Cancellation was 
favored by 245; reduction, by 526; fur- 
ther postponement, by 676. 

American tariff schedules were next. 
Should they be reduced promptly? Yes, 
replied 1039. Thirty-one others, how- 
ever, would raise the tariff wall still 
higher. O. K. as at present was the 
opinion of 307. 

A question relating to Federal Reserve 
Bank policy found 1180 who favored 
(and 111 who opposed) a more positive 
policy to prevent excessive inflation and 
deflation. 

Should a National Economic Advisory 
Council be established, to suggest poli- 
cies for promoting the economic better- 
ment of the country? There were 1215 
who said Yes, and 246 who said No. A 
supplementary vote was almost 3 to 1 
that such a Council should not be under 
the auspices of the government. 

The final question on the ballots of the 
National Economic League was whether 
or not our anti-trust laws should be 
amended to allow business concerns to 
enter into contracts for the purpose of 
equalizing production and consumption, 
provided such contracts are filed with 
some governmental authority. This 
brought the largest number of affirma- 
tive replies in the entire series of ques- 
tions; 1233 favored amendment of the 
laws, with 215 registering disapproval 
of the idea. 

The avowed purpose of the National 
Economic League, not merely in this 
questionnaire but in all that it does, is 
“to create an informed and disinterested 
leadership for public opinion—a leader- 
ship that is free from partisan bias or 
class interest and that will be accepted 
as representing the best thought of this 
country.” 

Since our political and: financial lead- 
ership has been questioned, and the 
whole social and industrial structure of 
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our civilization has been threatened, 
why not give the economists a hearing? 
That is a question heard often these days. 

It is proposed that this National Eco- 
nomic Advisory Council—which the 
members of the League thus favor by 
vote of 5 to 1—would best be formed in 
codperation with the Department of 
Commerce and organizations represent- 
ing labor, agriculture, manufacturing, 
railroads, banking, public utilities, dis- 
tributing trades, law, engineering, and 
professional economists. 


The Fall and Rise 
of Bonds 


NXIOUS INTEREST turned to the 

bond market, late in 1931, af- 
ter more than two years of watching 
successive sinking spells in common 
stocks. Noting this tendency, the Finan- 
cial Chronicle has begun to print tables 
showing the daily movement of the bond 
market. These tables include the ups 
and downs of forty railroad bonds, forty 
public utilities, and forty industrials. Its 
first resumé served to draw attention to 
a decline in the average price of these 
120 domestic bonds, between November 
13 and December 17, from an index fig- 
ure of 7714 to one of 6245. This was a 
drop of 15 points, or almost 20 per cent. 
in five weeks. As expressed in income, 
the yield at the low point exceeded 8 per 
cent., having risen from an average yield 
of 6% per cent. upon prices prevailing 
on November 13. 

The recovery which began on Decem- 
ber 18 had carried on for nearly a month 
as these lines are written. The Financial 
Chronicle’s latest index figure available 
was 72, that for January 8. This was a 
recovery of ten points in three weeks, 
after a fall of fifteen points in five weeks. 


Sidelights 


= WE digging out? New York 
Federal Reserve Bank loans to 
brokers and dealers, were 591 million 
dollars at the year-end. In October, 
1929, the all-time high point was 6804 
millions—11% times present borrowings. 

Industrial shares on the New York 
Stock Exchange, on the last day of 1931, 
average one-fifth their high point of 1929. 
But bargain prices for stocks brought 
only half as many sales during 1931 as 
during the high-priced year 1929. 

Bond sales in the bad year 1931, on 
the same exchange, exceeded those of 
the famous year 1929. 





At the year-end, Bradstreet’s index of 
wholesale commodity prices reached its 
lowest point in thirty years with the 
single exception of June, 1908. 


@ © Nearest to depression-proof are 
the tobacco industry, with cigarette sales 
down 41% per cent. in 1931 over the pre- 
vious year; and the electric light and 
power industry, whose current output is 
off 8 per cent. from corresponding weeks 
in 1929 and 414 per cent. from 1930. 

Seven out of every ten cigars, nowa- 
days, are five-centers. A year ago the 
proportion was six out of ten. 

Ohio’s cigarette tax, in effect Septem- 
ber 1, 1931, is yielding at the rate of 
$4,500,000 a year. 


@ © Farmers’ gross income in 1931 
was less than 7 billion dollars. It was 
16 billion in 1919. The difference is 
more than the combined war debt of 
England and France to the United States, 
Wage reductions have reached the city 
employee, usually 10 per cent.; Phila- 
delphia, Detroit, Norfolk, are acting. 


@ @ How cop flowed to France: 42 
billion francs in value in the vaults of 
the Bank of France at the beginning of 
1930; 53 billion in January, 1931; 68 bil- 
lion in January, 1932. This was a gain 
of more than 60 per cent. in two years. 

Bank of England gold, on the contrary, 
went down from 149 million pounds to 
146 million and then to 121 million in the 
same two-year period. 


@ ¢ A NEw HIGH record for sixty-three 
years? Doesn’t sound like 1931, but it 
was. The new high record was that of 
mercury in the official thermometer at 
New York City. In the last four months 
it was 4% to 7 degrees above normal. 


Welcome, Inflation! 


ocGER W. Basson has well ex- 

pressed the viewpoint of those 
who prefer inflation, at the moment, to a 
continuance of rampant deflation. We 
quote his explanation: 

“Economists, capitalists, and business 
men are generally agreed that a rational 
degree of inflation would be desirable. 
They liken this to the practice of admin- 
istering oxygen to tide the patient over 
the crisis. The difficulty seems to be to 
find adequate tools. The real question is 
how to set up the machinery that will 
make inflation possible and at the same 
time not permit it to get out of control 
or to function as more than a temporary 
stimulus. 

“The chief proposals before Congress 
are of a sort that would tend toward 
credit inflation. The Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation would make large 
Government loans to support the banks, 
the railroads, and other weak financial 
spots, which should help greatly to re- 
store confidence. The Federal Home 
Loan Bank idea would ease the real 
estate stringency. Large Government 
subscription to Federal Land Bank cap- 
ital is intended to ease up on agricul- 
tural credit: All these measures will 
help turn the tide from hopeless deflation 
toward moderate inflation.” 
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The Crisis of the 
Railroads 


Continued from page 40 


of individual railroad properties should 
go into a pool which the Commission 
could use as loans to the weaker rail- 
roads. It made financial provisions for 
seeing the railroads safely through the 
period of reorganization under private 
management after federal control. 

Finally it provided independent ma- 
chinery for the adjustment of railroad 
labor disputes—an exciting chapter of 
railroad history outside the scope of 
this account, later covered by new laws. 

The Commission was enlarged to meet 
the new requirements and to cope with 
some former problems. The LaFollette 
Act of 1913 empowered it to make a com- 
plete valuation of the property of each 
railroad. This was a complicated task. 
It was necessary to determine the rela- 
tive values of old and new properties, 
modern and obsolete equipment, contro- 
versial increments of depreciation, chang- 
ing values of real estate and of raw 
material. The Commission plunged fear- 
lessly into this labyrinth, where it re- 
mains today; for so much time was 
required for the study that naturally the 
first results are already outdated and 
valueless. Despite constant attempts at 
revision, no railroad in the country today 
can enter upon a trial of a rate case 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission with an official valuation of the 
Commission as of the date of trial or 
within many years of that date. 

The thought of the sponsors of this 
Railway Valuation Act was that the rail- 
roads could be valued in two years, that 
the total cost would be less than $3,000,- 
000, that the valuation would show the 
railroads to be greatly over-capitalized, 
that it would enable the government to 
regulate railway rates so as to yield a 
fair return upon the actual value of rail- 
way property, and that it would result in 
a saving to the users of transportation 
service of around $1,000,000 a day. Asa 
matter of fact, valuation has been in 
progress eighteen years and is still in- 
complete, the cost to date to the tax- 
payers has been more than $40,000,000 
and to the railroads—and, through them, 
to their patrons—more than $145,000,000, 
the value of the railroads has been 
proved to be substantially greater than 
their capitalization, the railroads have 
not been allowed to earn a fair return 


on tentative valuation, and no apparent - 


saving to the public has resulted. 

Thus the powers of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission have _ grown. 
Originally created to deal with compe- 
tition and resultant discrimination 
among common carriers, its orders today 
cover such fine points of administration 
as the methods of firing engines; stand- 
ardization of headlights; classification, 
hours and duties of all employees; sal- 
aries; office maintenance details; sched- 
ules; issue of time tables; building of 
yards and switches. 

The Commission orders depots and 
terminals built or altered:and passes on 
Specifications involved. Although many 
railroads have spent millions of dollars, 








INVESTING 
in GAS 


ON October 16, natural gas from the 
Texas Panhandle, mixed with manu- 
factured gas, was turned into Chicago 
mains. Chicago users responded 
promptly; within two weeks, over 1300 
inquiries concerning natural gas for 
house heating were received by The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company.* 
Investors see in this growing accept- 


ance of gas as a domestic fuel a bright 
future for gas company securities. . . 
We represent this and other progressive 
companies in the Middle West which are 
expanding their business through the 
distribution of natural gas. Our Monthly 
Savings Plan is especially suited to those 
who wish to acquire attractive invest- 
ments out of income. Send for details. 


* Stock listed on the New York and Chicago stock exchanges. 


UrTiLity SECURITIES COMPANY 
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UTILITY SECURITIES CORPORATION 
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The Common Sense of Money and Investments 


Some A B C instruction by Merryle S. Rukeyser, financial editor and lecturer at 
- Columbia University, who has guided over 30,000 large and small investors. 


This book answers, simply and clearly and 
completely, the many questions which most 
of us would ask if we could spend a few 
hours in frank conversation with a real 
financial expert. Any person who has money 
invested in stocks or bonds or real estate, 
any person who anticipates having money to 
invest, will do well to read it carefully at 
once, and to keep it as a guide always to be 
referred to as the need arises. 

Above all, it is a book of guidance, a book 
meant to teach you how to earn more money 
than you do now, to save more money than 
you do, how to keep your money from being 
filched from you, legally or illegally, how to 
make your money increase instead of diminish. 


The Review of Reviews 
Whether you’re engaged in investing, manufac- 
turing, research, retail business, or one of the 
professions, the important things that are going on 


about you bear a relation to your interests that is 
worth studying. The Review of Reviews is the 
one magazine that not only gives you all the news, 
but that interprets that news in practical terms. 
If you want to keep abreast of world problems 
and progress—subscribe to the Review of Reviews 
now while you may obtain Mr. Rukeyser’s book. 
WITH A 2 YEARS’ SUBSCRIPTION THIS 
VALUABLE BOOK IS YOURS FREE. 


Review of Reviews Corp. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Send me, entirely free, Mr. Rukeyser’s book 
and the Review of Reviews for the next 24 
months. If I am pleased at the end of 5 days, 
I will send $1.00 and only $1.00 a month for 4 
months thereafter. (Regular subscription price 
of the magazine $3 a year.) Otherwise, I will 
return the book in 5 days and you may cancel 
my whole order. 
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The Crisis of the Railroads 


in the aggregate, to devise efficient cost- 
accounting systems for themselves, the 
Commission forbids under penalty the 
keeping. of any other books or accounts 
than the ones it prescribes. In these 
matters the Commission’s power is ab- 
solute. It investigates complaints. It 
can call upon the courts to affix fines and 
sentence recalcitrant railroad men to 
prison—although the death penalty has 
been somehow overlooked. 

At present many transient problems 
vex the souls of the Commission and of 
the harassed railroad men. Elaborate 
consolidation plans have been prepared 
under the Esch-Cummins Act, but they 
are involved in such a multitude of spe- 
cial interests, jealousies, and maneuver- 
ings for advantage as to render their 
adoption difficult. Rates are being re- 
vised to meet the present financial strin- 
gency and to offset the growing burden 
of taxes, operating expenses, and regu- 
lation costs. 


HILE THE Commission and the 

railroads are grappling with 
these problems, some new difficulties have 
appeared before which the Commis- 
sion’s ancient formulas are powerless. 
Chief of these are the renaissance of 
water transportation and the advent of 
motor transport. The day of railroads as 
the sole means of transportation is gone, 
all but Congress seem to realize. 

The Panama Canal is putting marine 
coast-to-coast transportation into unre- 
stricted competition with transcontinen- 
tal railroad lines. This is changing the 
industrial map of the United States, 
while striking another blow at the help- 
less railroads. The Panama Canal Act 
forbade the railroads to own ships pass- 
ing through the canal, or engage in in- 
land waterway transportation. Common 
sense might suggest that there is no real 
reason why the railroads should not 
transport certain commodities by water, 
if that is the efficient way to do it, but 
competition must be enforced. 

Other new waterways problems have 
arisen. Working under government sub- 
sidies, the Inland Waterways Commis- 
sion is organizing navigation routes on 
canals and dredged tributaries of the 
Mississippi and the Warrior rivers and 
in the Gulf region. These are forcing 
adjacent railroads to operate at a loss; 
and the railroads are not permitted to 
put their own barges on the waterways 
which they are taxed to help maintain. 

Waterways transportation when sub- 
sidized by government is subject to 
criticism from two angles. It is unfair 
to taxed competitors, and it is also un- 
fair to the taxpayers themselves. By 
freeing this form of transportation from 
taxes, government revenue is lessened; 
at the same time government expenses 
‘are increased by the maintenance of un- 
profitable transportation systems. 

Great Lakes shipping also offers pecu- 
liar difficulties. Summer is the most 
profitable transportation season between 
the lower lakes and Duluth. Huge lake 
steamers go into commission in the 
spring, take the cream of this traffic, and 
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then tie up for the winter. But the rail- 
roads must maintain their expensive 
schedules throughout the severe winter 
season, when operating costs are highest, 
while they are forbidden to operate their 
own boats to take advantage of cheap 
water routes in summer. 

Automotive transportation is another 
phenomenon that the Congress of 1887 
failed to foresee. Many charters fail to 
permit the railroads to control motor 
highway traffic, so that they must sur- 
render a large portion of their local 
business to these highway carriers or 
else go through the tiresome legal sub- 
terfuge of organizing subsidiary com- 
panies—which many of them do. Yet 
there are obvious advantages in permit- 
ting motor transports to be extensions of 
railroad systems where traffic is light 
and maintenance expense is heavy. 

Equally obvious is the necessity for a 
greater interstate control of motor equip- 
ment and operating personnel. Railroad 
operatives must conform to a high stand- 
ard, and their hours of work are care- 
fully regulated. These are matters of 
public protection. There is no such con- 
trol over auto transport drivers, as the 
nerves of most of us can attest. Drivers 
are formally licensed in most states and 
equipment is subject to certain state 
taxes and highway traffic rules. Public 
service commissions in certain states have 
a nominal regulation, but there public 
control generally ends. 

What a change from the fervid ’80’s, 
when the railroads dominated the trans- 
portation field and when our only hope 
was that by compelling competition we 
could obtain some kind of economic jus- 
tice to be applied to our neighbors, while 
we covertly bargained for rebates! In- 
stead of one transportation system we 
have three, fighting among themselves to 
perform the same services and to the 
neglect of their own special possibilities. 
Air transport is coming, bringing new 
situations to be met. And still Congress 
and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, like Tennyson’s brook, go on for- 
ever, legislating for our grandfathers. 
The Commission interferes with techni- 
cal problems of operation in ways that 
professional railroad men feel are costly 
and often dangerous. Yet all it can do, 
in fallacious pursuit of phantom compe- 
tition, is to paralyze the efforts of the 
most important of the competitors. It 
is doing its best according to its dim 
and ancient lights, but the laws make its 
position economically ridiculous. 

The only thing certain at present is 
that the anomalous position of the Com- 
mission cannot much longer endure. If 
it is to live, it must become a construc- 
tive arm for transportation develop- 
ment, instead of a destructive meddler in 
railroad affairs alone. 

The change is foreshadowed already 
by certain happenings. The bankruptcy 
of the Wabash system is one. The in- 
creasing burden of taxes which the rail- 
roads must furnish, in order to help sup- 
press themselves, is another. The grow- 
ing public nervousness over certain fea- 
tures of our unregulated automotive 
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transport is another. Then there are our 
tax-supported and masterless waterways, 

We are coming to realize once again 
that transportation is a matter of mov- 
ing passengers and freight to the best 
advantage. It is grotesque to base eco- 
nomic competition on different kinds of 
machines. Natural competition is one of 
routes and regions, in which any single 
system can use railroads, motors, steam- 


ships, or aircraft, so long as the services 


of these machines are in the direction of 
efficiency. Under such a competitive 
system, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission might become what its title im- 
plies. It could concern itself not with an 
illogical rate structure, but with the en- 
forcement of a strict relation of rates to 
costs as do our public service commis- 
sions with the power industry. 

With the elimination of local competi- 
tion, the necessity for discriminatory 
rates would disappear. The Commission 
could give the necessary supervision to 
security and debenture issues, to the ad- 
judication of labor problems, and to the 
arbitration in the public’s behalf of diffi- 
culties that will always arise between 
competing systems. These are monu- 
mental tasks for any single commission, 
but not more so than the irrelevant 
functions with which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is now burdened. 


Few FIRST halting steps toward 
this consummation are already 
being taken. The Commission has de- 
clared itself in favor of placing auto- 
motive transportation under a control 
similar to the railroads. It is trying to 
extend its power over waterway carriers. 
The recent consolidation plans point the 
way to rail transportation by competitive 
routes and regions, rather than by indi- 
vidual competition between local points. 
Operating against constructive develop- 
ment always are: (1) inert governmen- 
tal machinery; (2) public prejudice en- 
gendered by our past struggles with the 
railroads; (3) insistence of the old tradi- 
tion that competition is necessarily the 
life of trade; (4) self-interest of certain 
railroads and groups of stockholders who 
are all for letting well enough alone. 

On Congress primarily depends the 
form in which will be granted the new 
or revised powers now sought by the 
Commission. If it is relieved of the re- 
sponsibility of running the railroads in 
detail, leaving them to conduct their 
business as efficiently as they know how, 
and if government supervision is re- 
stricted to the development of American 
transportation as a whole, then the solu- 
tion is in sight. If it is proposed only to 
permit the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to interfere with these other 
agencies of transportation, as it has with 
the railroads, without changing their re- 
lations to each other and to the public as 
common carriers, then the outlook is 
more questionable. 

Like those daring railroad men of a 
century ago, we too stand at the thresh- 
old of a new transportation era. Have 
we, like them, the courage of our con- 
victions? 
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Continued from page 25 


Congress (January:1). Two construc- 
tion plans, one for 10 and one for 15 
years, have been requested of the Navy. 
The purpose of these long-term bills is 
to provide orderly, economical construc- 
tion to replace the hit or miss policies of 
the past, under which yearly appropria- 
tions for building depend as much on 
political exigencies as on naval needs. 


A NAVAL replacement bill practically 
restoring the 1933 construction program 
disapproved by President Hoover is in- 
troduced (January 4) by Representative 
Vinson, new Democratic chairman of the 
House Naval Affairs Committee. It is a 
ten-year program calling for 120 vessels 
at a cost of $616,000,000. It would pro- 
vide 3 aircraft carriers, 9 six-inch-gun 
cruisers, 13 destroyer leaders, 72 de- 
stroyers, and 23 submarines. The total 
tonnage (all to be constructed by 1942) 
is 303,000, which Chairman Vinson says 
will bring the Navy up to the full Lon- 
don Treaty strength. 


Railroads 


Wages . .. The pool takes 
effect . . . Regulated buses. 


FTER A SIX-HOUR discussion the East- 

ern Presidents’ Conference of rail- 
way presidents decides (December 14) 
to accept the union request to form a 
committee empowered to “negotiate to a 
conclusion on wages and: employment.” 
This is a victory for President Daniel 
Willard of the B. & O. and the moderate 
group, who prefer to negotiate a 10 per 
cent. wage cut. The others seek im- 
mediate action toward a 15 per cent. cut 
under the machinery of the railway la- 
bor act. President Willard, President 
Denney of the Erie, and President Pelley 
of the New Haven are appointed to the 
committee. It is believed there is now 
a good chance for a 10 per cent. cut. 


WITH ONE exception, the Class I rail- 
roads agree (December 22) to the credit 
pool plan linked to the new freight rates 
permitted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Under it the added rev- 
enue is to be loaned to weak railroads 
to help them meet bond obligations. 


AssuRANCE that the new rate increases 
will go into effect January 4 is given 
(December 24) as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission approves the applica- 
tions therefor. The new schedules are 
expected to net the railroads $100,000,000 
to $125,000,000 annually. 


Controt of bus lines by the railroads 
is recommended to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by Leo J. Flynn, one 
of its examiners (January 5). He urges 
Federal regulation of motor vehicles 
used for hire in interstate commerce, 
and modification of anti-trust laws to 
permit the railroads to acquire bus and 
truck lines already running. His report 
says: “The tremendous and unregulated 
expansion of motor vehicle transporta- 
tion is undermining the stability of rate 
structures and relationships. .. . The na- 
tional transportation machine cannot 
function with progressive efficiency part 
regulated, part unregulated, and codrdi- 
nation of transportation agencies cannot 
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This is the, 
ASSOCIATED SYSTEM 


@ Sixteen major and 104 other companies. . . supplying 
electricity, gas and other utility services in 7 major cities (over 
100,000 population), in 45 sizeable communities (10,000 to 
100,000), and in 3,035 other communities... 6,215,000 popu- 


lation... 1,448,900 customers. 


nationally-known companies manufactur- 


ing 


ers, hosiery, textiles, metal—to mention 
only a few of the 285 industries served. 

Business of the Associated System is 
growing — 23,339 new customers were 
added during the twelve months ended 
October 1931—use of electricity per 
residential customer increased 9.2% — 
19,485 registered security holders were 
gained, to make a total of 231,055. 

All these constitute the Associated Sys- 
tem, one of the first eight major utility 
systems in the United States. 


For information about facilities, service, 








@ Among Associated customers are 


shoes, soap, cameras, candy, typewrit- 


Important 


Cities Served 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Staten Island, N. Y.C. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Erie, Pa. 

Reading, Pa. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Portsmouth, Ohio: 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Bloomington, Il. 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 
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64 Prize Stories— FREE 


THIS SPECIAL COUPON will bring you 64 fiction masterpieces — the Prize 


of Reviews Corp., 55 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Send me the Free 8-volume set of Prize Stories and the Review of Reviews 


for one 
within 1 


a. I enclose 25c for packing and shipping and will send $1 
ays 


and $1 a month for only 2 months. Otherwise, I will return 


the books in 10 days at your expense and completely cancel my order. 


Stories chosen by the O. Henry Memorial Committee of the Society of Arts and 
Sciences from all the great magazines of America for four years — the cream of all 
the short stories most worth reading, the selected best from our greatest writers. Each 
year one volume appears — here we have printed those for 4 years in 8 handy, paper- 
back volumes. All these ARE FREE and with them will come the first of 12 issues of 


——— ee ee ee i i na a aaa nn "1~— The Review of Reviews 


— today’s most vivid chronicle 
of world events and problems, a 
real mental eye-opener for busy 
people. Business, politics, for- 
eign relations, social develop- 
ments, science, the arts, and 
noted personalities. 12 months 
for $3, and the Prize Stories 
FREE! 
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Investment and Banking Suggestions 
MAY WE HELP YOU? 


For Investors, individual or corporate, investment information as furnished by 


financial firms of recognized leadership is essential. 


The investment booklets listed 


below are yours for the asking—and our strict rules of eligibility of financial adver- 


tisers give added assurance in your dealings with these firms. 


Write direct (men- 


tioning the Review or Reviews)—or simply choose by number and use the coupon. 


For InpustrIAL and banking executives the booklets of leading commercial banks 
and financial houses are listed. These will be helpful from a corporate angle in 
simplifying your banking and financial problems, and may point the way, for 
manufacturers, to greater economy in production or to more effective distribution 


and sales facilities. 


Please enclose 10c if the material of more than one company is desired. 


WAaTERWORKS—THE OLDEST PUBLIC SERVICE: 

(67) describing the waterworks opera- 
tions of American Waterworks and 
Electric Company, Inc., 50 Broad 
Street, New York City. Also, 


INVESTING IN OpporTuNITY—describing the 
(68) company’s electric system. 


“A CuHarIn oF Service.” A booklet de- 

(2) scribing and illustrating the history 
and development of the Associated 
System, offered by Associated Gas 
& Electric Company, 61 Broadway, 
New York. 


INVESTMENT BULLETIN (4th Quarter), dis- 

(66) cussing bond market indicators and 
a group of sound bonds for invest- 
ment, common stocks and preferred 
stocks. Issued by A. G. Becker and 
Company, 54 Pine St., New York. 


Serving 9000 ComMmuNITIEs, a new 26- 

(12) page illustrated booklet, which gives 
investors an interesting picture of 
the large field covered by Cities 
Service subsidiaries, engaged in 
electric light and power, petroleum 
and natural gas industries. Included 
is a detailed statement of Cities Ser- 
vice Company’s earnings over the 
past 20 years. Offered by Henry L. 
Doherty & Co., 60 Wall St. New 
York. 


From LACLEDE TO LINDBERGH AND FORWARD, 

(65) a booklet explaining the major fac- 
tors for greater profits on your out- 
put. Offered by First National Bank, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Tue Report OF UNITED FounpERS CoRPO- 
(55) ration for six months ended May 
31, 1931, showing complete list of 
portfolio holdings, together with 
earnings statement, may be ob- 
tained from Founders General Cor- 
poration, 50 Pine Street, New York. 


Guaranty Service. A book describing 

(51) the work of various departments 
and outlining services available to 
customers. Offered by the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, 140 
Broadway, New York City. 


(Peer meree were PRINT YOUR 
INVESTMENT BUREAU, 

| REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 

| 55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

| 

| 


NAME—CUT THE COUPON @—3-3C3r3rO"""-" 


Lockinc AHEAD FINANCIALLY, visualizing 

(52) the factor of age in the financial 
affairs of men and women, and 
helping investors to build out of 
current income an accumulation of 
property to provide permanent in- 
come. Offered by Halsey, Stuart & 
Company, 201 So. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago, Il. 


INVESTMENT Review. Current information 
(41) on the selection of securities for in- 
vestments is offered by Hornblower 
& Weeks, 60 Congress Street, Boston. 


“THe Insutt Group or Pustic UTILITY 

(69) Properties’—a booklet explaining 
the formation of these two new in- 
vestment companies, including a de- 
scription of the operating properties 
of each. Insull Utility Investments, 
Inc.: Corporation Securities Com- 
pany of Chicago, 72 West Adams 
Street, Chicago. 


NaTIONAL STEEL Corporation. An out- 

(29) standing Industrial Enterprise. It 
can be secured by addressing in- 
quiries to The National City Com- 
pany, National City Bank Building, 
New York City. 


Stock AND Bonp Recister. A record for 

(53) listing the important features of each 
security which is held by investors. 
Offered by Otis & Company, 216 
Superior Street, N.E., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


“Wuat Rich Men Know”—A booklet of 

(71) interesting facts about investments 
in first-rank common stocks and 
describing 20th Century Fixed Trust 
Shares. Address 20th Century De- 
positor Corporation, 11 Broadway, 
New York. 


“INVESTMENTS THAT Enpure.” Utility Se- 

(39) curities Company, 230 So. La Salle 
St., Chicago, IIl., describes the va- 
rious securities which are offered 
by the public utility interests which 
this company serves. 


“RELIABLE INVESTMENT CouNSEL—How TO 

(62) Cuoose.” A 32-page booklet for in- 
vestors: helpful, informative. Ad- 
dress R. E. Wilsey & Co., 1225 State 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, Iil. 
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reach its economic possibilities under 
this anomalous condition.” 


Presidential Year 


Conventions in Chicago . , , 
The Democrats begin to 
emerge. 


= REPUBLICAN Presidential Conven- 
tion will be held in Chicago beginning 
June 14, it is decided by the Republican 
National Committee, meeting in Wash- 
ington (December 15). Atlantic City is 
the only other contender, several large 
cities withdrawing their offers because 
of difficulty in raising funds. 


GOVERNOR ROOSEVELT presents his an- 
nual message before the New York State 
Legislature (January 6). His indirect 
references to the Hoover Administration 
are taken as his opening bid for the 
Democratic nomination for President: 
“More than two years have gone by and 
these leaders have as yet shown us few 
plans for the reconstruction of a better 
ordered civilization in which the eco- 
nomic freedom of the individual will be 
restored. . . . The public asks that they 
be given a new leadership which will 
help them and at the same time give 
definite recognition to a new balance 
based on the right of every individual to 
make a living out of life.” 


WITH AN ADDRESS on faith in democ- 
racy, the popular Governor Ritchie of 
Maryland enters the race for the Demo- 
cratic Presidential nomination (January 
7). In a Jackson Day speech in Balti- 
more, enthusiastically received, he once 
again emphasizes his belief in a return 
to state rights and the right of the indi- 
vidual to a pursuit of life, liberty, and 
happiness without too much government 
regulation. He opposes government un- 
employment insurance, wants _prohibi- 
tion turned back to the states (as in the 
dry decade when he was a voice crying 
in a wilderness of political leaders fear- 
ful of mentioning the word prohibition). 
He also criticizes the tariff and says that 
cancellation of war debts is impossible. 


THe Democratic Presidential campaign 
is unofficially sent on its way at the an- 
nual Jackson Day dinner in Washington 
(January 8). Three former candidates, 
Cox, Davis, and Smith, all attack Re- 
publican leadership for promising pros- 
perity when that was not possible, and 
the Republican record since. All oppose 
prohibition, and former Governor Smith 
favors a large bond issue, sold by Lib- 
erty Loan pressure methods, to finance 
extensive public works. He declares 
this would give real work to the unem- 
ployed, draw out hoarded money, and 
start up the idle wheels of industry. 


AMBASSADOR CHARLES G. Dawes, back 
from Europe to prepare for the disarma- 
ment conference, at which he will head 
the American delegation, announces 
(January 8) that he will retire from the 
conference when it reaches the technical 
stage and will resign as Ambassador to 
Great Britain as well. When the politi- 
cally minded see in this a receptiveness 
to the idea of replacing President Hoover 
as the Republican Presidential nominee, 
the Ambassador declares that such a 

Continued on page 76 
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You will want this New Survey 


showing Sales in Country Towns 
are Good e % a @ * in 


Grocery Products Gasoline 
Proprietaries 7 Motor Oil 
Tobacco Products Automobile Tires 


\* COUNTRY towns relatively few busi- 
nesses are at a standstill. Even fewer are declining. Sales in many lines are good, 


exceeding peak-year quotas in some cases. 


A survey just completed shows this to be true in general of grocery products, 
with the other lines mentioned above following close behind. Other lines showing 
up favorably are those affected by seasonal need, with some exceptions notably non- 


essentials. 


Over 700 country towns reported in this survey, representing a cross-section of 
43 states. 


The bogey of unemployment, riding roughshod over cities and stamping out sales, 
is, as indicated in this survey, of inconsequential proportions in most country towns 
and farming communities. A negligible unemployment problem is reported by even 
those country towns where manufacturing, or mining, or other non-agrarian industries 


exist. 


If your product has distribution in country towns, you will want this survey for 
the sales lowdown. Ask for it on your business letterhead and we will send it along, 


without obligation to you. 








American Press Association 


, . . Country Newspaper Headquarters _. , 
225 West 39th Street NEW YORK 
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LOW FARES 
TO THE ORIENT 


Special Summer Rates 


NEVER BEFORE have rates to the Orient been 
so attractive to American travelers. Round 
trip summer rates to Yokohama are now 
equivalent to approximately one-and-one-half 
minimum rates in first, cabin, second and 
tourist classes. To Japan, China and the 
Philippines. De luxe first, second and cabin 
classes from San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
Cabin and tourist cabin from Seattle and 
Vancouver. ® Every conceivable comfort of 
the twentieth century...magnificent dancing 
salons, tiled swimming pools, gymnasiums, 
public rooms—the pride of European design- 
ers—nurseries for the youngsters, and menus 
that reflect the culinary skill of masters. 
Splendid new motor ships in all classes. 


JAPAN, CHINA 


AND THE 
PHILIPPINES 


From Pacific Coast to Japan and Return 





FIRST CLASS CABIN CLASS TOURIST CABIN 


- $465 - $375 - $195 - 


For rates and information apply Dept. 14 or call at 


Ne¥°K°- LINE 
(Japan Mail) 


New York, 25 Broadway, 545 Fifth Avenue e San 
Francisco, 551 Market Street e Seattle, 1404 Fourth 
Avenue e Chicago, 40 North Dearborn Street e Los 
Angeles, 605 South Grand Avenue e or Cunard Line, 
General Agents, or at any local tourist agent. - 
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Australia’s Call 
to America 


By ARTHUR H. O'CONNOR 


Cm The first syllable 
loud and long-drawn-out, the 
second sharp like the crack of a stock- 
whip. Thus the primitive Australian 
black men called through the eucalypts 
and across the far hills to their fellows. 
The call might be of warning that hostile 
tribes were approaching, that game was 
about, or more probably that supper of 
*possum and kangaroo was ready. 

Only sixty thousand full-blooded Aus- 
tralian aborigines have survived the 
advantages of civilization, but their 
melodious call has been adopted by the 
white conquerors. Today on farm, sheep 
station, or cattle ranch, in the tropical 
jungles of the north, on the gold fields 
of the west, on trails leading through the 
great forests, or even on the outskirts 
of the big cities, the Coo—ee call is 
heard. Usually it conveys nothing more 
than a friendly greeting, but sometimes 
it means life to the man lost in the bush. 
All timbered land in Australia is col- 
loquially called bush. 

Literally interpreted, Coo-ee means 
“come,” and it is in that sense that Aus- 
tralia now sends the call across the 
Pacific, inviting the tourist, farmer, sheep 
and cattle man, manufacturer, scientist, 
and student to pay a visit and stay if he 
feels that way about it. 

Perhaps it is because men have not yet 
had time to destroy the work of nature 
that Australia is today one of the most 
interesting countries of the world. It 
might well be described as the unspoiled 
continent, for only the rich coastal belt 
has been partially denuded of natural 
beauties to make way for the settler and 
city dweller. 

Millions of acres still are as they were 
a thousand years ago, covered with ever- 





THE KOALA, Australian native bear, makes 
a delightful pet, but its diet is limited to 
eucalypt leaves. 


green eucalyptus trees ranging in size 
from the saplings familiar to Califor- 
nians, to forest giants 375 feet in height; 
wattles, green also except when the 
spring sunshine turns the buds to yellow 
and gold; ferns that creep along the 
creek-banks or wave graceful fronds 
fifty feet in the air; dense tropical jungles 
where palms, cedars and elms are laced 
with vines and creepers, and butterflies, 
birds and orchids flaunt their vivid colors, 
flame and coral trees grow, and wild 
flowers in endless variety. 

Blue is the dominant note of the Aus- 
tralian landscape. On the outskirts of 
every capital city—Sydney, Melbourne, 
Adelaide, Brisbane, Perth, and Hobart— 
there are hills and mountains surrounded 
by an aura blue as massed cornflowers. 
The Great Dividing Range running all 
the way from northern Queensland to 
Victoria, and even south across Tas- 
mania, appears in the distance as a wall 
of sapphire turquoise, changing to other 
shades as the atmosphere varies. 

Scientist, student, and lover of nature 
find absorbing interest in the remarkable 
animals and birds, all so different from 
those of other lands, living links with a 
bygone age. It is a strange fact that few 
Australians fully appreciate the treasures 
of their animal and bird kingdom. The 
early settlers killed thousands of the 
kangaroos and ’possums, and even the 
lovable “Teddy” bears or koalas were 
ruthlessly slaughtered for their furry 
skins. That strange mixture of reptile, 
bird, and fish, the platypus, conceded by 
scientists to be the world’s most remark- 
able creature, was hunted and killed for 
its small pelt. Fortunately, a new gen- 
eration has arisen, and the law now pro- 
tects most of the native animals. 

Travelers interested in the more ma- 
terial things of life find in Australia 
countless subjects for study. Frequently 
they are amazed at the size of the island, 
having failed to grasp the fact that it is 
as large as the United States or Europe 
minus Siberia. Settled less than a cen- 
tury and a half, and now carrying a pop- 
ulation of only six and a half million 
people, it must hold opportunities for 
development as great as the correspond- 
ing territory in America. Its resources 
certainly are as varied, with perhaps 
one exception—oil. 

Only in recent years has any serious 
attempt been made to find oil, and geol- 
ogists agree that the precious- fluid is 
there. Natural gas has been tapped, oil 
sands have been found, automobiles have 
been run on the product, but no really 
worthwhile deposits have been proved. 
Great will be the rejoicing if one day a 
gusher bursts forth, and in this connec- 
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tion there is ample room for the expen- 
diture of American money and the util- 
ization of American knowledge. Though 
gasoline costs fifty cents a gallon, Aus- 
tralia buys more American cars in pro- 
portion to population than any country 
other than the United States. 

Australia is the ideal sheep country, 
and since the days of the First Fleet, 
wool has been the principal article of 
commerce. No other country has yet 
challenged her supremacy as a producer 
of fine merino wools, and the scope for 
developing this industry seems boundless. 
The American sheep-raiser might find 
Australian methods worth investigating, 
or alternatively he might look over the 
vast pastoral lands which the state leases 
for long terms at low rentals. The world 
depression brought prices tumbling down 
so that the joint wool check of Australia 
and New Zealand for 1930-31 was $156,- 
000,000 compared with an average of 
$346,500,000 during the three years prior 
to 1929-30. But in accordance with the 
dictates of fashion women are now wear- 
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ing longer dresses and more woolen gar- 


ments and wool prices are climbing, so | 


the sheep men are optimistic. 
Everything said of sheep applies with | 
almost equal force to cattle-raising. In 


this the Argentine is Australia’s most | 


dangerous rival. The markets of most 
of the world are open to both countries, 
and with the return of prosperity both 
should prosper. Hitherto, Australia has 
enjoyed no tariff preference on meat in 
the British market, but England’s adop- 
tion of protective duties clears the way 
for such a policy. If it comes, the cattle- 
raising and meat-packing industries of 
Australia will boom. 

Wheat growing is in temporary eclipse, 
but the world must eat. The recently 
adopted Empire quota system for wheat 
will help Australia. Exports of dairy 
products have increased enormously in 
recent years, and the industry is sound. 


FN evsirasonarle political, social and 
industrial experiments provide 
much material for the student. He 
will be interested in learning that the 
commonwealth has the same power of 
self-government as England; in analyzing 
the effects of the divorce of politics from 
the civil service, the judiciary and the 
police; in the tribunals that fix wages 
and working hours; in old age and in- 
valid pensions and maternity bonuses; 
in the early-closing acts and the bank- 


ing system. - Especially will he find a | 


subject worth studying in the White 
Australia policy, under which no colored 
man, even though he be a British sub- 
ject, is permitted to take up residence 
within the commonwealth. 

For the pleasure seeker, Australia of- 
fers sophisticated entertainment. 
are great cities, Sydney, and Melbourne, 
each above the million population mark; 
beaches of surpassing beauty, making 
surfing a national pastime; golf courses, 
polo fields, tennis courts, cricket and 
football grounds. In countless streams 
there are trout, and along the Great Bar- 
rier Coral Reef big sporting fish. In the 
far north wild buffalo, man-eating croc- 
odiles, deer, kangaroos, and game birds 
in endless variety await the hunter. 
Coo-ee! 
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PROBABLY NEVER AGAIN 
IN YOUR LIFETIME THE 


Olympic 


Games 


IN AMERICA 


Your vacation opportunity 


T LAST, the Olympic Games in our own 

country ...and in Southern California 

. which means your greatest vacation 
opportunity. 

Join the throng of American and foreign 
celebrities gathering here for the worlds 
sports classic. Be here during the finals if you 
can, July 30 to August 14. But come any time 
this summer, for Southern California will be 
in festive mood all season, with rainless days, 
cool nights, and every kind of vacation play: 

The sparkling, friendly Pacific’s inviting 
surf, sandy beaches, gay resort islands. Crys- 
tal lakes and tumbling streams in mile-high, 
forested mountains. Every sport at its sport- 
iest. Orange groves, palms and luxuriant gar- 
dens. Crumbling Spanish Missions and nearby 
Old Mexico. Charming resort cities of world 
renown, Pasadena, Long Beach, Beverly Hills, 
Glendale, Pomona, Santa Monica and dozens 
more. Centering it all, big, cosmopolitan Los 
Angeles ...and brilliant Hollywood, with its 
film stars and gay night life. 


Two weeks will do it... note low costs 


By rail (new low summer fares) from most 
points in the country, even a two-weeks vaca- 





The cool aaa 


Gay night events 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 








% 4% a As - 
You'll find playgrounds from mountains to sea 


tion gives you at least 11 days actually here. 
And costs while here need be no more than 
those of an ordinary vacation. For in this year 
’round vacationland you escape the “peak 
prices” necessary in short-season resorts. We 
prove these statements in a remarkable new 
book which the coupon below brings you free. 


FRE 


The book outlines, day by day, a summer 
(also a winter) visit to Southern California, 
including over 100 interesting gravure 
photographs, map, information about routes, 
itemized daily cost figures, etc. .. perhaps the 
most complete vacation book ever published. 
With it, if you wish, we will send, also free, 
another book giving Olympic Games details 
and schedules, with ticket application blanks. 
Send the coupon today. Start planning now! 

(If you wish another beautiful book, 
“Southern California through the Camera,” 
include 4c in stamps to cover mailing cost.) 





NEW 64-PACE VACATION BOOK 
OLYMPIC GAMES INFORMATION 








Come for an unforgettable vacation. 
Advise anyone not to come seeking em- 
ployment lest he be disappointed, but for 
the tourist the attractions are unlimited. 











Movie making 


Foreign “color’”’ 





-Send me booklets I have checked below: 


L) ‘Southern California through the Gamera” 
Also free booklets about counties checked below: 


All-Year Club of Southern a. Ltd., Div. RN-2,1151 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 


() Free new 64-page illustrated book with details (including costs) of a Southern California vacation. 
(J Detailed Olympic Games schedules and ticket application blanks. 
(4 cents enclosed). 








Los Angeles C) Orange (C7 San Bernardino CZ San Diego 
Los Angeles Sports LJ Riverside (D Santa Barbara (J Ventura 
Name 
Street 
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Continued from page 72 
suggestion will be regarded by him as 
an insult. He will, he says, return to 
private life as a banker in Chicago. 


Tue Democratic Presidential Conven- 
tion will open in Chicago June 27, two 


weeks after the Republican, it is deter- 


mined by the National Committee (Jan- 
uary 9). The committee closes a har- 
monious meeting in Washington, having 
declared a truce on the bitter subject of 
prohibition. : 


Moratorium 
Default? . . . Argument... 
Signature... 


HE DAY on which war debt payments 
to the United States from Great Britain, 
France, and many other nations are due 


(December 15) comes and goes, with 
Congress taking no action. Last July the 
moratorium on these payments, in re- 
sponse to President Hoover’s initiative, 
was agreed on by the responsible heads 
of all nations concerned. At the time it 
was hailed as barely averting collapse of 
the economic structure of capitalistic 
nations and subsequently it was ratified 
by all nations except the United States. 
Accordingly a formula is found by the 
State and Treasury departments, where 
the seriousness of declaring the great 


European nations in default, under pres- . 


ent delicate economic conditions, is rec- 
ognized. Any nation inquiring as to 
whether it is in default will be told 
orally that it is “not subject to just criti- 
cism” for failing to make its payments. 


In SENATE and House debate continues 
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| GO TO FLORIDA 


a 


N the heart of the Florida West 
Coast Resort section—a delight- 
ful hotel wherein you will find any 
type of accommodations you may 
require, from single rooms to com- 
pletely furnished housekeeping 
apartments wherein you will find all 
the appointments for your comfort 
and the alert attention to your every 
need, characteristic of the service in 
all the Florida-Collier Coast Hotels. 


Hotel 
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(December 15). The Republican Repre- 
sentative McFadden of Pennsylvania 
reaches the opposition’s high point by 
asserting that President Hoover sold out 
the country; that he proposed the mora- 
torium at the behest of New York bank- 
ers with German interests, in payment 
for their help in bringing about his elec- 
tion in 1928. After a Tammany member 
protests that if Republicans will not de- 
fend the President he will, Representa- 
tive Chipperfield, Illinois Republican, 
does so. He suggests that if McFadden, 
is right, there are grounds for impeach- 
ing the President.’ He calls on McFadden 
to produce his evidence. Subsequently 
McFadden quiets down, but postal pat- 
ronage in his district is withdrawn from 
him in punishment. wht 

A RESOLUTION ratifying the Hoover 
moratorium is ordered reported favor- 
ably by the House Ways and Means 
Committee, 21 to 4 (December 17). An 
eleventh-hour surprise is the adoption 
of an amendment assuring the impossi- 
bility of reducing war debts as urged al- 
most unanimously by economists. How- 
ever, the door is left open to relief 
through further postponement: “It is 
hereby expressly declared to be against 
the policy of Congress that any of the 
indebtedness of foreign countries to the 
United States should be . . . canceled or 
reduced, and nothing in this joint reso- 
lution shall be construed as . . . implying 
that favorable consideration will be 
given at any time to a change in the 
policy hereby declared.” 


THE JOINT resolution approving the 
moratorium is passed after further long 
debate by the House, 317 to 100 (De- 
cember 18). It is passed exactly as it 
emerged from committee. In urging it 
Representative Ragon, Republican of 
Arkansas, says, “I wish you could have 
sat in the closed sessions of the Ways 
and Means Committee and seen the con- 
cern manifested by a high official of the 
government whose duties have to do 
with our international affairs.” 


Cuar.tes E. MiTcHELL, president of the 
National City Bank of New York, testi- 
fies before the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee in hearings on Senator Johnson’s 
resolution to investigate private Ameri- 
can loans to foreign countries (Decem- 
ber 19). He declares that the present 
reparations and war debt structure can- 
not stand unchanged: “Here we have in 
Germany today young men going into 
the universities . . . who were not born 
when the Great War started. Those 
young men see that not only they, but 
their progeny, and the progeny of their 
progeny must pay and go on for these 
generations in paying a debt for which 
they, as individuals, were not responsi- 
ble. They are feeling that they are under 
a heavy yoke, and my impression is that 
there is growing, as a result thereof, re- 
bellion against the payment of the debts. 
...I am not preaching . .. any doctrine 
of cancellation. . . . I am trying to de- 
velop some of the psychology of the peo- 
ple, that may have a direct bearing on 
this question.” 


GERMANY’s private debts (to which 
Senator Johnson and others in Congress 
Continued on page 78 
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parable Yellowstone 
Park vacation tour—in 
Gardiner Gateway, out 
Cody Road. 
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WHERE-TO-GO resources in giving perfectly 
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and their consistent return to us after we have 
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WATCHMAN... 
TELL US OF THE NIGHT 




















Watchman, as you make the method- 
ical circuit of your floors, what are your 
thoughts? Are you tempted, by the all- 
pervading peace, to intone, as watchmen 
used to do, “All’s well! All’s well!” 


Do you ever, as you pass the rows of 
numbered doors, philosophize like this: 
“There are women here who are timorous 
when alone at night in their own homes. 
There are those who thought they 
couldn’t rest in a strange bed. Yet they 
all sleep like children in their cribs.” 

Do you ever soliloquize like that ? Prob- 
ably not. You sum it up in a word to 
your wife in the morning, “It’s a dull 
job I have. Nothing happens at all.” 

But you are an old Statler employee*, 
so you know the reasons for the calm. 
You could tell us there are two. One is 
the feeling of absolute security felt by 
our guests. The other is the beds, the 
soothing, restful beds. 

You could tell us, too, that the beds 
lull one to sleep because they’re equipped 
with deep box springs and inner-spring 
hair mattresses. 

You would say, “They’re good beds. 
The best that can be had.” And you 
would be right, for they are. And we 
might add—we have always thought 
that the most important thing in a hotel 
room is the bed. And so we have pro- 
vided the finest springs and mattresses 
we could buy, and covered them with 
snowy sheets and soft blankets, that our 
guest might sleep the perfect sleep and 
rise refreshed. 

*73% of Statler stockholders are em- 
ployees. 
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Continued from page 76 


take exception) must be paid before the 
governmental reparations which make 
war debt payments to the United States 
possible. This is the implication of a 
guarded statement by Otto Kahn of the 
New York banking firm of Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. before the Senate sub-committee 
holding hearings on Senator Johnson’s 
resolution (December 21). This country 
has a 100 per cent. case in justice on the 
war debts, he declares, “but it evolves 
into purely a question of a careful study 
of what it is expedient for us to do.” 


Two WEEKS after meeting, the Senate 
accomplishes its first national business 
by ratifying the Hoover moratorium, 69 
to 12 (December 22). The vote comes 
after a final eleven-hour battle by Sena- 
tor Johnson and other die-hard isola- 
tionists. The resolution remains un- 
changed as passed by the House, efforts 
to include postponement of debts in the 
declaration against reduction and can- 
cellation failing. Congress then ad- 
journs for two weeks, ignoring pleas for 
a short Christmas holiday because of the 
need for emergency legislation to relieve 
the depression. 


Presipent Hoover signs the mora- 
torium (December 23). On doing so he 
points out that not one cent of the debts 
has been reduced or canceled, since the 
postponed payments are due over ten 
years at 4 per cent. He says: “The sug- 
gestion of our government for the year’s 
postponement of intergovernmental debts 
. « - averted a catastrophe, the effect of 
which would have reached to the United 
States and would have caused the 
American people a loss of many times 
the amount involved.” 


Hearincs on Senator Johnson’s inves- 
tigation into American loans abroad 
(inspired by hostility to the moratorium 
and to all attempts to relieve the Amer- 
ican depression by easing the strain of 
international political debts) reveal that 
the only American foreign loans de- 
faulted have been to South America. 
According to a list published by the 
Senate Finance Committee (January 1), 
based on figures supplied by the New 
York banker, Otto H. Kahn, a total of 
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$815,000,000 held in the United States 
has been defaulted. All were loans to 
South American governments, states, or 
municipalities. 


Reparations 


"Adjustment without delay" 
: Chancellor Bruening 


speaks . . . Lausanne. 


HE EXPERTS’ committee on reparations 

under the Young Plan, meeting under 
the Bank for International Settlements 
at Basle, reports (December 23). Its 
conclusion is that economic order in the 
world can be established only by ad- 
justment without delay of the whole 
system of reparations and war debts, 
thus giving the problem back to the 
politicians. The report declares that 
Germany’s economy will not make pos- 
sible resumption of conditional repara- 
tions on expiration of the moratorium in 
July and inferentially says the same of 
unconditional reparations. 

AFTER preliminary suggestions that an 
international conference meet in the 
Hague to act on the recommendations 
of the Basle committee, the British gov- 
ernment calls the conference for Janu- 
ary 18 at Lausanne, Switzerland (De- 
cember 30). The United States, techni- 
cally not concerned with reparations, 
and hostile to changes in the war debts 
due it, will probably not be invited. 
Those attending, beside Great Britain, 
are to be France, Italy, Belgium, Por- 
tugal, Greece, Poland, Japan, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Rumania, Jugoslavia—all credi- 
tors of Germany. 


CHANCELLOR BRvuENING is reported in 
Berlin as declaring that Germany can- 
not pay any more reparations (January 
9). He is quoted as saying: “It is as 
clear as day that Germany’s position 
makes it impossible for her to continue 
political payments. It is fully as plain 
that every attempt to maintain intact a 
system of such political payments must 
lead to disaster not only for Germany 
but for the whole world.” To students 
of the question this is nothing but the 
soundest economic sense, and it has al- 
ready received the highest economic 
sanction by the report of the Basle com- 
mittee. But the fact that it is an official 
declaration of the German government, 
and in violation of the Versailles Treaty, 
attaches tremendous importance to it. 
It is said to have leaked out through a 
diplomatic telephone conversation. 


Disarmament 


The delegation . . . $450,000. 


HARLES G. Dawes, Ambassador to 

Great Britain, will head the American 
delegation to the world disarmament 
conference in Geneva, President Hoover 
announces (De¢ember 22). Senator 
Swanson, Virginia Democrat, had previ- 
ously been selected, and subsequent ap- 
pointments are: Miss Mary Emma Wool- 
ley, president of Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege and long a sincere worker for 
peace; Norman H. Davis, Under-Secre- 
tary of State in the Wilson Cabinet and 
the war President’s close adviser at the 
Paris Peace Conference, who is a Demo- 
crat and sympathetic toward the League 





of Nations; Hugh S. Gibson, Ambassa- 
dor to Belgium and long active in Amer- 
ican participation in disarmament ef- 
forts. Hugh R. Wilson, Minister to Swit- 
zerland, with a similar record, is named 
alternate. The delegation is then de- 
clared to be complete, indicating diffi- 
culty in finding a qualified Republican 
Senator willing to absent himself during 
a Presidential year. 


AFTER a strong plea from Secretary of 
State Stimson (January 6), the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee approves an 
appropriation of $450,000 for expenses of 
the American delegation to the world 
disarmament conference. The present 
condition of the world, he says, with 
Germany disarmed and the other powers 
not, has “produced repercussions of a 
political and. financial nature which ex- 


tend far beyond Europe itself and has 
produced instability in the whole world.” 


Great Britain 


More tariffs ... 


IR WALTER RuNCIMAN, President of the 

Board of Trade, announces new 
tariffs on a third group of manufactured 
articles (December 17). They will hit 
chiefly American and German manufac- 
turers. Like those previously announced 
by the National Government, they are 
50 per cent. ad valorem. Cameras, films, 
certain radio apparatus, electric lighting 
fixtures and apparatus, cotton manufac- 
tures, and outer garments are included. 
Subsequently still further schedules are 
announced, all of them together sharply 
raising a tariff wall around Britain. 
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GO TO FLORIDA THIS YEAR 





Hotel Royal Worth at West Palm Beach 


FFERING, as it does, all the fundamentals 
O and all the niceties of the most modern of 
hotel service, Hotel Royal Worth has become the 
preference of many who have made it a habit to 
visit the Palm Beaches every year. This delightfui 
airy hotel, on the shores of Lake Worth, is an out- 
standing example of the excellent service of the 
Florida- Collier Coast Hotels, and, of course, the 
rates are modest. Wire for reservations or write 
for folder to James A. Lynch, Manager. 


[fotel 
ROYAL WORTH 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 
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$2.00 for Fine Accommodations 
in this Luxurious Florida 
Resort Hotel ..... 


-{Oret TAMPA TERRACE in 

Tampa, is one of the finest and 
most modern of Florida's hotels. 
Last year it was operated as a lux- 
urious resort hotel. This year, to 
meet the popular demand for econ- 
omy, you can enjoy its advantages 
for as low as $2.00 a day for an ex- 
cellent room and bath. Best of all, 
the service will be maintained at the 
high standard which established the 
reputation of the Hotel Tampa 


Terrace. 


Thus you can live at economy rates, 
in a delightful homelike hotel—in 
the heart of the Florida West Coast 


resort country. 





In a restful spot convenient to Terminals and the business center 


HOTEL 


TAMPA TERRACE 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 
under HAL THOMPSON management 
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Announcing the NEW 


NTERNATIONALS 











WO new Internationals are now 

available—Heavy-Duty Models 
A-7 and A-8. Big, yet fast! Powerful, 
yet unusually easy to handle. They 
are Harvester’s answer to present- 
day demands for moving heavy 
loads with speed and unfailing de- 
pendability! 

These two new Internationals are 
built in 160, 180, 200 and 225-inch 
wheelbases. They are adaptable for 
dump and tractor-trailer service and 
the heaviest kind of cross-country 
hauling. Cross-continent hauling, for 
that matter,forthey have attheir serv- 
ice the largest company-owned truck 
service organization in the world. 


The engines of both these new 
models are 6-cylinder, valve-in-head 











type, with removable cylinders—an 
International feature that makes for 
remarkably low maintenance cost! 


There are five speeds forward — 
two reverse. 


There are four rear springs instead 
of the conventional two. These are of 
dual, semi-elliptictype, one mounted 
above and one below the rear axle 
on each side —assuring improved 
cushioning, and greater strength to 
absorb the enormous torque and 
driving stresses of the rear axle. 

See the Models A-7 and A-8 now. 
Have the nearest International 
showroom arrange a demonstration. 
In no other way can you get a true 
picture of the new truck-value these 
two new trucks represent! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave. 








OF AMERICA 
(INCORPORATED) 


Chicago, Illinois 








Models A-7 and A-8 Features 
Rated Capacity: (Both A-7 and A-8) 5 tons, 





Maximum Capacity, including cab, body, equip- 
ment, and pay load: 24,000 pounds. 


Wheelbases: 160, 180, 200, and 225 inches. 


ee 


lve-in-head 





Engine: Both models, 6 y 


type. Model A-7, 44-inch bore x 514-inch stroke. 
Model A-8, 5-inch bore x 54-inch stroke. Engine 
features include removable cylinders, full pressure 
lubrication, oil filter, oil-type air cleaner, fuel 


pump, and downdraft carburetion. 


Clutch: 15-inch, single-plate type. 
Transmission: 5 speeds forward, 2 reverse. 
Final Drive: Full-floating double-reduction gear 


type. 


Steering Gear: Irreversible 


cam-and-lever type. 


Springs: Semi-elliptic front 


and dual semi-elliptic rear. 


Brakes: 4-wheel, mechanical, 


internal-expanding type serv- 
ice brakes with vacuum 
booster. Ventilated disc type 
emergency brake on propel- 
ler shaft, 
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But— What Will You Use For 
Money? 


ELONG to a good country club—own 
a fine motor—take occasional vaca- 
tions abroad—educate your children 
—provide your family with the luxuries—have 
friends—entertain. 
—you live but once and these things are your 
right as well as the other fellow’s— 
—but—what will you use for money? 
There’s no substitute for cash. 
_ And there’s nothing to be ashamed of in want- 
ing money—in chasing the almighty dollar. 
The thing to be ashamed of is to take it out in 
wanting and wishing—in lying back and wait- 
ing for money to come to you instead of going out after it. 
rain for more money and more money will come. It’s 
not a theory—nor a guess—nor an experiment—thousands 
have traded spare time at home for a larger income. 
Any question in your mind about it? Then read about 
these four men and women who 
proved it for themselves and for you.* 


How He Achieved His Ambition and 
Won 3co Per Cent Increase 


“Would you like to earn $5,000?” was 
the sign that confronted our first hero 
one night back in 1920. 

Already in his early thirties and 
only an assistant office manager, 
he was blue and discouraged about 
his future. And when the LaSalle 
representative pointed out that sal- 
aries like the one mentioned in the sign were paid only to thor- 
oughly trained men, he enrolled for home study in Higher 
Accountancy—the obvious step in his ambition to become a 
comptroller or chief accountant in a department store. 

Opportunities began to come his way. Finally he was offered 
a place as assistant comptroller in a Washington store. A few 
months later, he was promoted to comptroller and just recently 
he was made treasurer of the same outstanding department store. 

And in telling of it, he adds, “TZ will be eternally grateful to 
LaSalle Extension University for my advancement. I recommend 
your training to every ambitious young man, for a $5,000 
position is waiting for anyone who will take your training, 


and apply himself.” 
Increases Salary 200 Per Cent 


Our second hero was a floor inspector in a factory when we first 
knew him in 1924. Lack of technical education seemed likely to 
keep him in some similar job all the rest of his days. But he 
had the vision to see that training was the way out, and the deter- 
mination to take and finish that training in his spare hours. 
Eight months after beginning the LaSalle course in Industrial 
Management, he got a 20 per cent increase in wages and 





*Names and addresses gladly given on request. 





a promotion. Fourteen months later he was 
assistant to the general superintendent with 
an increase of 100 per cent more. Today his 
income is more than 200 per cent larger than 
when he started and he is on his second 
LaSalle training course. 


Teacher Becomes Lawyer 
Now She Controls Her Own Future 


Our-third example is a woman—a university 
honor graduate with her B. A. and M. A.—who 
was teaching modern languages in a junior 
college when she began our three year training 
in Law. After getting her LL.B. degree from LaSalle, she passed 
a bar examination in which more than half the applicants failed. 
And the other day, we received a newspaper clipping from her 
telling of her opening her own law office and making a successful 
start in this great profession. 


Salesman Heads Own Business 
Our last story is of a Canadian sales- 
man who had put off taking LaSalle 
training in Modern Salesmanship for 
several years—until he realized that 
by so doing he was simply putting 
off a better job and more money. 

Then he decided to put it over 
instead and enrolled. Before finishing 
his training course, he increased his 
earning 33) per cent, and a bit later 
he struck out in business for himself. 
Now he has his own successful insurance companv and is work- 
ing on his second LaSalle course. 

He writes, “For the man who is dissatisfied with his present 
earnings, I urge him to put training over instead of putting it off.” 


You Can Have More Money But You Must 
Make Yourself Worth More 
If you really want more money and the many things that 
money will buy, you can get them—just as these four, and thou- 
sands of others whose names we will gladly give you, got them 
—by training in the hours that otherwise will be wasted. 

There is no question about the new LaSalle training and what 
it can do for you if you are an. adult, of normal experience and 
intelligence, and with the initiative to start and the determina- 
tion to follow through on a definite up-to-date training program. 
The only question is about you—and you will answer that by 
what you do with this coupon. 

For that coupon will bring you—without cost or obligation— 
full information about the field of business in which you are 
most interested, and the details of the new LaSalle training in 
that field. Whether you take that training, or not, can be decided 
later—at least you will want the information. It may save you 
years of useless struggle and low income. 





LaSalle Extension University 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTION : 
mene aann== Find Yourself Through LaSalle!=-<<<-<<<===== - 
CHICAGO 
I would welcome an outline of the new LaSalie training plan in the field I have checked, together with a copy of “‘Ten Years’ 





LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 367-R, 


Promotion in One,”’ all without obligation. : 

CD Business Management 0 Law: LL.B. Degree 

O) Higher Accountancy 0 Commercial Law 
(Expert Bookkeeping 0 Industrial Management 
Oc. P. A. Coaching ( Modern Foremanship 
1 Modern Salesmanship 0 Personnel Management 
(0 Modern B Correspond (J Banking and Finance 

(0 Paper Salesman’s Training oc cial Spanish 








_ Name Present Position 





Michigan Ave. at 41st Street 


0 Traffic Management 

(0 Railway Station Management 

0 Railway Accounting 

0D Credit and Collection Correspondence 
(C0 Business English 

0 Effective Speaking 

00 Telegraphy—Railway and Commercial 
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Writing 
...a source of income 
that many people neglect 


“T want you 
to rejoice 
with me. 

have sold my 
first manu- 
script — a 
crime story 


— and the 
check is $180. It’s the real thrill 
that comes once in a lifetime. 
All this I owe to N. I. A. train- 
ing—and I consider myself a be- 
ginner of the rawest type. I got 
back far more than the N. I. A. 
tuition fee in my first sale.”— 
Mrs. C. E. Scott, 660 N. Market 
St., Shawnee, Okla. 





“You may 
be interested 
to know that 
since enroll- 
ing with the 
mT oA 
have written 
several articles for health publi- 
cations that have been accepted 
and printed. -I am now engaged 
in the preparation of some ar- 
ticles on church music and on 
business. Again I want to as- 
sure you that I am well satis- 
fied that I decided to learn to 
write by your copy desk meth- 
od.” Arthur S. Pettit, 36834 
So. Burlington Ave. Los An- 
geles, Cal. 





“Sold my 
first short 
story the 
other day. 
Last summer 
an old lady 
told me a 
happening of 
pioneer days 
which interested me. I wrote it 
up, and that’s the result. You 
can understand that I’m de- 
lighted, even though the cheque 
was not large.”—Miss Alice S. 
Fisher, Eyebrow, Sask., Canada. 





1776 Broadway, New York 


Miss 


Newspaper Institute of America 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude Test and further information 
about writing for profit as promised in Review of Reviews—March. 


Mr. 
Ol Sa oe er ra 
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A’ ANY people who should be writing never 


even try it because they just can’t pic- 
ture themselves making “big money.” They 
are so awe-struck by the fabulous stories 
about millionaire authors that they overlook 
the fact that $25, $50 and $100 or more can 
often be earned for material that takes little 
time to write-—stories, articles on home or 
business management, sports, travels, reci- 
pes, etc—things that can be easily and 
naturally written in spare time. 


You, too, can learn to write! 


How? By WRITING! 


The Newspaper Institute of America offers 
an intimate course in practical writing—a 
course as free from academic “isms” and 
“ologies” as a newspaper office—a course as 
modern as the latest edition of this morning’s 
paper. 


Week by week, you receive actual assign- 
ments—just as if you were right at work on 
a great metropolitan daily. Your writing is 
individually corrected and _ constructively 
criticized. A group of men with 182 years 
of newspaper experience behind them are 
responsible for this instruction. Under such 
sympathetic guidance, you will find that (in- 
stead of vainly trying to copy someone else’s 
writing tricks) you are rapidly developing 
your own distinctive, self-flavored style. You 
are learning to write by writing—acquiring 
the same experience to which nearly all well- 
known writers of short-stories, novels, maga- 
zine articles, etc., attribute their success. 

The time required is less than one year, the 
cost not more than a month’s living expenses 
at a resident college. 


How you start 

We don’t want any N. I. A. students to waste 
time or money. For this reason, we have pre- 
pared a unique Writing Aptitude Test. It tells 
whether you possess the fundamental qualities 
necessary to successful writing—acute observa- 
tion, dramatic instinct, creative imagination. It’s 
free; there’s no obligation. You’ll enjoy this test. 


Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York 
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Our Authors _ 


C T. Revere, author of “Prohibi- 
*tion: It’s Effect on Taxation,” 
is a total abstainer himself, but inter- 
ested in prohibition from the economic 
standpoint. Mr. Revere is a member of 
the stock exchange firm of Munds, Wins- 
low and Potter. He has written exten- 
sively on economic subjects. 








@ @ Ocpzen L. Mutts, Secretary of the 
Treasury succeeding Andrew W. Mellon, 
has long been known as an authority on 
financial and taxation problems of gov- 
ernment. Mr. Mills is a graduate of 
Harvard University, and a member of 
the New York Bar. As a member of the 
New York State Legislature he advo- 
cated such social reforms as workmen’s 
compensation and widow’s pensions. He 
served abroad as an officer in the A. E. 
F., was elected to Congress for three 
successive terms, representing the 17th 
district of New York until 1927, when he 
resigned to become Under-secretary of 
the Treasury. This post he filled until 
the resignation of Mr. Mellon. 


@ @ James ALNER Tosey, author of 
“Science Conquers Rickets,” is a sani- 
tarian. Among responsible positions in 
the field of public health he has been 
scientific assistant of the United States 
Public Health Service at Chillicothe, 
Ohio, a member of the staff of the New 
Jersey State Department of Health, and 
assistant director of the health service of 
the American Red Cross. Since 1926, 
Dr. Tobey has been scientific consultant 
of the Borden Company in New York. 


@ © Rvurtu Bryan Owen, distinguished 
daughter of William Jennings Bryan, 
represents the Florida fourth district in 
Congress. Interested in the welfare and 
future of her adopted state (she was 
born in Illinois) she sponsors the bill 
which would make part of the Florida 
Everglades into a national park. Mrs. 
Owen was active in the World War, 
serving on the executive committee of 
the American Women’s War Relief Fund 
in London and as a war nurse in the 
Egypt-Palestine campaign of 1915-1918. 


e@ © Hermon C. Bumpus, educator and 
scientist, is chairman of the Executive 
Committee on Museums in National 
Parks. After years as professor of com- 
parative anatomy at Brown University, 
he became business manager of the Uni- | 
versity of Wisconsin, and president of 
Tufts College from 1914 to 1919. Dr. 
Bumpus has also heen director of the 
biological laboratory of the United States 
Fish Commission at Woods Hole, and 
Assistant to the President and Curator 
of the Department of Invertebrates at the 
American Museum of Natural History. 


@ ¢@ Howarp S. Cuttman is a Commis- 
sioner of the Port of New York Author- 
ity. A native. New Yorker, he was 
educated at Philips-Exeter Academy and 
at Yale University. He was appointed 
to his post by Governor Smith and re- 
appointed by Governor Roosevelt. 
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A thoroughly informa- 
tive review of American 
political history and par- 
tisan politics from Lin- 
coln’s boyh until his 
death, and while the 
story is sufficiently told 
in words it is even more 
strikingly told by re- 
productions of the car- 
toons that filled the 
newspapers and_ illus- 
trated periodicals for 
half a century... All 
of the old struggles, in- 
trigues, scandals, rival- 
ries and hatreds are 
there—Jackson and his 
war to the death against 
the United States Bank, 
the smooth scheming 
Van Buren and his con- 
tests with the victor of 
Tippecanoe, the Mexi- 
can War and the sour 
politics that oozed out 
of it, the blustering row 
with England over Ore- 
on and ‘Fifty-four 
forty or fight,” the tim- 
orous Buchanan and the 
strange fate that pur- 
sued Henry Clay, the 
unluckiest statesman of 
them all. Almost all, if 
not all, of the American 
giants of those times 
stalk through the car- 
toons which crowd Dr. 
Shaw's two volumes. 
—Edwin C. Hill, 
New York “Sun.” 


YOUR interpretation of 
history seems to me so 
fair and philosophical 
that I continually won- 
der at your skill. 

=I. H. Kirkland, 
Chancellor of Vanderbilt 

University 


ALBERT SHAW_ has 
written of one of the 
crucial moments of 
Americanlifewithintelli- 
gence, with fairness, and 
with infinite pains. He 
has added something 
real to the Lincoln story. 
This fighting section of 
Lincoln's career has 
never been written with 
more intelligence and 
more illuminatingly. 
—William Allen White, 
Editor, Emporia ( Kans.) 
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THERE'S ALOT of ladder above your heads. What next? Did you ever stop 
to think that history is the greatest teacher; that men who study the motives 
and methods of those before them climb fastest and highest? Alexander the 
Great learned history's lessons at the knee of Aristotle. Napoleon knew and 
avoided the errors of Hannibal and Cesar. Woodrow Wilson, student and 
writer of history, led the nations farther than they were prepared to go. 
How much of the leaderless confusion of our times is chargeable to neglect 


of lessons the past might teach us? 


The schoolboy learns that Franklin was 
in France in 1777. It remains for the ob- 
jective biographer to limn for an older and 
more appreciative student the patient 
strategy that won French support in a 
crucial hour and revived the dying hopes 
of the struggling young American colonies. 
Successful diplomats know every angle of 
that achievement. 


Those who break with precedent have 
gone back far enough to see ahead. The 
boy Lincoln read and pondered by a gut- 
tering logfire. The stark annals of world 
progress, the ideals of Christ, the univer- 
sality of Shakespeare, the strategy. of 
Wellington, struck deep into an eager and 
receptive mind. Heroes don’t come ready 
made, newspaper headlines to the con- 
trary. The rough road over which the 
great Lincoln traveled not only to the 
presidency but on into the Valhalla of the 
nations, makes thrilling biography, but its 
import is infinitely greater to the alert 
student of world problems and leadership. 


Human nature changes little. Human- 
ity’s problems have a way of repeating 
themselves as history marches relentlessly 
on. Great leaders know how others have 
led. Shadows of the past crowded close 
upon those who sat in council at Chicago 
deciding the wage slash of 1,500,000 rail- 
way workers; they hung anxiously on the 
words of America’s bankers gathered in 
Washington; and at Geneva, they silently 
wrung their hands as China pleaded her 
cause against age-old imperialism. Their 
presence was not unknown to students of 
history. What misery, what costly blun- 
dering, may verdicts of the Year 2000 
charge against those to whom we look for 
leadership today? What failure to profit 
by the bitterly learned lessons of our 
fathers? 

There is no panacea. But to think- 
ing men and women the REvIEW OF 
Reviews offers a portion of the 
remedy. It sincerely recommends 
study of the great Lincoln and his 
times, and offers a political history of 
that dark and troublous parallel to 
our own times, written by a distin- 
guished authority on American’ his- 
tory, Dr. Albert Shaw, editor of the 


Review oF Reviews, the publication 
through which for forty years he has 
moulded enlightened public opinion by 
giving to leaders and potential leaders the 
facts behind the news 


In two large volumes of intensely inter- 
esting documentation of leadership from 
1809 to 1861, parade the giants of a period 
that bred great orators and thinkers, war- 
riors who neither gave nor asked quarter. 
It is virile, gripping history, stripped of 
legend; a Lincoln you've never known, a 
lank, homely lawyer suffering the most 
biting ridicule, poisoned jealousy, and 
factional hatred, who tasted the bitterness 
of defeat time after time. How was Lincoln 
equipped for leadership as compared with 
the great political rivals of his day? In 
these volumes are lessons of the heart and 
mind; lessons for the business man, the 
banker the lawyer and legislator; a graphic 
picture of a period far more critical than 
our own. To the rich, picturesque and 
soundly-pointed text of Dr. Shaw, has been 
added a wealth of contemporary illustra- 
tion, cruel pen and ink lampoons buried 
for the last seventy years, scores of curious 
lithographs done in the voluminous detail 
characteristic of the time, covering every 
presidential campaign from 1824 to 1860; 
and hundreds of caricatures, partisan with 
the vitriolic abandon of old-school politics. 

The Review oF REviEws would like to 
see these volumes widely read. The sin- 
cerity of this statement is reflected in the 
amazing gift offer it makes in the con- 
venient coupon below—a gift of the two 
large, handsomely printed volumes with a 
three-year subscription to either the RE- 
VIEW OF Reviews or GOLDEN Book 
MacGazine at the regular rate of $3 a year. 
If already a subscriber your term will be 
extended. 

The GoLpEN Book after seven success- 
ful years is the ever new and different mag- 
azine to the reading public. It sifts out the 
chaff of literature, presenting only the dis- 
tinguished, the incomparable, the tales and 
wit and wisdom that have charmed and en- 
tertained all the ages. Now published in the 
light convenient pocket size. Don’t over- 
look this unique treat for the busy modern 
reader. Clip the coupon below! 


feseseseeeeee ee eee a Tear out and dieses see 


Review of Reviews Corporation 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


payment it will be only $8.00. 





I accept your offer to send me, absolutely free, the two big, new volumes 
of Abraham Lincoln, for ten days’ free examination. If I decide to keep 
them I will pay only for a three years’ subscription to the Review of 
Reviews (or Golden Book magazine) at the regular subscription rate— 
a dollar a month for nine months. 


R.R.3-32 


If I prefer to make a single cash 


You Men at the Top 


x * 


THE statesman will be 
especially interested . . . 
One admires a piece of 
work which is done so 
thoroughly that its very 
completeness discour- 
agesany further attempt 
to revise or enlarge 
upon it. , 
—Dr. Louis A. Warren, 
“Mississippi - Valley 
Historical Review” 


YOU are rendering a 
very valuable service in 
collecting and preserv- 
ing in this available and 
permanent form really 
substantial material for 
the history of that crit- 
ical period. 
—Elihu Root, 
World Publicist and 


Statesman 


IN these volumes, Lin- 
coln lives again. We see 
him, in the perspective 
of his own day, and his 
problems, his struggles, 
and his contemporaries 
are-so clearly presented 
that the reader has a 
sense of a new and in- 
vigorating intimacy. 
rles E. Hughes, 
Chief Justice of the 
U. S. 


A truly notable con- 
tribution to American 
history by a mode of 
approach which is most 
unusual and most help- 


—wNicholas Murray 
Butler, 

President, Columbia 

University 


IT is a flesh-and-blood 
portrayal, rather than a 
mere dry-as-dust bit of 
historical writing, be- 
cause the cartoons and 
picturessummarize visu- 
ally the cross-current of 
emotions and feelings of 
the period covered: 
—Richard T. Ely, 
Northwestern Univ. 


MY dives sees son, 
lured by the cartoons, 
has devoured the vol- 
umes. In fact, their 
dual appeal to father 
and son has been incon- 
venient. When I have 
wanted them they have 
been missing from my 
library, and I have had 
to go to my son’s rooms 
to find them. 


Glenn Frank, 
President of the 
University of Wisconsin 


THE only way to appreciate 
these unusual volumes is to 
see them. Permit us to send 
them entirely without obli- 
gation or expense to you, for 
examination at your leisure. 
We are glad to do this be- 
cause we know you will want 
to keep them, and you can 
do so 
year subscriber to either of 
our publications. You and 
your home are stamped by 
the periodicals you buy. 


y becoming a three- 
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$1260 to $3400 


A YEAR 





PICK YOUR JOB 





MEN—WOMEN—18 to 50 





These are positions. Strikes, poor business 
conditions, or polities, will not affect them. Govern- 


ment employees get their pay for twelve full months 


every year. 
$1,900 TO $2,700. A YEAR 


Railway Postal Clerks get $1,900 the first year, being 
paid on the first and fifteenth of each month. 79,17 
each pay day. Their pay is quickly increased, the 
maximum being $2,700 a year. $112,50 each pay day. 


Travel On 
“Uncle Sam’s” 


steady 





Railway Postal Clerks, like all Government employees, 


have a yearly vacation of 15 working days (about 18 
days). On runs, they usually work 3 days and have 
3 days off duty or in the same proportion. During this 
off duty and vacation their pay continues just as_ though 
they were working. They travel on a pass when on 
business and see the country. When they grow old 
they are retired with a pension. Many early examina- 
tions expected, 

CITY MAIL CARRIERS, POST OFFICE CLERKS 

Clerks and Carriers now commence at $1,700 a year 
and automatically increase $100 a year to $2,100 and 
$2,300. They also have 15 days paid vacation. City 
residence is unnecessary. 

IMMIGRANT INSPECTOR—CUSTOMS INSPECTOR 

Salary $2,100 to commence. Work connected with 
Immigration and Customs examination of incoming pas- 
sengers from foreign countries. 

IS YOUR JOB STEADY? 

Compare these conditions with your 
present or your prospective condition, 
perhaps cheneing Positions Pewee, 
no chance in sight for PERMA TT 
employment ; frequently out of a paar 
and the year’s average salary very low. 
DO YOU GET $1,900 EV ERY {eae 
eet YOU ANY —_ eo THA 

FEW YEARS FROM NOW You 
WILL GET $2,100 TO $2,700 A YEAR? 
YOU CAN GET THEM 

Experience is usually unnecessary, 
and political influence is not permitted. 
Let us show you how. 

GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS 

Fill out the following coupon. Tgar 
it off and mail it today—now, at onte. 

This investment of two cents for. a 
postage stamp may result in your get- 
ting a Government Job. 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. P-232, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Rush to me entirely free of charge (1) a full de- 
scription of the position checked below; (2) Free Copy 
of 32-page book, ‘‘How to Get a . S. Government 
Job’’; (3) A list of the U. S. Government Jobs now 
obtainable. 
£ ] Railway Postal Clerk .............. ($1,900-$2,700) 
eo. 2s | Beer ($1,700-$2,300) 
Be fo | Err ($1,700-$2, 100) 
Pe EE TED os 0.0 00s 00 sean ($2, 100-$3,400) 
{ ] Government Clerk—File Clerk ...... ($1,260-$2,500) 
{ ] Immigrant Inspector ............... ($2, 100-$3,000) 
[ ] Inspector of Customs ............... ($2, 100-$3,300) 





Address 
Use This Coupon Before You Mislay It. 





| atic 
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Recommended Reading from Current Lists 


Mostly Personalities 


Sore Spot of Asia 


Manchuria Year Book, 1931. East- 
Asiatic Economic Investigation 
Bureau, Tokyo, Japan. 347 pp. 


ANCHURIA, during the latter months of 
1931, appropriated to itself a sizable 
proportion of newspaper headline space. 
This state of affairs has continued into 
1932 and, as this is written, Manchuria is 
still going strong in the daily press. 
Therefore a Manchurian year-book is of 
considerable interest to those economic- 
ally or politically interested in the far- 
eastern tangle, which has been approxi- 
mating war without ever quite attain- 
ing that exalted status. 
The year-book in question is beauti- 


fully mapped and illustrated. It deals 
with every conceivable Manchurian 
phase: geography, history, administra- 


tion, judiciary, army, finance, agricul- 
ture, forestry, mining, industry, trans- 
port, domestic trade, foreign trade, 
banking, immigration, education, sanita- 
tion, and religion. There is an extraor- 
dinary array of important statistics, 
objectively presented as it seems to this 
reviewer. Not only is the Manchurian 
question important to China and Japan. 
There are close to 30,000,000 inhabitants 
(ninety-seven per cent. Chinese) in- 
habiting the 1,035,568 square kilometers 
which constitute this troubled area. The 
“Toa-Keizai Chosakyoku” or East-Asi- 
Economic Investigation Bureau, 
which has published this thorough work, 
is deserving of much credit. 


Lion of the North 


Gustavus Adolphus, by Lt. Gen. 
Sir George MacMunn. McBride, 
319 pp. $3.50. 


HE THIRTY YEARS War (1618-1648) was 

a tangled affair in which “Holy Roman” 
Germany found herself at odds with 
Sweden, Denmark, and France, who an- 
nounced (with Wilsonian idealism) that 
they were fighting for the rights of Prot- 
estant minorities within the Reich. Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, was the 
hero of the struggle; a lofty character 
who preached puritan toleration, “clean” 
fighting, and the individuality of con- 
science. He was, incidentally, a marvel- 
lous military organizer and the most 
skillful quartermaster-general till Erich 
Ludendorff appeared in 1916. 

His forces were mobile, advanced in 
tactics and armament, and inspired by 
a rigidly Christian morale which con- 
trasted strongly with the roystering free- 


companions of the Kaiser’s armies. At 
Breitenfeld the Swedes vanquished Tilly; 
at Lutzen they vanquished Wallenstein 
—but here Gustavus, aged thirty-eight, 
lost his gallant life. Nevertheless, with 
the paradoxical backing of Catholic 
France, Sweden had freed German Prot- 
estantism in the face of German Prot- 
estant indifference. It had been the first 
modern war, with a religious origin 
and a nationalistic finish. France had 
beaten Germany by indirection. 

The author, an experienced British 
General, is an ardent Protestant who 
greatly admires his hero. To him the 
German freebooters of Munich and 
Prague are sinister figures. Scotch 
troopers played an important part in the 
Swedish organization, and Sir George 
points with pride to the Nordic kinship 
of Britain and Scandinavia. 


Big Business Pioneer 
John Jacob Astor: Business Man, 


by Kenneth Wiggins Porter. 
Harvard University Press, 2 vols., 
1352 pp. $10. 


B™ HIS minute analysis of every step in 
the growth of America’s first all- 
round business man, Mr. Porter has pro- 
duced a valuable source-book on this 
country’s formative period that no fu- 
ture historian can afford to overlook. Its 
careful documentation—nearly 400 pages 
of original documents are reproduced, in 
addition to copious extracts from letters, 
records, and contemporary narratives— 
reinforces its historical narrative value. 

The first John Jacob Astor was a 
trader and a promotor on a world-wide 
scale. His business career covered from 
1784 to 1840, the period from which many 
ignificant aspects of American life have 
taken direction. The story of his rise to 
dominance in the fur trade, in commerce 
with the Orient, in country-wide real- 
estate operations, in investment loans 
and in retail merchandising, throws im- 
portant light on the pioneer development 
of these century-old foundations of 
modern business life. 

The two volumes are full of incidents 
and anecdotes that characterize not only 
the visionary, practical-minded, far- 
sighted, tight-fisted tradesman and in- 
ternational financier himself, but the 
business epoch in which he lived and 
the personages that shared his commer- 
cial. ventures. — 

In supplying us with this new mine of 
early anecdotes, the author also has oc- 
casion to puncture most of the tradi- 
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Rainy Days 
(nvalescent Days 
Holidays at Home 
Meighburhood Parties 
Winter Sports 
Special Holiday Preqrams 
Quick Games -for 
Warm Weather 
Puppet Shows. and 


373 Different Suggestions 
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There are Times when this New Book becomes the Book cf Books 
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FAMILY FUN is here AGAIN 


.--in thousands of progressive American Homes 


FTER all, there are no more 
satisfactory days and evenings 
than those spent by the whole fam- 
ily playing together. These times 
mean so much to the growth and 
development of your children—they 
are the times you will remember and 
cherish for years to come. So we 
have made a new book brimful of 
laughter, wholesome fun and com- 
radeship for you— 


“FAMILY FUN” 


Here is a book that will show you 
how to play with your children— 
how to make playtime a part of 
your family life. Here are the jolly 
games you used to know in your 
own childhood, and dozens and doz- 
ens of games you’ve never even 
heard of, games for indoors and 
outdoors, amusement for just the 
family circle, for every sort of holi- 


day, and suggestions for many par- 
ties, too. 


MRS. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


wrote of “Family Fun,” “I think 
it is a most delightful book for any 
home to possess. . I have often 
been at a loss on rainy days and 
evenings for new forms of enter- 
tainment, and a book of this kind 
would have been a great joy.” 


You cannot buy “FAMILY FUN” 
—It Is FREE! A Gift to the Friends 


of The Parents’ Magazine 


This splendid book of amusement is 
being offered solely in connection 
with The Parents’ Magazine. 
If you are interested in giving 
your children the proper rec- 
reation, you are 
also interested in 
-every other phase 
of good care 
and training. 
Here is a 
magazine that 








THIS IS AN IMPORTANT SAVING! 


With a three-year subscription to The Parents’ Magazine, “Family Fun” will be 


sent you without a penny of cost. 


once. 
$1.50, and $1.00 a month for only 2 months. 





And your subscription will come to you at a 
saving of $2.50 over the regular price of $6.00 for three years. 


now—just sign and mail the coupon, and your magazine subscription will start at 
When you receive the new book, “Family Fun,’’ send us a first payment of 


If you are already a subscriber—you 
may take advantage of this offer by extending your present subscription. 


Send no money 


7 








Address .. 


is the combined contribution of 
more than fifty of the best child 
specialists, who, from month to 
month, bring you priceless knowl- 
edge, sound advice and new ideas. 
Care, feeding, discipline, character 
training, play, education, social ad- 
justment, book and movie guides, 
children’s fashions—it covers every 
sort of child problem from crib to 
college. 



















114 East 32nd St. 
New York, N. Y. 
I accept your offer 
of “Family Fun” 
as a gift with a three- 
year subscription to 
The Parents’ Magazine. 

I will send you a first pay- 
ment of $1.50, and $1.00 a 
month for two months thereafter. : 
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Grew from the Baiting 
of Wild Animals 


From the ancient sport of bear baiting, the Eng- 
lish language has taken an exciting word and 
fitted it to a milder use. Abet goes far back to 
an Old German or Scandinavian origin that con- 


jures up a picture of hardy men going to the 
chase with their packs of hunting dogs. Icelandic 
beita meant “to feed” or “to hunt” with dogs. 
Low German betan meant “to cause to bite.” 
Probably from these sources the Old French de- 
rived its word beter meaning ‘“‘to bait” a bear, 
and abeter, “to excite or incite,’ which is the 
immediate source of our own abet. No longer 
applied to animals, it signifies in English the 
encouraging or inciting of persons and, in mod- 
ern language, is used chiefly in a bad sense. 
There are thousands of such stories about the 
origins of English words in 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The “Supreme Authority”—The Merriam-Webster 
A library in one volume—its type matter is equivalent 
to a 15-volume encyclopedia. In its 2,700 pages there are 
452,000 entries, including thousands of NEW WORDS, 

= 12,000 biographical entries, 
\. 32,000 geographical subjects, 
100 valuable tables, over 
6,000 illustrations. Its ency- 
clopedic information makes it 
a general question-answerer 
on all subjects, 


Send for Free 
Booklet of 
Word Stories 


y Anunusually interesting illus- 
ay trated booklet sent freeon request. 
MAIL THE COUPON 



















| G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
| Please send me your free booklet ‘‘Surprising Origins | 
of English Words”’ and full information about Webster’s | 
| New International Dictionary. (R.R. 3-32) 

Name. 


Street and Number. 








City. State. 
| Copyright 1932 by G. & C. Merriam Company | 


‘STAMMERING 


[ts Gause & Correction’ 


Learn how quickl 
stammer. Send 1 








years. Benj. N. 
Street, Indianapolis, Ind, 





ter opportunities now in edvertis- 
Learn easily and quickly in spare 

im: | work. No text books. 
Old established school. Low tuition— 
Easy terms, Send for free booklet of 








Short Story Writing 


A practical forty-lesson 
course in the writing and 
marketingof the ShortStory, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esen- 
wein, famous critic and 
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teacher; Editor of The 








tional Astor myths that have been 
American folk-lore for generations. But 
history is like that. We are lucky to 
have new stories to supplant them. 


Greater Britannia 


The New British Empire, by W. 
Y. Elliott. Wittlesey House, 519 
pp. $5. 


HE BriTISH COMMONWEALTH of Nations 
is extremely hard to define; but at re- 


cent imperial conferences it has been es- 


tablished that the constituent dominions 
are independent nations linked by a 
common sovereign of the House of Wind- 
sor. Professor Elliott of Harvard has 
taken up this newer organization with 
scholarly appreciation; and in his inclu- 
sive book he examines the constitutional, 
cultural, Anglo-Saxon, and_ socialistic 
phases of empire association. The de- 
pendent colonies are also considered, and 
the spheres of British influence. There 
are extensive appendices to the whole. 

To the author, the Lion and Unicorn 
on the British Arms are symbolic. The 
Lion, representing force, may represent 
Britain’s attitude toward the old order; 
but the Unicorn, a kind and considerate 
beast, shall rule over the new and vol- 
untary codperation of free dominions. As 
to democracy—political and industrial— 
Greater Britain is becoming its standard- 
bearer, though France and America 
served as its pioneers. Athenian poise 
and Roman stoicism, adds the Professor 
in conclusion, are the classical heritage 
of every overseas dominioner. 


Allied Generalissimo 


Foch: The Man of Orleans, by 
Capt. B. H. Liddell Hart. Little 
Brown, 480 pp. $4. 


= é LEss of the donkey had been alive in 
Foch, more life might be left in the 
British lion.” And again, “Was it not 
Napoleon who scornfully said of his 
British foes . . . that theirs was an army 
of lions led by donkeys? It is conceiv- 
able that he might have repeated this 
verdict a century later when that army 
was led by a Marshal of France.” These 
are the studied verdicts of Captain Lid- 
dell Hart, Europe’s leading military 
critic, who has turned out perhaps the 
ablest work yet to appear on Foch. 
Liddell Hart is no sensational de- 
bunker, but a careful and not unchari- 
table student. He points out Foch’s ob- 
stinate emphasis on blind frontal attacks 
at the enemy’s strongest points—the 
worn-out theory of attrition. Foch was 
always optimistic and tactically aggres- 
sive—at the expense of his soldiers. And, 
strange to say, his rosy predictions were 
carried out; although British blockade, 
German revolution, and American num- 
bers had more to do with it than Foch 
himself. As to Foch and the Marne 
battle, Captain Hart explodes some cher- 
ished myths “with reluctance.” It ap- 
pears, furthermore, that Foch’s profes- 
sional opinion of Ludendorff was not a 
high one; and. this underestimation 
proved a serious mistake. 
In the Generalissimo’s disagreements 
with Pershing and Haig, the picture of 
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inter-allied dissensions is clearly drawn, 
Yet, with it all, Captain Hart clearly ad- 
mires the grizzled old Frenchman. 
Captain Hart, aged thirty-seven, is 
military editor of the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica. He is largely responsible for 
the present mechanization of the British 
army; and he has written official military 
manuals for his country. He was badly 
wounded in the war (in which he com- 
manded a battalion at twenty). He has 
produced important works on Sherman 
and on Scipio Africanus; and the new 
Foch biography more than sustains his 
previously high record of achievement. 


Briefer Comment 


@ @ Pace amonc the worthwhile bi- 
ographies on your shelves the masterly 
“Jean Jacques Rousseau” by Matthew 
Josephson (Harcourt, Brace, $5). Rous- 
seau’s pioneer thinking ushered in a 
renaissance of life and beauty in all the 
arts. Preaching the rule of the heart 
rather than the mind, he has exerted a 
cumulative influence on the minds of all 
men since his time. He revolted against 
an age of arid and hollow classicism, and 
today Rousseau’s ideas still possess a 
welcome freshness and vigor. 


e@ e@ “THE UNSEEN ASSASSINS,” accord- 
ing to the famous Norman Angell, are 
popular ideas and misconceptions which 
lead to war. The Sovereign Assassin is 
international anarchy—the lack of regu- 
latory power betwixt nations. The great 
Englishman ably analyzes our false 
ideals. (Harpers, $3). 


@ e@ “Hinvensurc,” by T. R. Ybarra 
(Duffield Green, $3) tells of a man with 
three lives: the peace-time officer who 
retired; the war-time generalissimo who 
retired; and the post-war president who 
may (or may not) retire. His biggest 
achievements have come after the age of 
80. Ybarra, a foreign correspondent, 
knows whereof he writes. He has a 
magnificent subject. 


@ @ J. H. Denison, in his “Emotional 
Currents in American History,” analyzes 
the psychological currents that have 
helped to shape public events. It is a 
new and interesting sort of treatment 
which emphasizes mental antics—from 
the Fathers of old to the Depressionists 
of today. (Scribner’s, $5). 


@ @ President Cleveland was “a man 
four-square,” according to Denis Tilden 
Lynch. This accomplished author, in his 
“Grover Cleveland” (Liveright, $3.50), 
depicts a dauntless statesman who re- 
mained dauntless in the face of troublous 
times. Such a graft-fighter could be 
used in the year of grace, 1932. 


@ @ Nicholas Murray Butler of Co- 
lumbia University, Nobel Prize winner 
for 1931, has delivered many important 
addresses on world peace and interna- 
tional affairs. “Looking Forward” is a 
compendium of these valuable thoughts 
and utterances. (Scribner’s, $3.) 


® © ComproMIsE would have pre- 
vented the French Revolution and the 
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= LEADERS of the 


World War, says Harrison E. Fryberger, 


in “The Abolition of Poverty” (Advance 
Co., $1.50). Timely compromise may yet 
prevent American communism. The au- 
thor, an anti-Russian, advocates in- 
creased taxation in the upper brackets, 
stringent inheritance taxes, and farm re- 
lief. Four per cent. of the people, he de- 
clares, own eighty per cent. of the 
wealth. This corporation lawyer pre- 
sents his case ably and honestly. 


@ © Votume Eicut of the “Dictionary 
of American Biography” (Scribners, 
$12.50) has just appeared, covering Fred- 
erick Grinnell to Freeborn Garrettson 
Hibbard. Edited by Dumas Malone and 
the late Allen Johnson, volumes of this 
important work have been appearing 
since 1928. It is original in treatment 
and selection; with contributors of schol- 
arly mind and biographical ability. 


e@ e@ “Tue Story or My Lirs,” by Clar- 
ence Darrow, is an able autobiography 
of America’s most spectacular trial 
lawyer. Mr. Darrow, liberal champion 
of the underdog over a long period of 
years, has told his fascinating story with 
humor, modesty, and detail. (Scribner’s, 
$3.50). 


@ e@ Paut S. Acutttes has edited “Psy- 
chology at Work” (Whittlesey, $2.50)— 
a symposium by Lois Hayden Meek, 
Floyd H. Allport, Morris S. Viteles, Wal- 
ter R. Miles, Arthur I. Gates, Arnold 
Gesell, and Mark A. May. These experts 
have dealt with many applied phases of 
their ramified field. 


@ @ Rosert E. Burns has written “I 
Am a Fugitive from a Georgia Chain 
Gang” (Vanguard, $2). The publishers 
state that the author is still in hiding. 
Once he escaped, was re-arrested in Chi- 
cago, and sent back. Again at large, his 
sensational book is an exposé of penal 
procedure. 


@ @ “THE TERROR IN Europe,” is writ- 
ten by H. Hessell Tiltman, a liberal Eng- 
lishman—author of Ramsay MacDonald’s 
official biography. Hating strong-arm 
atrocities, he has investigated the dicta- 
torial regimes in Russia, Italy, Poland, 
and Hungary; and his impartial obser- 
vations, thoroughly documented, make 
reading which inspires a realistic horror. 
Fascists and Soviets receive the maxi- 
mum of attention. There is, it seems, 
little to choose between Reds and Blacks 
in action. The author’s high reputation 


gives credence to his astonishing state- 


ments. (Stokes, $3.75). 

@ @ TxHomas Woopy—in his “New 
Minds: New Men?”—has outlined the 
“emergence of the Soviet citizen.” Dur- 
ing twenty months in Red Russia, he has 
visited 500 schools; and his observations 


on the new educational system are im-. 


portant. This professor offers worth- 
while information; for mass instruction 
is the basis of the Soviet state. (Macmil- 
lan, $4). 

@ e@ “Hartt UNDER AMERICAN CONTROL” 
(World Peace Foundation, Boston, $2.50) 
is financial-adviser Arthur Millspaugh’s 
account of 1915-1930. 











Next Bull Market 


Only once or twice in your life comes such an extraordinary chance 
to buy sound common stocks at present bargain prices. Are you 
anxious to profit by business recovery? Then learn the 25 stocks 
which The Financial World has selected as probable leaders of the 
next major upward movement. Besides this valuable list, you will 
receive “25 Attractive Low Priced Stocks”, “Sound Investment 
Rules”, 26 weekly issues of The Financial World; 6 monthly issues 
of “Independent Appraisals of 1350 Listed Stocks” and confidential 
advice privilege—all for only $5.00. Return this “ad” with $5.00 


and your address today. 


tke INANCIAL WORLD 


America’s Investment and Business Weekly 


53-RV Park Place 


New York 





Learn How Quickly 













the Life of 
the PARTY 


HY, nervous, backward, self-con-| 
scious “‘wall-flowers” soon change 
popular singers, dancers, talkers, when 
freed from stammering. Get important 
facts about quick speech correction from 
279-p. cloth-bound k—**Stammering { 
—Its Cause and Correction’’—by Benj. 
N. Bogue, who corrected his own speech 
after stammering nearly 20 years, and who 
in last 31 years has diagnosed 105, 
speech cases. It Tells—Why Stammerers Are Better, 
hen isles lew Stammering Affects Mind, Health, 
Nervousness—Why. Difficult to Talk on Telephone— 
Facts About Inherited Stammering—How to Find Out 
If Your Case Can Be Corrected. If you stammer, you lose 
by not getting these speech-facts. Send 10 cents, coin or 
stamps, to. coves packing, and gett this book postpend by 
return mail, N N. BOGUE, Dept. 33 
1147 North Iinols Street, indienagelin Indiana. 


AMATORY CHRIOSA 


Send for Catalogue of Privately Printed 


BOOKS !ipit 
THE FALSTAFF PRESS 


Dept. E, 260 Fifth Avenue, New York 


ST. ‘AUNTO MILITARY 


ACADEMY 


Superb disciplinary training equaled by academic excel- 
lence, Prepares thoroughly for all colleges and for citizen- 
ship. 286 graduates in 88 leading colleges. Catalog. Col. 
Thos. H. Kussell, B.S., LL.D., Pres., Box F', Staunton, Va. 

























|‘“Heaven and Hell” 


With asketch of Swedenborg’s life 
The most interesting of the profound 
writings of SWEDENBORG the re- 
nowned theologian, oo 
her and scientist. Cc 
ook treating of the Life ater 
§] Death, sent without further 
. | cost or ‘obligation on receipt of 
me! Write forcompletelistof publications 
SWEDENBORG FOUNDATION 


Room 1239, 18 East dist St., New York 
























STUDY AT HOME 


We guide you step by step—furnish all text 
material, including fourteen-volume Law Li- 
brary.Training prepared by leading law profes- 
sors and given by members of the bar. Degree 
of LL.B. conferred. Low cost, easy terms. Get 
our valuable 64-page “Law Guide” and “Evi- 
dence” books free. Send for them NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 367-1, Chicago 





CURIOUS BOOKS 


est publishers of 
PRIVATELY PRINTED iterature in the 
United Fe sa of led « > ee for be 
catalogue of limi and unexpu 
editions on CURIOS ier 













on . 
Money. Big Free Catalog 
bp ly full colors. Greates test bar- 
pS ever offered. Send at once! 231.0 


international Typewriter Exch., Dept. 336, so -"Ciscans 


All This for Only 15 Cents 


Send only 15c RIGHT NOW and receive The Pathfinder 
every week by mail for the next 13 consecutive weeks. In 
these 13 issues you will get 426 pages, with 300 pic- 
tures, 900 unusually interesting articles on people and 
things you want to know about, 1800 picked news items 
from everywhere, 2500 jokes, squibs and cracks, stories, 
etc. Newsiest, snappiest, most entertaining paper in the 
whole world. The biggest 15c worth YOU ever saw. 
Send now. Address 


PATHFINDER, Dept. 102, Washington, D. c 















a@ set of 
Law Books 


Do you dream of practicing law before the bar? Or do 
you seek legal tr: ‘aining because it fits yon for the richest 
ot sper in the business world? In either case send for a 
>a ‘American Law Ce Pilger gl and see how you 
your way, quickly, at home, in your spare 

a, to the fulfillment. a your embitions, Thousands of men Pe shown 
e law way to power and financial success—you have but to follow 

their example. Take advantage of this amazing free examination offer 
look over the great new edition prepared 


to 
“foo 
12 LARGE iron rise made pentg” ok a 
VOLUMES 


jled by over 50 on arrival of only $3, which will be returned 
brilliant professors and you if vou are not more than satisfied, 
authorities of every 


: : 
branch of least prse; American Technical Society 


in law buckram, 6000 Dept. L-329, 
ages, written so the Drexel Ave. at 58th St., eee 
layman can vaderstanid ™ — a os oe 
ever. ‘inciple. 
othoesey AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
i Dept.L-329,Drexel Ave.at 58th St., Chicago 
I would like to have for 10 days’ free examina- 
tion the famous library of American Law 
i and Practice. I w 
express agent, plus the small express 
1 charges, and if I keep the books I will send 





FREE with Coupoa 
for a limited time 
only — 200 page 
book to match the 
12 = 
a all ayo 
legal forms. Also a > 
Case Book series and { paid. 
Reading Course in 
25 parts including 
supplementary lec- 
tures, illustrative a Se csdecdaddcdsdcneecaddscucces 
ases, court de- State 
Secu forme std ole: Tf you prefer you may enclose $9 with 
Sammcaeid iiss coupon, sg penny of which will be re- 
turned to you i, 7 gen return the books. 
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~ PRICELESS 


are the voices of those we love 














Wuat price on a doctor’s midnight directions, 
on the swift response of the fire department, 
on the relief of anxiety, the cementing of 
friendship, the unexpected greeting after 
a long silence? 

What price on speed in business, on the 
smooth running of a household, on leisure or 
rest without neglect of duty, on shelter in a 
day of storm? 

How can any one say what the telephone 
is worth to you? We set a value on such visi- 
ble, physical things as wires, poles, switch- 
boards, instruments, operation. We set a price 
on telephone service based on what it costs us 
to render it and to assure its continued growth. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 





TELEGRAPH COMPANY 






WHAT PRICE COULD BE SET ON THE VOICE AND 


LAUGHTER OF A LITTLE CHILD A THOUSAND MILES 


AWAY? WHAT PRICE ON THE BRIEF AND REASSURING 


PHRASE, “WE’RE ALL WELL”? WHAT PRICE ON A 


HUNDRED WORDS BETWEEN SEPARATED LOVERS? 


These considerations are fairly exact. But they 
have little relation to the actual worth of the 
telephone in your home or office. That is fre- 
quently a thing of the spirit and cannot be 
measured in terms of money. 

When you buy telephone service you buy 
the most nearly limitless service the world 
affords. Because of it you receive the thoughts 
and emotions of other people and express your 
own thoughts and emotions to them. There 
are no hindering handicaps of time or distance, 
place or circumstance. For a few pennies a day, 
you move out of your own little corner in 


‘the kingdom of ideas and are free to range 


where you will. 
















